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HE e reception The 

bath'met with from the Public, chough' 
will not be admitted as an argument of the 
ol the book, is undeniably an argument of ſome- 
thing of much more conſequence. It is an argu- 
ment, that the love of xELtcrous LIIEE ITI is: 
ſtill warm and vigorous, in the hearts of à con- 
ſiderable number of the good people of England, 

notwithſtanding the various endeavours of intereſts 
i eee e . latter as well an in 


* 


em tort oy ab 


30 nn and diſequrage i it; ind - 
... notwirhſtanding the deſponding appeebenſiqns of 
ſome good. men, that theſe /zflers had well nigh 
8. ſutceeded j in their unrightcous attempts; 
Is now appears, that a little plain reaſoning, | 
E illuſtrated by a few. indiſputable facts, in favour 
of this invaluable legacy of our Proteſtant An- 
ceſtars, hath been ſufficient to engage the at- 
tention of many well. -wiſhers to its preſervation 
and perpetuity, who, perhaps, might not-other- 
wiſe have been aware of the preſent importance 
. of ſuch a diſquiſition; but who, by having their 
+ obſervation turned upon the artful and indirect 
methods that have been taken by ſome of its 
inſidious udverſaries, under the maſk of friend- 
- ſhip, to diminiſh its eſtimation, may, by the 
bleſſing of God, be excited to a greater degree 
af vigilance, that this fountain of all true piet 7 
aid evangelical virtue may never more be 
choaked vp by: es n of traditional . 
k Maliies, «.. 8 A. * 
he Guter 1 hath likewiſe hadiithe 2 
— to make another valuable diſcovery; 
namely, that eneroachments on religious liberty - 
in Proteſtant communities, by whatever ſpecious 
Fretences they are introduced, can never be bee! 
fended upon Proteſtant principle. 
Divine, of good learning and W 
who doccupies, wich reputation, one of the firſt 
1 chairs in 9 hath tried his 
me! ſtrength 


| . Sweonnd. Epimron. "mi 
ſtrength upon this. fatherleſs predoction of dhe 
"Ip „without foreſeeing, Ldare ſay, that he 
would ſo ſuddenly meet with à more able oppo- 
nent from another quarter; who hath ſhe ww, in 
2 maſterliy manner, how little definitions and 
diſtinctions, which pas, perhaps with applauſe, 
in the ſchools for ſound and ſcientific, are to be 
depended upon, when confronted by, N 
eee eee een 4 fide, 
Ia this excellent" and dbeiſius Iittie tra, the 
of the Cunfeſſiona i thought he had ſo far 
found his account, that he determined, when a 
ſecond edition of his book was called for, to paſs 
-over; in the reviſal of it, the learned Profeſſor's 
Nindication in profound ſilence, and to leave it in 
that ſtate of ineffitiency to which the authot᷑ of 
the Examination hid reduced it) 
But ſome of his friends; by wheſe ſuperior 
judgment he hath greatly profired op other oc 
fidns, obſerving to him; that ſome of Dr. Ruther- 
forth's ſtrictures might be underſtood 0 affect 
che Confeſſional in particular, apart from 
general argument, it was thought neceſſary, tł 
ere eN anſwers ſhould be giren 10 theſe : 


* 4 #44 
a Is a Vindication of the Right of Proteſtant Churghes to 
— the Clergy y to 41 to av ettablithed * of 
Faick and Dod nes. ae 


© Examination of Dr. We Argument, [rolpeciing 
the Right of Proteſtant Churches to, cegtizagbe eee 
 frribs-t0/an eſtabliſhed, Confeſſion, G. 


2 | * a 2 ſtritutes z 


WM en Vn 


Arictures; which accordingly will be bouna in 
Tome notes, fubjoined to thoſe pallages af bin | "3 
Which hs beat Tren * um 9 4 
eons.” . — or _ "1 
Laa in over . Findicunidy, the ate &. 

the Conſe ions could not avoid obſerving ſeveral 

Haws, in che learned -Profeſior's foundation, 

Which have, in a great meaſure, been left un- 
touched by the Examiner; who, perceiving that 

it would de ſufficient for bis Purpole to expoſe 

the futility af the Profeſſor's æonc ligſons, candidly 

left him his premiſes,” vrhereon to erect abother 

dort of fabrielc, in caſe occaſion and e 
ment ſhould once more call him forth mes. 
ate the right of requiring 1 _ 
| reſtanc Churches. n NEE 5 

The author of the Confeſſiatal i 0 like 3 

concerned, that he cannot follow this benevolent 
example. For, as it hath heen thought proper 
that he ſhould make: his own particular defence, 
it is become indiſpenſably neceſſary for him to 
lay open che ſeveral infirmities of the Profeſſot's 
foundation, which will now appear in a few ſhort 
remarks on the three firſt OT I? of his 

Vindication. '- |; | 
Ihe learned Profeſſor opens His charge with 

a recital of the thirty-ſixth canon of the church 
of England; as if that particular law of our 
church was to have been the principal, if not 


the fol * of his unn. Nor, indeed, 
had 


1 


ems a. = % 


wid; tha been the caſe, aud fappofing him to 
have ſucceeded in his undertaking; would he; in 
my apprehenſion, hare come ſhort af his more 
general deſign. For, after having effeftiially 
vindicated the right of the Proteſtant Chureb af 
England to require ſubſcription to her confeſſion 
of faith and doctrines, upon the foot" of ibs 
canon, he might fafely have inferred the right 
of all other Proteſtant Churches, as à thing of 
courſe; inaſmuch as it may be preſumed, that 
none ef their ordinances or injun&ions, requiring 
ſubſcription to their reſpective confelfions, are” 
Expreſſed in terms more ſtrict and preciſe thay 
thoſe of this canon, 18 

But, inftead of undertaking the particular vin 
dication of our own ſyſtem, he declares, that 
de does not deſign, at preſent, to efiquire inta 

the force and meaning'of this ſubſcription the 
0 fubſcription enjoined by this canon], When it 
* js applied to theſe Articles [the x Articles 
« of rhe Church of Eng/andJ in particular, And 
berein I cannot but commend his diferetion; for; 
as it happens, we have certain laws of the Seals 
enjoining ſubſcription, which do nof require that 
every perſon who is received into the miniſtry; 
or is admitted to an eccleſiaſtical living, ſhaft 
acknowledge, by ſabſcribing, Cc. chat a and 


every the thirty-nine Articles 8 
hs Ns, of God. The caſe ſtands _— 


Minen, 
. . a 


KG | * a 3 | * re 


i. pra ta. * 


The ſtatute. 13 Elia. ©)125,,enjoins ſubſcrip- 
| ahi to all the articles of religion which, only con- 
ern ile confeſſion; of the tiue Chriftian faith, 
ond the dactrine of the facraments, compriſed. in 
u book imprinted, intituled, 5 Articles, & a8 
in the title of our preſent Articles. . This Bill 
Had paſſed the Houſe of Commons five years 


before, namely, 8 Elis. ahd was rejected by the 


Lords; and: being now reſumed in 1571, ſome 


members of the Houſe. of Commons, and among 
the reſt Sir Peter Wentworth, were ſent to the 
Archbiſliop of Canterbury Larter) for the 
Articles which then Tall. 1571 paſſed the 
Houſe. The Archbiſhop took that ocgaſion to 
expoſtulate with the members who were ſent to 
bim, Why they did put out of; the Book the articles 
forthe! homilies, conſecrating of 'biſhaps, and fuch 
Ae? [meaning, by the limiting clayſe, confining 
ſubſcription to- articles only of a certain tenor. ] 
Surely, Sir, faid Wentworth, becauſe we were fa 


perupred in other matters, that we bad no time ta 


extmine” them hoi they agreed with the word. of 
Gon, What! ſaid the Archbiſtop, Jurely you 
miſtook the matter ; you will refer yourſelves whally 
10 vs therein. Sir Peter replied, | No, | by 'the 


Jaith I bear to Gad, 20e-will paſs. nothing before 


ve underfland what it is; for that were but ta 


make.you Pepes ee vn 
amn. ie „ 


ha Journal of Parliament, by Sir Simmonds Yat, p. 239. 


* tf 


4 7 „ 
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8 CR > Favre nx. | * 
Prem this convetſation ib appears)! «+ 


1. That the Lay part of the begnwrel r | 
that time, thought ll 28. competent 


Judges of what did, or did no 
word of God, as the biſhops. | 


„r wh, * 


. That che Tay part f ee le I — 


ö This time, thought, that the leavin A © th 
governors of the church, . exclul — of them⸗ 
ſelves, to determine what articles of religion | 
ſhould de eſtabliſhed for rhe public confeſſion, 
was to make them Popes: That i 1s to, V iareſ 
them with a power Which, upon the principles 
of the Reformation, did not belong to chem. 

3. That, by paſſing the AR with the limiting 
clauſe, the legilature did not only f, bur did 
determine, that the governors of che Church of 
England had no right to require the inferior 
clergy to ſubſcribe to any confeſſion of faith 
doctrines, without the authority of Parliament. 2 | 
- 4+: That, by. paſſing the Act with: dhe limiting 
clauſe, no other fubſcriprion-is required; i 


than to thoſe Articles which only concern 3 45 


feſſian of the * Faith, dv 
gf be crm... tr 7 8 


| . Thar no een A n 4 | 


AR, or in any wiſe contrayened it, routhing ſub- 
ſeription to the Articles of Religion, and the A8 
of Uniformity in particular, 14 Car. II. having 
referred to it, as n concerning 

* fubſeription 


89 
7377 1 - & 
 '» 
_ 


a ee eee 


Feiern un dne Aries ob. Rebigien;? the 
mene is in full force-ro this Wes 23S 


4 Guat * n the queſtion, be- 
Ns gap 1 
xxxix Articles, notwiihſtanding che limitation in the fint 
of ix. * NG this matter is 

. t, in practices it ſeemeth to have 
re 
A requiring ſubſcription in time to gome to the hid ar- 
© riches; do teſer o the whole book of Articles abovemen- 
< ticned,. and unt to-thoſe only which were at that time re- 
# quired to be aſſented to and ſubſcribed.” gs Soars Gn 
Aich, am unwiling 10 aſk, In nee praftice it 
e : de ibs as a practice directly con- 
„% ³˙ qm a9 Aurora on 
ide of the practiſer & integrity. The Doctor proceeds to give 

reaſon why. it hath been ſo underſtooc: * For, faith be, 
there. is nd other Act of Parliament char enjoitts the fb. 
* ſeription-"of perſons admitted to benefices.”” Bot, whirt 
hen? Does this circumſtance. give the predifers authority to 
$K 85 ib" thee was ? What would become of our liberties and 
properties, if pradziſers in civil caſes were allowed to make 
laws according to their own under fandingt, in default of better 
authority from an Ad of Parliamene? To go on u little für- 
mer. This learned and worthy perſon, by obſerving that 
the Ad of Uniformity, 14 C. I. doth not extend to perſons 
* admitted to benefices, in this reſpecb, ſeems to think, that the 
Act of Uniformity extends to ſhme pet ins; in oe or hr relpecꝭ, 
than the Act of the 13 Z/iz. extends to perſbns aduiltted ts 
penefices. But though the learned Canoniſt hath either forgot, 
or did not chaſe to.remark. it, it is certain, that neither Heads 
Colleges nor LeHurers ate obliged, by the AR of Uniformity, 
. fubſcribe t0 avy ober Articles than the æxx r Articles mentioned 
in the ſtatute of 13 Flix. and the Aftidles bu in br 
ſtatute to be ſubſcribed, are thoſe Articles which only concerin the 
gallen of the true Chr; ian Faith, and the Dering of the Sa- 


Now, 


| Shawn Sato a. * 
No had the clearhed- Profeſſor vindicatetl 
Wr r ge 5" 


— $0.that h Md Gam, seven anp'o 
man to fubſerbe any other Articles of Religion, beſides 
mentioned and defcribed in the firſt ſeftion of the 13 Elx. 
bath not the authority of axy ſtatute for that practioe j and h. 
far ſuch practice can be juſtified in « Proteſtant State, aud inn 
Country that calls itſelf a Land of religious and civil:Libeny, 
by any other authority, is to me an impenetrable: ſecret. 2 
not leave this ſubject without bearing my teftimony'to the 
dor and moderation of many of Dr. Bu remarks, id relition 
to eccleſiaſtical authority. Of the former, I take hie gig 
the whole. copverſation between. Archbiſhop Parker and Sir 
Peter Wentwarth to be a ſtriking inſtance. The Doctor, in- 
deed, tells us, that Fentwerth was ſent to the Tower, /or the 
freech wherein he related this converſation-himielf in the 
Houſe of Commons. But, leſt this ſhould mae fame ault» 
ward impreffions on the anwary reader, it will bs neteſſury © 
remark, that Wentawerth's aſſertion, concerning the Artigles of 
Religion, madg no part of his offence, as appears from his en- 
| mination, printed immediately after his fpeech, in che Journal 
of Sir Simmonds Df Tu. As Lan upon this ſabjeQ, LI 
take the freedom to. reQtify another overſight of Dr. Dr 
which is too material to be paſſed by. At che bottom af -page 
757 he ſays, and by tho ſtatute 13 Lia, if any-petfon hail 
Anne 
* XXIX Articles,” $c, There is no menten in the whole AQ! of 
Xxx1x Articles... The words arg. any of the „ Article, vun 
the doctrinal and ſacramental Articles mentioned in the. 6rft 
ſeftion. This paragraph, indeed, in the A 1 Jie, here 
cited by Dr. Burn, is a plain proof, that by the worde be ais 
Aviicles, or any of the ſaid Articles, ho other Atticles are meavn 
in any of the ſabſepuent clayſes, beſides thoſe Articles deſenibod 
in the firſt ſectian. They muſt be linle converans..m the 
hillary of thoſe times, who can ſuppoſe, that: the Parliamany.of 
1571 f to cenſure, * c. au 
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ar Pirat E wth” .- 
ſame arguments he employs to prove the general 


bt, he would, roo probably, have laid a foun- 


dation for ſome variance between church and 
fate, | For the Statute, with theſe” limiting 
words in it, being ſtill in full force, and not 
contra vened by a. e other Statute Whatever, the 
learned Profeſſor, in vindicating the right of 


church. governors to require this canonical ſub- 


ſeription of every miniſter, and to all and every 
the zxx1x Articles, under an authority different 


from that which enacted the limiting law, could 


hardly have avoided running foul of the civil 
conſtitution of his country ; more eſpecially as 


the argument, by which he vindicates the general 


right of Proteſtant church-goyernors to require 


fubſeription to /ome confeſſion of faith and doc- 


trines, muſt conclude for the general right” 


ſuch, governors, to eſtabliſh any confeſſion of faith 33 
and doctrines, to which they have a right to re. 


. for mainnbiloy- any thing contrary to the eps 
ria Articles. Archbiſhop Land word will paſs, where mine 
will not; I will, therefore, riſque this matter upon his credit. 
«« If you will be pleaſed to look back, ſays he, and conſider 
uo they were that governed buſineſſes in 1571, and rid the 
* chureh- almoſt at their pleaſure; and bow potent the a. 


. ** ceftors of theſe libellers [ Prymne, Burton, Baftwick, &c.] be- 
n then to grow, you will think it no hard matter to have 
the Articles printed, and this clauſe [meaning the firſt clauſe 


f the xxth Article] left out.” Naber b, Hiſt. Coll, Vol. 
II Appendix) pl 737. Here, I ſuppoſe, we have the limi- 
ration” * e neg 3 _ — Nen 
. e eee 42 

So: quire 


* 


Sc ond EU⁰růö xn Cd 
quire ſubſeription ocherwiſe his argument has 
— buſimeſt witli the writer, ho dea the 
learned Profeſſor o employ the Katie gf ifve 
Eſſex «clergy. on the ſubject & fabſeriptions,s; A 
right to require ſubſcriptian, without a right up 
alabii the formulary to be ſubſcribed, would 
amount to little more than Glendower's right 
call. ſpirits fron the ,vaſty deep. Jo which any 

one might rejoin; with equal pertinence and pro- 
vun, Percy dy c the ſaid Glondower 2. ©), 
th Welt 1, "and fo can (ap many... oh r. 
| But will they, come when you do tall? 49 


a TT NN 


m may ſerve for one anſwer, among angel 
Hat might be given, to A queſtion Which T have 
Heard vfren'"aſked, viz. Why the learned Pro- 
feſſor would ſet at the head of his diſcourſe, 
it were by way of a text, a particular law of a 
particular church, into the force and meaning of 
which he did not deſign to enquire?k 
But, to borrow his on language, Bae 
later occafion, * inſtead of conſidering what he 
* omits, we will enquire how well he e in 
© hat he attempt. ©.” 80 1 5 . 
le undertakes, chen, „ to tindieste th ye 
©nerat richt which the goyettiors'of gur oun 
or of any other. Proteſtant chürch, "have 40 | 
* enjoin, chat all thoſe; who are admitted to the 


FO i r 8 wh bf by * 7 ww * 9 N „N 9 * e. N 


oi n. Rather frti's econd Vindication,” N. en 
« office 


i PETA 0 the. | 


| « office of public teaching in it, al Abende 
to the truth of 10 NT e 0 and 
* doctr ine. 
- Some confeſſion. of faith r dodrines ole 
1 undoubtedly in the Scriptures; and chere is 
nothing in the plan of Vindication, as it is here 
laid out, which hinders you from underſtanding, 
that the right to be vindicated extends no farther. 
than to the enjoining a ſubſcriprion to the truth 
of rhe Scripture-confeffion of faith and doctrines. 
But, as we go along with the learned Profeſſor, 
we perceive, chat, elites the general right to 
enjoin ſubſcriptions, there is a general benefit 
ed by them; for the ſecuring of which, 
it ſeems, a ſubſeription to the truth of the ſerip- 
tures, or of a confeſſion of faith and dodrines, 
eee not . 
hejept, / ad 
ut, if 6 1 01 the learned Profeiior's defgw 
wooded 3 in too looſe and captions a manner? Is . 
there not ſome de/criptive word wanting, to en- 
able us to diſtinguiſh the fort of confeſſion to 
which. church-goyernors are {aid to have a right 
to enjoin ſubſcription, from the confeſſion of 
faith and doctrines contained in the e, 
or a confeſſion of faith and doctrines drawn up 


in merely ſeripture· terme? e. 44 Al a 73 


Leſt, therefore, it ſhould "LP #4) that a 
learned Profeſſor, in a celebrated Univerſity, 
had por more into his concluſion; than was con- 
IP + rained 


I = 
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TY} his premifſes, Iwill venture, wich bis 
leave; to ſupply this deſcriprive word, which is 
ſome way or other dropped out of the propo- 


naten. The clauſe ſhould/ hure rum thus / 


fubſtribe to the truth of > ſame AHT NAT ICA 
confeſſion of | faith and dactrinet. And I mate 
this emendation with the more freedom, ., 
without it, ſome people might be of opinion, 
that the learned Profeſſor 's difpire with the 
author of che Confeſfoma / could hardly be kept 
on ft; or; at the beſt, would preſentiy dwindie 
into inſigniſicance: For the latter, having al- 
lowed that “ A declaration from a public paſtor, 
that he delieves'rhe'fcriprures; and will make 
e contents of them the rule of his teaching, 
is a very moderate ſeeurity, and no more than 
« the ſociery with which he is conneded mar 
with reaſ6n expect f; the queſtion, in whom” 
the rigbe of 9 nnn, 
W pull ons: sf 2090275 


the argument, which is thus laid down. Te 
* utiiverſal church of Chriſt is a ſociety, whk 
5 he inſtituted, and of which he is the head? 
« jnchuding in it all thoſe, who profeſs to believe 
« in his name, and have been received by bay?” 
* tiſm into the number of his diſciples.” 
From this definition we are referred to Locxs 
— — Works, vol. ii. p. 2955 which | 
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ſeems to denote; if not that the definition was 
taken from Locle on Toleration,' yer that it is 
agreeable to his ſenſe expreſſed in the page re- 
ferred to. But having a violent ſuſpicion, that 
Mr. Locke would not, at any rate, have ſubſcribed 
the Profeſſor's definition, I reſolyed to have re- 
courſe to the paſſage cited; but the edition 1 
uſe, being that of 1727, exhibiting nothing ap- 
plicable to the Profeſſor's definition, in the page 
ſo numbered, I was obliged to make a random 
earch, and, for ſome. time, in vain which I 
mention by way of intimation to the learned 
Niadicator, that though he is above being feſcued 
himſelf e, yet that we, his inferiors, are humble 
enough to deſire as expreſs directions as we can 
obtain to the ſegſe and meaning of thoſe — 4 8 
vin whom it is our fortune to be concern 
At length, at page 235, of the 24 FR ak by 
1 s Works; of che edition abovementioned, 
I found the following definition of a church 
© A church, ſays this incomparable writer, I 
* take to be a voluntary ſociety of men, joining 
themſelyves together of their on accord, in 
& order to the public worſhiping of God, in ſuch 
„ manner as they judge acceptable to him, and 
. effectual to the ſalvation of their ſouls. 
This is all the definition of a church I can; find 
in Mr. Locke's Letters on Toleration, If there is 
any other in them more to he learned Pro- 


t Dr. Rasberfbrib's ſecond Vindication, p. 4. 
. feſſor's 


a awaits Vaifities. .- _ 


— he vill certainly be able to pro- 


duce it. If there is not, it will, I apprehend be 
incumbent upon him to reconcile: his own deſini- 
tion with #hir, The, ee 600D FAITH 
4 e whidtice: os eee | 
ai ot 4164 if the learned Profeſſor s deſini- 
tion will ſtand the teſt of a Proteſtant examina- 
tion, it will be, we on, leſs material to him 
what Mr. Locke thought of any church. 
The firſt objecten 1 make to the learned Pro- 
feſſor's definition is, that it wants explanation. 
He hath not informed us, whether this univerſal 
church of Chriſt is a bible or un inv ue church; 


nan omiſſion; 1 apprehend, of no ſmall confe- 


quence” to the ſubſequent parts of tlie: learned 
Profeſſor's Vindication,” Till this be known we 
are at à loſs how far to admit his ſcheme. of 
chureh- government. We muſt, therefore, try 
ro find out this ciremaſtance a. well-3 we ea. | 


— "Ihe; members of the  Invifible e of 
Chriſt, who, as all judicious Divines agree, are 
ma ſtate of actual acceptance with him; * 
diſcernible by any external marks or tok 
whatever. But in this definition we hate * 
coutrward vifible marks, pointing out thoſe o 
are members of Chriſt's univerſal church. 1. Pro- 
feſſion of belief; and, 2. reception into the 
number of Cheil' e by n. 3 


EE TITTIES 


viſible tokens determine ro gl whe 
church to be a able church. 

Bow Town it would me n at 
k ere ay air, Now 76 provide For We ge. 
vernment of this univerſal viſible church, other- 
wiſe than by incroducing un anioer/al viſible go- 
vernur. Chriſt, che head, 3s 19vifble ; and we - 
have no way of coming at hit directions fot 
church. government, but by having tecourſe to 
the written record of chem in the ſcriptures: 
But though; theſe. written directions might do 
well enough for the government of one of Mr: 
Lacke's voluntary ſocieties, in a fag, of inde. 
pendency, vet 1, much queſtion how far they 
wauld be. deemed ſuffcient to ſeule an unifor- 
mity of goyerpment among particular churches z 

which being, according to the Profeſſor, parts 
of che 4niver/al piſihle church, muſt be not only 
in connectian with! it, but depandont upon it. A. 
particular ſociesy. which is a part of an univerſal. 
29 can neicher be WY 555 e. 


pendent. "TT i? oY 
Again, we ſhall hear UH EY . dane per- 
„ Who are appointed, under Chriſt, o 
« ſypcrintend and govern; particular churches.” 
I hardly think the learned Profeſſor will pre. 
tende that theſe perſons receiye their appoint... 
ment immediately from Chriſt. How they come 
by it, we ſhall have occaſion to ak by and by. 
lu che mean tinie, the matter of fact is, that they 
differ 


but cbgcerting the zuthörity under which ae 


Ste ons Evrrjpy: 


| differ widely from each ether, not 
ing the nature and extent of this apps 


only _— 2 
'C % 
intwent, 


reſpedively. cat it“ Allow the Partieulit 
churches, over Which theſe perſong preſide, to 
be parts; of the univerſe! viſible church, and you” 
muſt allow their governors: of ſuperintendents to 
be members of ant uhiverſal vifible government; 
but hoWſhall - theſe ſuperintendents, or parti - 
cular governors, who differ ſo widely concerning = 
their authority and appointment, be brought 
into order, without the ſuperintendeney of an 
upiyerſal viſible governor ? Poes not the learned 
Profeſſor know, that it is from this undeniable 
fact, vix. the variance among particular churches 
concerning church: authority, and this abſurd and = 
grounglefs pretence, that particular churches are 
de jure parts of the univerfal viſible church, | 
laid together, that che Papiſts infer the neceſ- 
lity. of an univerſal viſible church-goyernor 7 

But this neceſſity: all Proteſtant churches vehe - 
mently diſclaim, and the church of England as 
vehemently and as Joudly as any of them. And, 
therefore, I ſhould think che church of England 
would. hardly agree to have any of her rights ye 
founded. upon ſo precarious a definition. of the, 
univerfal church of Chriſt, as leaves an opening. 
whereat the Pope * be OA: in wok 1 4 
unawares. MG 
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The Profeſivr proceeds: The end and pur- 
= poſe for which this ſociety Was inſtirured, is 
10 to lead men to eternal life, by the preſerya- 
f 2 tion and adyancement of true religion.” _ 

"x A ſociety, inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, * cc for the . 

L end and purpoſe of leading men to eternal 

: « life,” implies, that no man can attain eternal 

life, except he is a member of this ſociety. 
_ Otherwiſe we muſt- ſay, that Chriſt inſtituted a 
ſociety for an end and purpoſe that might be 
brought about without it, which no true belieyer 
Pill allow. The refult is, that to be in com- 
munjon with this ſociety, is eg. to falya- 


#4 7 
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| tion. e 15 
The reader will not forget, that this ſociety 
is an univerſal viſible church, of which all parti- 
_ cular churches are parts, the church of Roe as 

well as others, as hath been ſhewn by the accu- 
rate Examiner of Dr. Rutherforth's Vindication. 
Therefore, to be in communion with the church 

of Rome is neceſſary to ſalvation. 


An ingenious Prelate of the eſtabliſhed n 
and no enemy to church authority, was ſo ſen- 
fible whither the neceſſity of church- communion, 
even with a national proteſtant eſtabliſhment, 
would conduct us, that he heſitates not to de- 
clare, that this doctrine alters the terms of al- 
« vation, as they are delivered in the Goſpel, 
« which are, faith in Cbriſ, and render: 

6 towards 


24 [tA f 
| Stena Earries. | . 
eee God] by adding chers to them, ſuch 
tag fellow: memberſbip in churc b cammunian. 
A church, adds he, acting with this ſpirit, not 
only throws off ſubjection, but aſſumes the 
© ſbrereignty; and is no longer the ſheepfold 
bf the good ſhepherd, hut the den of Anti- 
* chriſt, the thief, and robber.“ What, then, 


muſt we think of the e who * 
| chis doctrine? arty 
| Again. « Though. for the — ene 
.* of the glad tidings of ſalvation, ſays this 
@ © learned Bifhop, it was expedient that the diſ- 
Ki eiples of Chriſt ſhould be formed into a kind 
« of ſodality; yet the founder of our holy fai 
"& never intended this, or any, other. reli gious 
E©pciety, to be part of its effentials, as appears 
from his 25 5 words i in my text (Lale! ix. 40 
. where he receives one, Who was propagating 
. the faith in him, to all the benefits and prero- 


3 


8 „ae of his religion; though he was out of 
& the pale of that F he had Juſt then 
* ill 6d 1. » AF. ; 
b But our Profeſſor, be fee, not content " 
eonfizing the necelity of churcb- memberſdip to 
tome particular eh, pres hath, by making every 
| x church a part of the univerſal viſible 
church, extended the neceſliry of church-member- | 


* Biſhop Warbirton's firſt ſermort' on Chirch Communion, in 
te x6 volume of his Sermons,” p. 461-163; | 
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Vi co falyarion,: to the univerſal vifible ſociery, 


_ and. conſequently to every particular church, 
- whoſe members have to ſhew the two "common 
_ marks of their belonging to the unwerſal wifible 
church, which, without doubt, the Papiſts have 
to ſhew evidently ax IIS py, 
| ning 'Ethufch, © 

It is true, our Profelior; to get rid E b 
culty he met with in the Conſeſfonal, hath 
_— fir" to fay, “ ſeparate churches are, in 

ect of one another, like ſeparate' men. 

ME: hu individual Proteſtant holds his religion 


« indeperidently of all others, & tees euch park: 
* cular proteſtant church.“ 


I Vill not ſuſpect the I in this pal ge i be 
meant for a. drawback upon the conc ſion, in 
caſe of need; becauſe che Ax Profet 
bath acknowledged i it in the amendment of his. 
bill *, as an expreſs declaration, that. « each par- 
4 xicular proteſtant church holds its religion in- 

4 dependently of all others; Which, however, | 
cannot be true, if each particular church is © a 
60 By of the univerſal Vi ible chureh, inſtitmed 


7 3 3 mult be 4 religious de. 
pendency, and pony” ee the dance i is 


* Vindinion, 2. 15416. 


$-: | . ſuch, 
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ſuch/ that it cannot be broken, wirhout defea · 
ing the end and purpoſe of the inſtitution by. 
which. it was created-. #3 PY „Ae Uh 
We have here, then; e l Deppen 
| laid down by one and the ſame writer. 1. Every 
particular chureli is a part of the ay „ 
church, inflituted by Chrift himſelf." And, a. Each 
particular proteſtant thureh bolds its religion in- 
dependently-of AlL others. Now, as oe of theſe | 
ptapofirious muſt, on the mere conſideration of 
felfoconfitency, de cliher” /etrafed or quibbled 
away, I eannot bur hope the learned Profeſſor, 
will a abide by the latter, and then let him work 
his will upon the former and welcome. It will 
give mo great pleaſure tp hate it in my power 
to congrarulate à very valuable part of his Mas 
jeſty's ſubjects, I mean the een 
on chi happy e in religious an 
| On, is Princi Nez OO: all idea of 
2 hifi, which 1 0 hk 10 long to their — 
tive ches, muſt vaniſh away of courſe... I 
am of opinion it may even ns the honeſt, (4 
lakers: For, the connection and dependengy of - 
particular religious ſocieties upon the Pro- 
| feſfor's univerſal viſible church' 2 5 diſſolved, 
rh&fieeraly pious and good a mong them may 
ſtiff be tembers of the tle church of Chr, 
notwwirhſtanding the abſence of one of the rb 
without which. they could” not, accbrding to 
the! Profeſſor, be include ET; in the large 


xxvi Dre 4% the 8 


eee baſam hi the | univerſal vifible 
church, | as: AN 
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As to what 1 may denen of potions FW 
_ exclyſove eftabliſbments, te/t:laws, and alliances, 
in thoſe proteſtant ſtates where each proteſtant 
church holds its religion independentiy of all 
others, 11iſt not to inquire. They are 
in very good hands; I mean thoſe of che learned 
Profeſſor, who, I daubt not, will take ſufficient 
care that they come to no detriment, notwith- 
r * e N his doing af ire. 

ut to go on ner ads. learned profeſſor. ; an 
«ix therefore the duty of «thoſe Who are ap- 
pointed under him ¶ Chriſt ] to eng 
and govern particular churches-— 4 


Before we proceed any e Ne who 
are they that are fo appointed, and how do they 
come by their appointment ? Theſe are no un- 
neceſſary queſtions ; for, till we know the men, 
and the authority by which they act, we can 
| neither judge of the extent of their. duty in 


governing, nor of *« our Fn in ROE o 
Gern 
The learned Vindicator. does not. fag 8 are 
appointed By Chriſt, but unpEx Chriſt; which 
implies, that their appointment is conveyed to 
them from Chriſt through ſome medium; which, 
a the governors themſelves, as well as the 
churches 


Y 


== nenn 


One thing Bek be a, 'on” Al Hands, 
370 that an immediate Uhle appointment of 
oyernors or ſuperintendents under Chriſt, and 
b Chriſt himſelf, was never vouchſafed to any 
churches, fince Chriſt's appearance \ on earth, But 
"to the firſt chriſtian” churches in which this 
 Jpoifes mitliſtered, ” "I would, therefore, willing- 
Iy be informed. how the governors bf proteſtant 
chaten, can make their title, or their appoint- 
ment, utider Chriſt, to govern, appear to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the churches to be governed; and, 
particularly, to govern in the manner contended 
for by che eren e gore 27 8 N of 
his Vindication? * 


The moſt natural expedient. figgelied by the 
Profeſſor's ſcheme, is for particular churches, 


which, ex hypotbefi, are parts of the univerſal 


viſible church, to apply to the univerſal. vidible 
church, to have ſuch governors appointed and 
properly authorized, under Chriſt, ta ſerye their 
ſeyeral occaſions as they ariſe. But, then, how 
could the wniverſal viſible church accommodate 
them with ſuch governors, ' otherwiſe than by 


referring them to the wniver/al vi ble head? 


whoſe ſubſtitutes the governors, appointed by 
him, of . courſe muſt be. But Proteſtants, as 
obſerved above, would have their objeQions to 


N ſort of appointment, as they abſolutely deny 


*b4 that 


„ 


8 


| neee kb — 
any buſy {s . 1 1 in 


uifeble governor, 
apy ſuch appointment; not to. mention, that 
| be a particul r. Proteſtant church to, apply tq 
1 og vi 725 church, on any f ſuch account, 
would be to give up that independency Which the 
learned Profeſſor exprelly Fo 10 belong 10 
each of, them. © ; gates. 1 huts 4} 
„There are 5 5 who. al, uu, chat _ 
vernors take ar receive this appointment 
Grit, Pl way of ſugceſnon from the apoſtles. 
B hardly Pals. Wich Froteſtants, who 
har the, Wasen eh of the 
we vilible church f che very lame thing, 
ding che plenitude. of papal power. And 
it happens, that x Proteſtant Diyines, of the 
figſt account among. ps, in putting a negative | 
upon this claim of the Roman pontifs, have done 
it in ſuch terms, and by ſuch arguments, as clear- 
ly and undeniably proye, that the claim of 
a poſtolie ſucceſſion, made by any church-gover- 
nors, is not at all more admiſſible than the claim 
of the Pope to to the ſucceſſion" of St. Peter 1 in par. 
ticular!. Y 
Mr. r. Locke, indeed, hath effeQually blocked up 
this channel of appointment by, an argument, 
which. will admit of no reply. 


1 ] See: Dr. Whithy's "rot on Marth. i. 7. intitoled, 


EY: 


* not any man think, me. imp! 
thing i eee 


__ * For Wah! e he has made. us, 


« esel mY upon e ls 


2 2 that, « ce be vey expres 
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395 are athered tag ther 
« 72 257 name, To, be in t ml of te 


* ſeems to imply the, co contrary.” W 


«an aſſembly Want any thing n t 
church, for ds 2 conſider RK 


* that nothing can there be wanting to the Rp : 
« tion of ſouls, oa e 5 85 
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Gil of'iichs rh; mn um dsf Win 
tlie Profeſſor vindicates to them, and to which | 
Bis opponents queſtion” their title, it is by no 


means to be taken for granted; but will require, 


on the part of the Vindicator, che dee and - 
woſt explicir proof. Feen 


But wwe muſt take the Prater r's nerf 7 e as 


1 fil it; and the next 7 5 comes under 
Sören, the duty 6 
Vernors.—“ It is Sire Af 


ele church. go⸗ 
e duty of thoſe 


hg are a ap oitted under him ro ſuperittend 
© and" govern” particular" chuircties, which are 


9 Se parts of the univerſal church, to ſecure 


Wand promote, as far as they are able, the true 


« faith and Gores of the Goſpel.” oe + Vang: | 


5 * oo 
10 this the very candid Eat, giving * 
Profeſſor credit for this appointment, and paſſing 
2 ſome equivocal words, which would other · 
Wiſe have required more immediate explanation, 
anſwers as follows: This is as readily. granted 
us the other (the propoſition in the foregoing 
« period): granted, however, not as a juſt de- 
- duction of a duty peculiar to church-governors, 
but of a duty incumbent on every chriſtian 
man, on all the members of every particular 
church, whatever office they may or oy not 
* bear in the ſame n. | 


- ® Exqmination, p. 33+ 


But 


__  $$eonDm Eprafon. wal 
But chis was not what the Profeſſor wanted, 
and yet, *unhappily; was as mach as be end 

demand: For, as the peruliarity of the duty de- 
pended upon tlie nature and circumſtance” of 
the appointment; which he had reſtad upon b. 
own bare word, and as he had limited the duty, 
even with reſpect to church governors, by die 
Words ag fur a, they are able,” he could not 
ſafely deny, that it was agualſy the dury of every 
chriſtian man, who ſhould have abilities | 
with a church- governor, to ſecure and promote 
dhe true faith and doctrines of the Goſpel a for 
n haxe been to deny, bw is the duty = 
of every. chriſtian to. be e e 5 
niſh his fellow members, as ar as he i able... 


; Bur: the; peculiarity: could not, aften all. che 
ſpared; and thus the Profeſſor endeavours to 
krecoyer his title to it. en ihne Jen 
+ This duty, which is common to all chriſtians; 
Nea be diſcharged by each, in ſuch a mamer 
4 as is ſuitable to his particular ſtation : and; in 
s every ſociety, the ſtation of che governors of 
« jt makes it» their peculiar duty to take rare, 26 
e far as they are able, that the other members 
of it, in their reſpective ſtations and callings, 
ec advance the proper ends of vey mn 
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—— Profeſior: hath e in 
xpreſs4rerms} char-© the ovl legitimate means 


*, of, Cuniſt, are inſtructions in the faith and 
*doarigeds which he, and his apoities in his 
< names delivered to marikind, with exhortations 
« and admonitions to attend to them, to embrace 
them, to ꝓerſetere in them, and, by a pious 

<« and wirtuons life and con verſation, * bring 
e forth. een Fruits of them.“ um 


, : The 3's 23 a Ss. 
e Deo den err Nass-! * an 


* At Kammer Pöbel: chen, by tt 


mnie « e g b AUP tins, be 


unckerſthod to mean, that” there are chriſtians, 
to whoſe particular ſtation it is table to ad- 
vance ant preſerde the true rehgien of Cheiſt, 
x far as” they a able, by tbeſß legitimate 
means? or, that it is unſuitabl te the particular 
ſtations ef ſome r ehriſtians to advance and pre- 
ſerve: true religliom as far as they are able; 

by am means whatever? If it be not unſuitable. 
for a chriſtian, in any ſtation, to advance and 
preſerve ttue religion, as far as he is able, by 


ſome means, what' means muſt he make: uſe of, 


if theſe, mee re e to his 
particular ſtation? 


Or, would the "Ora" profellor de underſtood 


to mean, that. Thee means are only then legitimate 


and proper means, when in the hands of church- 


governors z 


8 eee n — 


governors; and improper and Silogitimate in the 
hands of men in ober ftations? If this i dis 
meaning, what is the duty he ſpeaks of, as , 

=. to all chriſtians # And, if eicher er hefe 

is his meaning, what uſe would he malte of is 
analogical argument, draum from the goverment 

in every ſociety, towards proving the prevdiarity + 
he wants to gfnuicats. to his eclurchogorenniors ? 0 
Or, laſtliy, would he be ynderftood ta mean, thac | 
the"ſociery he Speaks of, as inſtinnted'by-Gleilt  * 
himſelf, for the end and purpoſe of leading men | 
to eternal life, ry . eg f 

tuted for temporal ends E 7 1 


10 theſe queſtions, I reborn, the ct 
Profellor will be Nute ve an{wers, for 
the A, * biz dee, A | 

 Homener, 1canpo. bus. conſider. the, als 
L have © juſt cited, from the, ſecond Vindication, as . 
a plain, Hlertüre towards 'a compromiſe; and f 
' methinks 1 diſcern, even through this ohſer 
and confaſiqn of language, whar terms ei 
content the learned Profellor.— « It is the e ty, 
wc he tells us, of thoſe wha : are appointed, un 1 
« Chtiſt, to ſuperintend and govern partiailar 
cc churches—t6 ſecure and promote, as far as they 
« ar Pie * * faith * e of 0 
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Now it ſeems te me very likelys, that the 
learned Prafeſſor would allow the promoting the 
true faith, Gσν, to be a duty common. to all 
chriſtians, provided he might have leave to ap- 
Propriate the duty of ſecuring the true faith and 
doctrines of ee to dae of e 
Knee 

eee of Reade” Ke, bs ke 
bands af the Laity, might be attended. with; great 
inconveniences. The people, in that caſe, might 
Put in their claim to the right of firing and 
4 the faith, and ſoundneſs in doctrine, 
of their reſpective paſtors, even after they had 
Paſſed through the hands of their e 

n Whereas the governors of the 
Church, having previoully ſecured the true faith 
in an eſtabliſhed confe Non, the duty of promoting 
it in the terms of that confeſſion, might be ſafely 
latruſted wir chriſtian men in other ſtations. | 


The learned Profeſſor, however, muſt excuſe 
us, if we take a little time to conſider how far 
it may be adviſeable for us to accede to this par- 
tition of duty. We ſhall deſire, in the firſt place, 
to know, what he means by the word ſecure, 
when appliell to the faith and doctrines of the 
Goſpel? We ſhall, then, requeſt to be in- 
, againſt what that faith and thoſe doc- 
trines want to be ſecured? Whether, with re- 
pen to their being recorded, they are not full as 
well 


1 Hors, by. — any — poners or apr 
pointments, can pretend to ſecure any = 
relating to them, beſides the bare outward. pro- 
Fon of them? And, laſtly, whether the duty 
_ of ſecuring the. faith and doctrines of the Goſpel, 
when appropriated to church-governors, may not, 
at the 3 run, Nd] in the ts", of a 251 


3 5 focietics hey govern . are — 4 
Upon che ſame plan with ern other ſociety? 

I have now only to add a few words, concern 
ing the candor and ingenuity of our learned Pro: 
feſſor, in the management of his Vindication, which 
will ſufficiently appear by a ſhort compariſon of 
. Exordium with his Peroration. 


What he begins to vindicate is only “ a ge- 


ial right,” which goyernors uf proteſtant 


churches have to require aſſent and ſubſeri- 
* ption to the truth of soxx confeſſion of fal 
«and doctrines v * which they, who can 
themſelves. concerning the appointment of his 
chyrch-governors, might be ready enough to 
grant him, as that may ſeem to imply no more 
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witneſs in We ut page af Se — 
where he elainte, fer hiv ehtnch. gowerhort, * 


_ © aprecable to the trüth of the Guſpel a. 
terve to vitdicate dhe partioufar confeſſion of 


« right to. Genre he of Toth. decrines 
to che members of rhetr churth 2 they judge, 
a tpom the beſt information they can get, 125 


Gaim; which; if ir ſlould 


or not: Por will not the'governvis of the — 

of Rome ſay; Nene e ee 

. * 3 
" The claim, we fee, is ſounded: pc Ren oy 


7 be, if the ſcriptures of the New Teſta : 
ment were loſt, and the doctrines of them, no 


wiy recoverable, but by ſuch information I. 
| ſeraps of tradition, and mutilated and imperfect 


citations in ſome old books, would afford, Not : 
the leaſt room 1s there left, as, this claim is 


ſtared, for a ſuſpicion that the written Golpel, 


exhibiting the very dodrines of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, is {till in being, and in a condition | to 
be conſulted"by e - "i nan, 2 18 wants or r deſires 


+» 


5 Findication, p- 18. 
information. 


impart to him. A Er, 

2 t part of the ſtory, — — an 
d Profe, for che governors 

is pretending | 
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1 — 7 its 515 ay vt hour rk by 


to. infal 

hey ry | wh 7991 PER 
EY ner, is juſt 33 it happens... .. Befo e. 
ws Rette che bottom of the. page, we find æberg 
Ns eaſes, herein promitant; chuech-goreraors 


mehr 1 211 Id zl ef; 17 if, enen 


* 0 | | tannot ; 
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7 5 = and eh rye 
Aer A eue with this cruſt 
'eoitittifited"to them“ This caſe happen 
del ben they are „ Jed away by very nt who | 
«(His kimfelf able tb reform it; and üs often 
« 25 Wy art Wand ohe e the Faith and 
L W6EHinls Eoptaltet in it. „„ 
"Fo be lire cis 1 ne ig gd, | 
will 2pp pear by 4 ſhort ®, of Proteſtant 
meckes, wi IN e& tb ir confeſſions, 
es the e cnt of i Aa, 
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© Same. of the conf Protect Churches 
N A en e hundr 


rept, nx 


G* 4 n 


act —.— 2 
Aab liſbment of. any, 12 Au 
2 9 AS Shag in Proteſt Churches, Even 

and 50 8 the goyerhors of 


= | nes oe FRE 9 Kr . 
on to ſuch 
Fg IF 5 Lime 1 al 75 7 65 5 55 
| things IE in them, "A matters of * en | 
no good acebunt could be gion.” And THE, indeed, 
has beei the language of che woſt wiegt, ar - 
zt leaſt" the moſt- liberal{ptrited Writers in All 
ak Churches, that WT have eee, 
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This, I ſuppoſe, will de conſidered/>bpithe- 
cdnitid realer! to be a diſferdnt caſe fromtliat 
ſtared by dhe Profeſfor here ĩt ãs (repreſented 
as if only here and there à conteited wrong- 
Head, or no body know w]õ¹ pretanding to the 
character f à teformer, had enpreſſed their 
ahn of — —ͤ— 
pore. — | 


ini n nee 


Now 75 N Atzen . in Lone 0 chen 


RA | 15 theſe confelhgns ate noW, = 
& : de f . che lenge th” « 
we 457 15 3 9 9 8 5 158 Nod 


ene aha Uno, feribus 
1 l 205 onee fobjirte . 
r e of 


Sela 
tat 1 77 1 in 


8 28 . might pon. fach. examination, b — 70 
be reaſgnable, necefary, . edlfyi lr nd l 4 
mur 52 in which, th refided. ” Haye they 
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is 1 8 & 16 Ih, af 
| brag 85 den 17 15 
| menaces, e . A 
tendency? Have "nor F been OR 
former times e in I | a brow: 
Hann dee 


85 | ts (bange then'; ad 


| regard? And, . 
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bare ſuch matters ad *nevdful, 
eden b hon of Ib, Sasse I F 
Vellbruhat purpoſe is its wen, ta- Nax af Mage 
churches of hafte governors tis aeh been 
cheloonduct, that the male 1 
fallitslity?'-' Are noti theſo the. genuine, he | 
nuural, che conſtant effects; of choſe reten 
bn To Nhat ur poſc in it tog ſty uf thoſe. 
Proteſtant Churches, which have newer fangt 
formation, that they may be batter 
me than ahgtber 7; Te chat 


the Fele IE ſome 
1 reaſviizble re- 


pi a0 1 10 in ths Cane Brent; — 
it unbecenting the" offite; chm -governers, 
a. iitonfiftent wait? the" tra committed i. them, 
A th 2 rhie dcn | 


aud, kalle fuppdlitivn, * | 
Rade nor rhe "met 3155 have made th : 
Wete, 4 <onfiderable; es ro deſerte the leaſt 


the lgarned 8 
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— — kao char .me en 
| ſuch fortheſſer 


| eee 
— ar ee 
ment does; mor; I apprekend, come 10 is 
dintely in queſtion, "aviithe: ruf g phe — | 
and that hat 'malees the pre fibres fs 
mach.” De tit av) it may dhe Profelor: d. 
like the ſentiment; aud thetefore would mend 
ity which he tries to do, by telling us, hrt 
though” ptoteftatit churches, or rather cu - 
garernorx, are ever fo wrong in theiidoctrines 
yer, if they thint themſelves in the right ere | 


are obliged to abide by chem .. 2 
there. would be UE "$9 4 139 Tome 
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ernors, under 
mobs 1 5 855 art neem: = 
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haze to, beſtqw z and, if! this- is che caſes 4;d0 
no. ſee why protaſtant churchsgoyerngns, « as 
well as Others, ſhould not be infallible ire 
Dos, after alli is it 8 ad 16 be depended N 
upon, that all governors of Proteſtdut 
Churches have always fbeughi the doctrines 
« of their eſtabliſhed confeſſions to be right??? 
Has the learned Profeſſor never heard of any 
of chem, who have held, written, or taught 
any thing contrary a0 the doctrine of che con- 
feſſion of his own: particular church? If he 
has not, has it not ſtruck him with ſurprise, 
that fo many men ſhould have ariſen in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, for two hundred years 
ſucceſſively, with intelle&s ſo exactly ijtted to 
_ their, reſpective confeſſions, as if böth had 
been ſhaped together, like the coat and the 
lining, by the ſame ſtroke of the ſhears ?. But 
if he has heard (ad who has not?) of Diß 
| among the governors of | Proteſtant: 
Churches, and thoſe in no ſmall numbers, was 
it fair in him ern _ nn ge; the con- 
trary ſuppoũtion? | {ele Ul 1 
"ix Fcan bergipe d che Wi Profellor any 
ching, even chis ſpice of controverſial drrifice, 
in conſideration of his ſending his readers to 
Mr. Locle firſt Letter on Toleration, and to 
the Dedication to Pope Clement XI. prefixed to 
Sir Richard Steel”s Account of the Slate 2 ae he 
Ml 
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* aſides ofthe following perform | 


7 — freely confeſſes bimſelf to be one | 
of thoſe, who, in common with an emi- 

- have been ſeized with that epide- 
mieal malady of idle and vifionary men, TAE 
* PROJECTING TO REFORM/ THR Pute 
Nor would he have any reaſon to be aſhamed of 
elaſſing with ſo conſpicuous à character, were it 
not that he bath unhappily taken an antipathy 
to that courſe of medicine, to which ſo many 
others of the fraternity owe the recovery of their 
health and ſenſer. He is ſtill, alas! labouring 
to bring his project to bear, even when all the 
world about him is exclaiming at the folly of 
- every: —— engaged in Na ee an 
r Ale 

The boueſt ub üs he 4080 0 — 
1 than the diſeaſe; having ſeldom obſerved 


any one of theſe patients perfect cured, but by | 


« See, The i, Dedication profixed to the ſecond volume of C 
Oy e &c. publiſhed LA 
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"the application of a charm, which IE Speraten 
F 3 extreme wes in the ſhaps of politi- 
[ eſcrfts. the public ag good to 
_—, — a —— which, of courſe, 
— in a perfect conformity to the principles and 
| in faſhion, and not ſeldom puts the re- 
fired anatic in à way of recovering with 
advantage, whatever he was in danger of loſing, 
| hy Perſiſting in his former rveri. | 
ur ſage adviſers will, no doubt, ase r 
- there is a middle way between the two extremes; 
and that a nan of prudence and probity, having 
tried his talent at reforming without ſucceſs; may 
well fr down contented, enjay his on opinion, 
and pratctiſe his on virtue in ſome corner, out 
of the way of temptation. and, for the reſt, leave 
others, who are willing to take the ee _ 8 
nm their boſt of it. 

Io this ſober counſel, I, for e ee 
kuve che leſs objection, could I'be\ſfatisfied; that 
andre character in matters concerning public 
reformation, where talents are vouchſafed; though 
ever ſo ſparingly, were to be juſtified; and par- 

ticularly where, as in this country, every man 
may, wichin decent een neee as 
eee + nh Wie 
here are certain Provinces and lighter, 
Where, if the public really wants to be reformed, 
they who occupy them muſt be ar ſome trouble 


in ſtifling their own con pictions, before they can 
3 "> lie 


| W N 
been phojeokijifir dhe ii e db u glg 


To many of theſeiproyinces belong -cotfiderable — 


degrees of "influence arid authoriry,c:{ufficient to 
give weight and ſucceſs to ſeaſonable and ſpitit- 
ed remonſtrances. And they who are in the 
loweſt ſtations of watchmiẽh and labourers max 
bear their teſtimony, perhaps with more advan» 
tage than may be apprehended by thoſe, who 
conſder not, from whom we are to lool for the in- 
craſs of what is planted or watrred by any hand. 
2 the obligation exiſts, ſhould think 
it can hardly be removed out of view, without 
awful period when ene account 
ſhalt be called for. SOR M31 n n hn : 
But, indeed, indolent l e 
mon. aid hardly a poſſible, effe&' of the cure per- 
formed upon idle and-vifſonary reformers of the 
Public. 'Tdlenefs, in the proper ſenſe of the term, 
is not their failing. CO ape rw perſons 
ealy un- 
| I Their inexperience 
leads them into — hopes that fame, ho- 
nours, und rewards maſt crown their labours. It 
is inconceivable to them, that, where the public 
is ſo grofsly and notoriouſly wrong, it ſhould not 
acknowledge its obligations to thoſe, who intereſt 
themſelves to ſet it right, by the moſt ſubſtantial 
inſtances of its gratitude. And this is the idle 
part of the character, in the figurative ſenſe. 
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But vrhen the aſtoniſhed aiGdiney} Cſs bis mt 


rate, and perceives chat public error, of the moſt 


palpable kind, has irs champions ready armed at 
all points Ane prepared to diſpute every inch of 
ground with him. that nothing would be 
tempt, aud pbverty ; human nature, and an im- 
patience to be ſiguring with eclat, commonly 
bring him over, without much heſitation, to the 
ſurer ſide; where he ſets himſelf to act the part 
of a true prſelyte, chat is t ſay, to reſam back- 
wards, with a violence and precipitation propor- 
tioned to the ſuſpicions his new allieg might en- 
-rertain of his hankering after his old deviations, 
ſhould he not give the moſt en proofs of his 
+ ellecuabcotetion. .. ci n 
Mere not the ſubjeftof.-2oo ſerious a nature, 

(or the particulars — are to be under ſtood 
of . reformation. and reformers of religious mat- 


ters) and were not the Dramatis perſonæ of too 
ſolemn a caſt to be exhibited in Comedy, one 
might give very diverting. inſtances of this kind 
_ of frailty, in more than one of thoſe, who have 
not, only affected, wich a Kind of philoſophical 


grimace, to ridicule their own; former conduct as 


 - 1dle and vifionary, but alſo, to fill up the meaſure 
of cheir merit with their party: have been the for- 


wardeſt to expoſe, reprobate, and, to the utmoſt of 


their good will, cenie thoſe whe a in chi 
epidemical folly, 


The 


Frnsm 25445 hk „* 


Ahe perſiſters, iudeed, are but few and no 
vonder. All their diſcouragements conſidered. 
| they may be ſaid, like Abra bum, againſt hogs, to; 
believe in hope. In the firſt ranks of their adver- 
| ſaries appear thoſe who enjoy-plentifuls/emolu- 
ments from the nature: and conſirutFion of the 
eftabliſbment, who are therefore concerned to de - 
fend every thing belonging to it, not becauſe it; 
is true, or reaſonable, or nighteous in ĩtſelf, or with 


* reſpoct ro the deſign of the Goſpel, but becauſe it 1 


is eſtabliſhed. With litigants of this complexian,: 
arguments drawn from reaſon; from ſcripture, 
from the moſt notorious facts, aręe of ng force. 
When particular anſwers fail hem, they haye 
general ones at hand, which do thęir buſineſs/gf-. - 
fectually. Public authority, long polleſhon, the, | 
concurrencę of the majority, ihe danger to pu- 
lie peace from attempts to innovate, &c... &c.. &c. 


have ſach a formidable appearance, eyeg in the 
eyes of. ſome of che warmeſt, friends of Reforma · 
tion, that they will often ſhudder at the temexity 

of their, own champions, when: they conſider wit 


whom, and with what they are to engage, and 


| (fach are che effects of this kind of intimidation) 


will ſuppreſs: their awn. ſpeculations, tc AH, 
ſaſpicions of being connected wich a ſer of men, 
whom the nature and tenor of ſuch anſwers go 
near to ſtigmatize with der r en heinous) 


3 ſedition. ot n * 
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The whole taſe-is ſer ſer forth by Mr: Behle in Io 
muſterly 4 manner, that I bannot reſiſt the tem- 
ptation of giving a pretty long extra from him, 
without any fear however of diſguſting the ſenſi- 
ble reader with the prolixity of it, for which the 
juſtneſs of chat great man's ſentiments upon ſo 
intereſting a ſubject, will male him ample amerids, 
as well as furniſh me with ſotie reflections ariſing 
from the caſe as ſtared by Bayle, compared with 
the ung of. _ ADORE in our own 
country. SKY 30 4 Wade d 

Jobn ts Lache 1 n e e 
bonne, having, in the courſe of his learned dif- 
quiſitions, fotitd out the falfchood of many 10 
gends and traditions concerning the faiars Who 
were honoured with places in the popiſh calen- 
dars, made no ſeruple to publiſh his diſcoveries, 
and, in conſequenee of them, to propoſe, that 
theſe imaginary beings might be expunged from 
thoſe Calendars, Martyrologies; &c. as 6ccaſionitig- 
an highly criminal ſuperſtition in thoſe who paid 
religious adoration to them. He even ventured 
ro attack the angelie doctor Aquinas, as charge- 
able with great ignorance, or great infincerity,2in } -- 
building this arguments Wut e N 
fabulous traditiobns. te} 
One Baron, 4 Jacobine krlar 3 As 
defence of Ahuinas, maintainitigy that'® the tradi- 
tions he built upon had been derived from pri- 
* mitive times; that Laumsi's reſearches and con- 

8 * cluſions 
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« cluſions wert the eniptoythene of a pragnarijut 
genius, more: concerned to obtain a great! than 
a good name; that Launot ought; | ke S.. T- 


4, to have let things alone when they were 


well; and that, admitting ſome af theſe tradi- 
« tions \rete: of doubtful authority, or even. fabu- 
« lous;/Lewna ſhould have paid a pruper regard - 


to chat maxim of the phyſicians, - Molumchene _ | 


* poſitum ge muniets,”'- Wich, being transferred 
into divinity; ſigniſies, that;ifalſe traditions, which 


ds nut hurt faith, and proinate piety, aught-ta be 


. retaimedy:and not diſturbed. Upon e Ar. 
| Bayle tan eon: Ye, 
f all the cjrcurſtancts ſet forth by abla,7; — 


cobine were true, there is no doubt hat Fob: © 


de Launcr was defervedly: condemned, 1b one 


« his ill nature, would oppoſe mate generabopi- 
<« nions, which had obtained time out of mind, 0 
4 the advancement of piteys while oat wv, 
r 5 0 3745 Pail, 
But this is not the caſe of 2 
bonne doctor. The traditions he oppbſes have 
no good title, and his arguments agalnft chem | 
© are unanſwerable. Now, in chis Gaſe, it is 
« plain, there is all the right th the world t bring 
the moſt general and ancient opinions to 4 trial, 
© eſpecially — mer xcriming) | 
* devotion... . desk e 


Vier 
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ho, to make bimtelf elke of, and te facisfy , 
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e Les it may be dbſerved, ee 
Sages this: doctor were of ſuch forte, as to 
* undeceive abundance of people; but yet the 
-* abuſes have not been removed: Things remain 
upon the ſame foot in;Provence h and elſemhere. 
They tell you ſtill the ſame ſtories they told 
your anceſtors, and you ſee the ſame Worſhip 
and the ſame ceremonies. This proves the 
difference there is betwixt private perſons and 
the public. Particular people are moſt of them, 
Lone dme or other, undeceived and yet the 

| practice of the public remains the ſame! 1,7) 
After Which Mr. Bayle brings ſome parallel 
e en Clown} amd! Juvenul, to ſhew, that 
public inſtitutions in the Raman ſtate, kept their 
ground againſt the conviction Wen a gy. | 
j And then goes on thus | wy * . 
There is no likelihood that they who! follow 
the ſteps of John de Launoi, can do any ſervice, 

_ « whilſt things are only carried on by way of li- 
* terary diſpute. The patrotis of falſe devotion 

i will Beyer recede. They find their account 
165 eh in not bating an ace, and they ate 
« powerful: enough . to' ſecure themſelves from 
any violence. The court of Rome will ſecond 
„and ſupport them. Thie Romiſh church ſeems 
to have adopted the religion of the god TERIII- 
us of the Roman republic. This god neyer 


. Mary Moplaken is worktiped 4s the con- 
verter of the . 


5 yielded 
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* yielded a-tile, no pot to Jupiter bimſcif; which 
, a fn, ſaid they, chat the Roman people 
ſhould never recede, nor yield an inch of ground 
© to their enemies. If any Pope. ſhould; Id be will- 
ing to ſacriſice ſomething to the reunion of the 
ſchiimgtics, ſome infignificapt derotions, ſome 
* ſyperanguated traditions, he might apprehend 
* a great a murmur againſt him, as the Heathens 

„made againſt the ſcandalous peace of, the wes 
* peror. Jouian tink FE, 
Hille then proceeds to give ſome modern . in- 
ſtances pf. the bad ſucceſs of Reformers. — Of 
tte Jeſuit Papebrach, and his aſſtanrs, « ho at- 
* tempted to. purge the Atta Sandtorum. of many 
© fabulous and ſcandalous particulars, for which 
* ſervice the Carmelites and other monks pro- 
| 72 ſeveral volumes of the faid Aa, ſo 
ur ged, to be burned by the Inquifitfon of To- 
« having 

bs « ja down ſome very good rules concerning the 
« worſhip of ſome ſaints, and the judgment to be 
made of relics ; — was anſwered, Phyſicidh, heal | 
« thyſelf; — reform firſt the worſhip paid in ſome 
* houſes of your order of St. Benedict to ſaints 

+ as dubious as any. He was likewiſe told of 
the injury he did the church, and the advan- 
* tage, he gave to Proteſtants. . Laſtly, of 

Mr. Thiers, who “ ſet up againſt falſe relics, — 
examined where the bodies of martyrs-lay, — 
—— ſome diſſertations upon che * tear 
4 of 


* 1 Pe to the. 
« of. Pendims, and upon St. Henin. All, fare 
Mr. Bayle, was loft labour. The King's council 
« ſuppreſſed his book about St, mim as the 
ene. fc. ee eg he kat 
» « publiſhed upon the ſame queſtion.” - F $6 
Mr. Bayles.contludfng reflection is as follows. 
© The: fruits, of à diſcreet zeal are — 4 
« in the bud. They build upon this princip 
« that it is dangerous to abrogate old — $4 
that boundaries ought not to be removed; 
< and that, according to the old proverb, we 
« ſhould leave the minſter where wr find it. The 
« proſperity of the Chriſtian Rome, juſt like that 
« of the Pagan Rome, is founded upon the pre- 
ſervation of ancient rites. Conſecrations muſt 
« be complied with; Teligion will allow no alter- | 
ation in them, ſed illa mutari vetat religio, et 
* conſecratis utendum eft. In our days, ſaid a ſub- 
prior of St. AY; let 1 us Hoare of innova- 
tions 3. 3 
We * * 25 it is: How numerous, 
bow Wald diſciplined the forces chat are brought 
into the field againſt Reformers; how able the 
generals that head them, and how determined 
the Whole body not to yield an inch, even to 
the united powers 2 piety, truth, . common 
* 2 
dete da. Art. LauxOI (Jonn vs) Rem. E. 
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But, 


n 11 len. *. 

eee 1 hear « zealous anti-reformer,; 
ſtendy to his point. and! not Eaſily; diſooncerted, 
erpoſtulating with in to the following effect: 
We ſee, indeed, from his tepreſetttation of - 
Mr. Bayle, hots it ig; but only} bo it i in 
«. 69pyh couturies . Do not Proteſtant churches 
_ « reprobite ſaint-wotſhip of all: ſorts? Have we: 
« any ſuch inſtances among us of grofs idolatry; 
us that of Worſtüpiug an imaginary ſaint? And 
4 ear} you pretend, there are any erters or cor- 
ruptious in the church of Euglond, any thing! 
< like to havł ſo ill an effect upon the people, as 
< the ſhameful} ſuperſtitions attacked by the Nena 
« ref6rmers above-mentioned ? On nhother hand 
is it fair to put the reformed churches and 
« particularly the church of England, which pre- 
tend to no infallibility, and which are foumded 
4 upon principles of Chriſtian Wberry; upon the 
ume footing of obſtinacy with the church of 
Nune, the very genius and ſpirit of Which e- 
„ cludes all examination, and all right of private 


judgment ? And is it not upon record, that the / | 


church of England hath made alterations in her 
* public forms, and doth ſhe not declare that ſne 
is ready to make them again, _ 
« weighty occaſions???  _ 

To the firſt part of this —_—— * ; 
that neither Launoi, Papebroch, Mabillon, nor 
Thiers, made the leaſt queſtion about the lawful- 
neſs of -worſhiping thoſe whom they eſteemed to 

N be 
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be real ſaints or venerating what could- be proted 
to be true relics, They ſaw not the leuſt Kdolatry 
or ſuperſtition in either practice. And, it being 
preſuppoſed by chem, that ſaint · worſhip was both 
lawful and edifying, I apprehend; it would not be 
of much - ſignificance, with reſpect either to the 
piety or moral ptineiples df the people, that they* 
were under the deluſion which theſe reformers 
endeavoured to remove. Mr. Boyle; indeed, calls 
it a criminal devotion; but, upon principles which 
he hath well explained elſewhere, it could nat be 
R erimina zl in the party who intended | ec his worſhip y 
to a real ſaint 4. If a French papiſt was per- 
ſuaded that his prayers to St. Firmin or St. Reun- 
tus were as properly directed as thoſe he made to 
St. Peter or Sti Paul, his inward ſpirit of devotion” 
would be no leſa zealous aud ſincere in the one 
_ eaſe than in the other; nor would the merit of it 
ſuffer any diminution on account of a miſtake of 
which he was not, nor could be made ſenſible. 
And this is the circumſtance which gives all its 
Worth to Father Barons maxim, Malum beng poſe” 
EL 
The cafe, indeed, is different, when you aſcend 
from the common people to their governors and 
directors, who were conſcious of the anne 
| Manch rt 
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"I" See bis — "Phil ph, ſur ces 29 de ]. Chris, 
Contrain les Centrer. Part II. Chap. viil, where he ets 
to prove, que la cenſcience gu 5 0 dens hho Nat a * mt mei que 
alle gui q off e 16% 
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dul kept it up, or who were capable jndges of 
_ Laans''s reaſonings, and refuſed to examine them. 
But even hexe it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
Kate the comparative guilt of popiſh and proteſt- 
ant rulers in the like circumſtances, within their 
reſpeRtive departments; and the whole (as it ſeems 
to me at leaſt) would turn upon the true anſwer 


10 chis ſingle queſtion, Whether certain partieu- 


lars. which are,oqully proved to- want reformation 

among have not as ill an effect upon 
= proteſtant people, while they continue unre- 
formed, as the miſtake of a falſe ſaint for a true 
one, has upon a papiſt, who believes ſaint · wor- 
hip to be an indiſpenſable duty? I forbear to 


8 nn nnn 


- 


* With pe webe — eber the ex- 
poſtulation above, I would beg leave to obſerve, 
that Mr. Bayles: ſpeculations are founded upon 
the nature and genius of religious eſtabliſhments 
in general. Nor can the church of England take 
it amiſs to be ranked with the church of Rome, 
nor the church of Rome to be ranked with a Pa- 
" \gancſtabliheeny, ſo far as the parallel really and 
in fact will hold. To me there does not appear 

- — conſideration which impeached the prudence, 
gor obſtructed the ſucceſs, of Launai, Mabillon, or 
- Thiers, that would not operate equally to the diſ- 
reputation and diſappointment of an Engliſh Pro- 
- teſtant Reformer. In all — eſtabliſhments, 
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| #PhEFATE 10'tht 
where temporal emoluments are aner to the 
profeſſion of a cetrain ſyſtem of do tines, wache 
Uſage of a certain routine of forms, and bp | 


ed chat things fhould continue as they are. 
A feformatief might endanger hide etholuments, 
For though ir{howld only Begia Wirk pech tin 
25 fre moſt notorioufly amiſs, che alteration 
which would no way affect their temporal intereſts, 

et, by opening & door to farther inquiry (which 
Ar bo nattiral effect of it), their — 
and revenues hight poſſibly be brought into que - 


tion, and de thought c need ſome regulatſonn, 


which it can hardly be ſuppoſed rhey would ap- 


prove. So that they who aſk, Who knows where 
4 refur mation may end # by way of giving a/rea- 


ſon why it nould not be begun, art᷑ certainly nt 
unwiſe in their generation. A man of ſanſe, though 
he may love his money better than any thing elſe, 
may, napyertheleſs, be capable of — | _— 
part ticulars where u reformation is wanted. 
For tlie reſt, che elergy of proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
mene have been e in Ng jo 3 


. and augurs. — our on 
country, as far as ever I could ſet, are kept in 
their prejudices and adherente to their .prefeat | 
forms, by the ſame conſiderations and ways of ar- 

. guing that attach the vulgar in other countries 
to 


. 
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wu of u worſe complexion . We have an 
, e in the renowned Ti/lotfon, what murmurs 
| the preſiding'charatter in or church experienced, 
5 way to a reformation of our public 
rrices, though in the leaſt importaut 

. The arguments againſt a reform, 
taken from pofeion and antiquity, and the expe- 
por of ene to ancient 8 have been as 

often and ag warm 7 urged dy ſome proteſtants 

in England, as by. the 'orthvdex in foreigh lands. 
Ho dextrons we are at” retrimination, the late 


Mr. Nut“ Letters to à Difſenting Gentleman re- 
main able and ſtanding evidence. Father 
W Wale con the hike me uf ft ads: - 
vantage he gave to Proteſtants; than the authors 
of rhe Nee und candid Diſpuiftiant have been 
told of the coumenance they gave to the Engliſh 
Proteſtant Dilleaters”. inet 1 im not certain. 
b *' Sec Biſhop Bevercees nee ebene 
99,3% 89; and molt of the Sermaps at Hutchins's Lecture. 

This beck of your [The Free and Candid. 
« tions] Will be u meant 8 E. 
'*< eſtimation ef the church of Fugiazd inthe eyes of many of its 
© members, as well as to confirm and encourage the Difſenters 


- « in their preſeiit ways, perhaps alſo to increaſe the number of 
them. our Diſqatfitions,' doubtleſs, will be confidered 


ene Aﬀentd, Hored 'with'6rtinance of almoſt all forts, 


_ © i to attack the church of Frg/and, which our adverſaries, no 
doubt, Will tant you for, and have [recourſe to, upon alt. 


* oecaons. Free and eee on the fe 
Candid Wen, aſcribed ts Mr. hy 24 p. 59. 6. 
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hat he would be miſtaken, 

{ors of England. a Pe Pe 15 

ure Rane ®) tha 5 the remonltrances LP 

* dee have re ren ered the ch C church. more firm 

xd inflexible, exen with relpedt 1 to ome * Particy- 
| which ſeemed to be oe up on all hands, till 


So Ly 


1 2 were pointed our, for reformarion by theſe 


Ni 


Ws and ifionary, men. 15 
222 t the e ee 5 8 made in 
: eccleliaſtical ſyſtem amount, 92 conſequently : 
| 4 far che church maꝝ be diſpoſ cd to. a further 
Api wh upon juſt an weihen calions, will 
ſeen by and by. Ni Bes Anand e 
1 Here,is more than » 1 one | think, 


10 deter a reformex, Who ig able and deliberate 
enough to count the cg, from ever meddling with 
public error, een mith more than half the cou- 
rage of Luther, Aman muſt. be in a, very un- 
common ſituation, as well as of an uncommon 
ſpirit, even in this land of liberty, who. is bold 
enough to undertake the patronage of à cauſe, 
to which ſo many, at different periods, have fallen 
martyra. Not —— by fire and ſword, 


| pa 'concordiam.. tal, en 3 Kaba 210 
Eraſmus, eo confilio ut mutuum cedamus et condonemus, non 

tantum quod adverſarii prorſus nihil cedunt, nec gedere. volunt, 

Auin potius rigidius et obſtinatius nunc omnia defendunt quam 

unquam antea, etiam talia auſi nunc exigere, que ante Zutherum 
W.. damnaverant, N N _ 
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Fine Wasen n 
hw ofrener, perhaps, by What kills as ſarely, 
though. not ſo quickly, hupger and-nakednels, - | 
For the mis fortuiie ia that the malady of re- 
fotming thie public, ia moſt apt to ſeiae up 


mate ſtudy of the holy ſemptures; whoſe views 
in life, and, ordinatily;whdſe ſcanty eircumſtances 
roquirt, that they ſheuld preſer᷑ te ſome eredit 
un their coclehaſteat ſuperiors, in order to pro+ 
curr themfehtes a docent un nate. Nothing 
ean be wone futał to ſoch than a mntinous: ſpirit 
of reſarmation They ape marked of courſe as 
_ forbidged and contrabdrids men; A ſpriglatly aca- 
dent wasmir-duy making dome free obſervations 
apon che Canons, befobe an eminent ſage of the 
law Beware, young man fays tis / prudent 
counſellor, & of the doch alte, and vemember that 
Tabea ee a0 Welt as nm, 
dem . 2 beer 7 ids / enn c | 

Bur, after alt, they whereas ger telle, | 

m a'frution 
not to be affected by them; will not be abſoluely | 
_ deſticme of ſome gleums of hope and comfort, 
over and beſides hat refules from 1 Stand 
 -1cſtimany ot haxing done their dur. R 
Mr. Hayia, as the reader bath — 
a e dhe reaſoninga of Dr. Laune had, force 
ebouglr te eonvinee abundanee of people,” * 
- thoſs af caurſe, people of che beſt ſenſe, and th 


Th yes piety. 2 no doubt, hach n — 
pened 


_ thoſe;/whoſe/profeſfion'teads them to u mote inti-- 


„ PA er „ the © 
Fe pleaders for u farther teformatlet 
in our on church, many of whom have been not 
a whit behind the Sorbonne doctor, either in the 
evidence of fads, or in the force of their ſ¹n· 
ng- Nor is it unteaſonable to prefume; that as 
n. ander et 
the convinctd muſt be inereuſed. En ee 
The weakneſs of the few . have 
been made to the important remonſtrances of ſe - 
rious and judicious men on the article of a far- 
ther reformation, and the ſupereilious comtempt 
with which the moſt reſpe&ful, as well as the moſt 
ane — been paſſed re 
| wheds the thinking ——— | 
to be chiefly concerned to take notice of them. 
It will look like a combination to adhere to the 
fit to be owned; while no ſollicitude is perceived 
to relieve the reaſonable-ſeruples of conſcientious | 
diſſſemers, or to conſult: the real neceſſities of cus 
> own-people by ſubſtituting, — Saf 
n merge rem ue forms, mana. 


Jo be plainer il, "this — — 
a ſet of men, many of whom make it W : 
other occaſions, that they want neither learnin 8 
nor capacity to form an accurate judgment on ſo 
intereſting a caſe, will hardly allow us to-think - / 

dt eite ch een ee ! — 7 


| kunt ED =. 
them, in. carneſt ig, cheir weekly, cxhortations to . 
chriſtian, piety and virtue, or tl een 
Lonally expreſs for, the. religion 
goxernwent.... Their, dodtrine, contraſted by idee 
- Praftice, will look, to the diſterning part of the 


public, a if nothing was meant by theſe, terms, - 
in their mouths, but mere conformity ta an eccle- 


ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and a reſolutian 39. ſupport 
and defend chat 88, al ee or Without, 


reaſon. 183 2 Ga A ſhould bas Red * AT 
But, if ever the maſk ſhould fall F< 1 Bu 
future ſlirmiſh h (rhe probable and frequent _ 


of a xivalſhip for temporal honours and emolu- 


ments), and one of the pi 
to the neceſſity of 
formation, by way of balance to the other, it is 
then that the labour of cheſe idle and jn 


ould be reduced 


men may come to have their weight, and ſome of ; 
CE 


morable yeit 14, two of our leading eburchmen cold . 
agree, whether, 'npoti the received ſyſtem of dividſty, the Rr. 


bellen then on iſo was ta be conſidered az a{jadgment upon 


the fare, or only upon particw/ars... The difference; bowerer, | 
was happily conipromiled in the following manner. Jn, 
** the mean time, molt palemic Sir, let us agree 16 ki how- * 


« ever different we ny 56 th'other matters, 20 KUV TAU nn 


© ANÞ [JUPPORT) OUR HAPPY: CONSTITUTION: | And, that] 


2 


J ] as T can, what other conflitution but 


, Prebends; de. with fo liberal « band; and en 
— ſubje® 2 Thin was an argument ad utranpur;" 
which would admit of no demur; and ſo, we may ſuꝑpoſe they 
— and parted friends. | 

"WY thoſe, 


leaning upon the keiends of r- 


matter 23, near, d ygu. [might e mot l 
me aſk "would have "Chancellor/or 1 3 
— you, heaped ip 


- 


2 * 


xx Eder i 
thoſe; at leaſt, who are now pining away in a de- 


| = nding obſcurity, under the” frowns of their dif- 
obliged ſuperiors, may poſſibly live to ſee the way 
they have been preparing, gradually opening to 


the accompliſhment of What all well-informed 


chriſtians and conſiſtent Proteſtants ha ve deen f fo 
long and ſo ardently wiſhing for in van. 
Baut let this happen When it will, the church 
will not get half ſo much credit by a reforination 
into which ſhe is compelled by an unwelcome ne- 


cellity, as would attend her undertaking j it freely 


and of her own bounty; and there is one confi- 
deration aboye all others, in which her honour is 


intimately concerned, that ſhould diſpoſe her to 
an of it'feriouſly, ' © 


It is un objection which, by turns, * 


8 bags to all 55 reformed eſtabliſhments in Europe, 
chat their reſpektive plans are too narrow and 
circumſeribed; nor is it to be denied, that, along 
with all their re of aſſerting chriſtian li- 
berty, they have, more or leſs, impoſed upon 
their members, certain doctrines and modes of 


worſhip, for which they have no other than hu- 
man „„ 


= 
? 5 
, 4 


When this is.objefted to any * them, a as in- 
| conſiſtent with their original foundation, the holy 
ſeriptures, they conſtantly appeal to the practice 
of each other, as a common juſtification of them 
all; as if that were ſufficient par all ap- 
peak w aur other anekotfty. Br: ne 


». 


* » 
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\ 


Fans Eparion. * 


The leatned and excellent Dr. Moſbejm hath 
complimented. the--churok.of- England with the 
title'of, The chief and leading branch of. that great 
-commwnity, which. goes under the denomination of. 
the R&F QRMED CHURCH i. What preſcriptive or 
quitable right the church of England has to 
chis preference, I ſhall not ſtay to enquire. It is 
ſufficient for my purpoſe, that the accepts the 
compliment, having, indeed, paid it to herſelf an 
hundred times . Aud vet, when nenar- | 


- (44M 1 344k yl fe i; 17% 80 . 15 12 4843 53+ 5 of 254 boy — wir, 
1 Ses his Compendious Fiew of Ecelofafic 1 Fipery, „ trand] 
by Dr. Archibald Maclaine, lately publiſhed t Millar 2 25 ü. 


p.575. work, for hich the chriſtian, as well 6/0 the - 


| terary cointhonweatth is highly obliged both to the author add : 


tranſlator; 28 ĩt is calculated to correct, with a very ſingular im- 


Poxtiality, though, at the ſame time, with candonr and 
"refiflerneſs thy falſe and dduſive Video 999 religi 


condakt ef our RA ALS yah; | both with report 


eee en ene. 861 


„enn. . n 
; every. body thinks it far. from the worlt,” —** The 


: 2 ' Lutherans,” days another (1 CF pom my . i * the Cal. 


1 


ae church of. 1 ———— own. 
© But this,” ſays Dr. Mayhenv, ** is faid without proof.” Secnd 
Defences, Pn 6. — Aod mark what a bitter till the Doctor gives 
us in the room of this this feveetment, with which we treat ourſelves. 
„ Tbere ig indeed, ſays be, one church, a very ancient and 
, extenſive one, which it may naturally he concluded, for a 
*+ reaſon that ſhall he nameleſs, confiders the: communion of he 
church of \Exg/and the next beſt to her own.” Oherv, p.127. 
For my 91 I ſhould 1 are well o F. if, for this nameleſs | 


reaſon, all 'other Proteſtants not Nad our church the 2099 
but one. | 


C4 | ſcriptural - 


Wa the W Ledietane —5 
nay, hath ometimes been humble enough to take 
ſhelter under che diſſenting ehurches at home, 
thoſe very aſſemblies, 'Whichy on other occaſions, 
| ſhe hath refuſed to acknowledge as ſiſter· ehureh- 
es; à degree of humility; in my poor opinion, 
uch below the dignity of a leading church, 
which ſurely ſhould maintain her ground, and 
vindicate her practice by original authority, with- 
out accepting any ſupplemental 41d from the ex- 
amples of thoſe, whom, in every other light, ſnhe 
"Jooks upon as ſomething leſs than her inferiors. 

* But, would the church of England, indeed, per- 
fectly atchieve this lionopr of being the leader 
and chief of all reformed churches? The way is 
open. Let her be the i to remove every 
ſtumbling - block out of the way of her weak (if 
ſo ſhe will needs call them) but conſcientious 
fellow- chriſtians. Let her nobly and generouſly 
. aboliſh and diſavow, all impoſitions, all bonds, 


and yokes, all beggarly elements, dif: 
dhe ſpirit and deſign of chriſtianity. 


ber re- 


move all grounds of ſuſpicion of her hankering 
After Romiſh ſuperſtition, by . renouncing.:evety 
rite, ordinance, and ceremony, which may nouriſh 
this Jealouſy among the Diſſenters, and for Which 
ſhe is driven to make apologies, that ſo remark- 
ably contraſt her pretenſions to an ä to 
cree 


- 
- 


4 
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decrie them. Let her do this, and ſet the glo- 
rious example to the other Prateſtant churches 
of Europe, and then will ſhe be juſtly. entitled to 
thoſe encomiunu, which, while ſhe aſſumes them 
in her preſent ſituation, will only. paſs with the 
!!! INN! 
en YAGI D | 

— — to wave our e 
and to come to a ſew plain facts. Let us take a 
curſory view of the ſteps taken, by authority, to 
reform the church of England, after the ſettle · 

ment of it by Wm 4 of Uu | 
formity. L300 rm $5 oel N 
a FEET | 
old puritans to alter or reform any thing. — 
vere delivered over to Parker and Mbitgiſt, for 
correction any: which the latter exerciſed with 
ſo unfeeling a — 
powers, that, upon the Queen's demiſe, he began 
to be terribly frighted at the approach of King 
James firſt parliament; and ir is probable crough 
bis apprehsnGons baſtened his death. e f 
ptowCourt conference, where all odjections were 
bappily ſilenced by the commodious maxim of, 
N biſbun no king. The whole affair ended with 
: extrayagant'compliments to the royal moderator, 
which: ſome people, who were not puritans, 
thought GOTO uy ſhould not bare carried 


9 He 
c 7 Dark; 


A Taru withe | 
have been called, A Farcerof 'three Ata, ur it uu 
played iy bin Majeſty s fervants at Hampton - 
Court, c. But it proved. to be no farte to the 
poor conſcientious puritans, 1 
: faithfully kept hug ipramiſe, viz if they 
would not conform, he — — ou 
« of the land, and even do-anonſe 1.7 Aocordingly 
many of theſe worthy; corifeſſors found it more 
eligible, to quit cheit country, and to ſeek their | 
peace in an uncultivated deſart, than dbide the 
fury of the biſhops. And when they, who firſt 
Aled to New England, had made this a comfort“ 
able aſylum the authority of government was 
moſt cruelly inter poſed, to deprive *thofe, Who 
would have followed their brethren, of this relief, 
that the biſhops might not loſe the ſatisfaction 
of tormenting them at home v. And afterwards, 
when, in the reign of Oburles I, theſe refugees 
began to be happy and profperous, the malicious 
Laud, that they might reap no advantages from 
their induſtry, commercial genius, and chriſtian 
liberty, cotitrived to cramp their trade by fooliſh 
re and, to en their norte 


a 3% © 4 


, 1 Fuller's „usch i B. x. 5. 5 and Eon nber df 
the Preſbyterians, B. xi. p. 3. 
m See Pierce's Vindication, Part I. p. 170, 171. Tindaſs 
Rapin, 8vo. 173 1, vol. IX. p. 312395 · - Macegulay, vol. I 
p- 67. But above all, Wilſon, p. 74+ 
 ® Ryſowworth, ſecond part, p. 718, ; 
„ DG | EN tion, 


Pane 241 . — 


SHOP — N beg 0 back le e, 
if the Scots . other buſineſd . 


"Mw tells us, — — ee err, 


— 0s i 2 . 
future quietly digeſted the ceremonies of tlie 
“ church 5.“ ae HOT A Ain 24 
It is more than probable, Mi ee imfelk 
vas ont of theſe cripples, till he talked with his 
biſhops; the time had been, when he could no 
more digeſt theſe ceremonies, than his'new'pitri- 
tan'ſubjefts, and when he tallerct agaiuſt thoſe 
the churebi ef Englund, in Pariiculat, with kom 
and contempt d. 
No doubt, but, upon the evetit of this ednfer< 
ente thete was à conſiderable falling of: So it 
will always be in ſuch cafes, even with thefe wha, 
hos their own minds well enough. Bancroft prez , 
tenfietl'to'S8porfrord, Arebbiſhop' of St. Andrews, 
that © when the rolls were called of thoſe Wh 
ſtood out, and were Uepoſet!, which was ſome 
Mears after, they eee, to N in 


e Lite of l 5. 369. WAF 
i Church Hiſtory, B. x. p. 21. 


2 1 184 24 


- % * 
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ee called "the Engliſm Liturgy, an evil ſaid. _ in : 


** Engliſh which wanted Bothing of the maſs but the life 
LE ings.” * W apud Harris, p· 25 · : 


CR V all 


4 
G . 
F © 5 - *4 4 * 4 * Fo | . * - 
# L S " : 
* 
=% 7 44 * 


bank nnen tothe { 
4 ul: England; whereas: the niiniliershin«rhat | 
 *kungdom. CUTIE nine "thouſand: and 
* above L dier een 
| ee, bann forgot to tell his brother 
into. the plantations. - It migbt be 00 chat — 
found no mor than. fanty nine, whom he held it 
Jafe to perſecute; poor, friendleſs, and moneyleſa 
Wen, Who had nothing wherewichal to buy off 
their cenſures, nor any patrons to prote& them. 
There are authentic zeccunts, chat the Noncon- 
formiſt miniſters were nat ſo thin ſaun exen in 
Bancreft's reign . Fase nne een 
But perhaps a little ancodote, (preferred by a 
ſenüble and candid conformiſt, may help us to 
account for this groſs ;miſrepreſemation: / In 
the year 1669, ſays he, we had ſeveral articles 
* ſent down to the clergy, with private onders-to 
« ſome, to make the conyenticlers as few and in 
* conſiderable as might be. The eighth and laſt 
vas this, Whether you do think they might be eafi- 
b ae of the ay egy: 


E frate's”. 


| "This uns a caſt of Sheldew's politics Ae 
of which he took from thoſe excellent en ä 


* Sporfwoeod's Hiſt, of the Church, ef Gels f. 479+. 
Heylin's Hiſt. of the Preſbyt. p. 376. Calderwood ſays, th 
| the newer of leaced, end degeive apinifion, an that Conga, 
r Altare Dagaſcenum Praat, 
[* Conformiſt plea for Nonconformils, Part I. p. 40. 1441 


Bancroft 


7 12 


5 Beep and ben i. would not have looked 


well to the civil magiſtrate to do the Hherarchital 
ä of the prolaces, = 20 hes ber 


pots muſt not be fotgot. e e gs 
be, will a few diſturbers makes in any ſccfety 
-* where they are tolerated,” Experlence hath 
ſhewn, that the more ſuch diſturbers are ür. 
ed, the leſs noiſe they make, But Spotfeood, 
the word tolerated, meant, 2s Bow". 
. TO to make a man ceaſe his 
' What jhe puritans aimed dl, arid hoped th 6h. 
rain by this conference, may be ſeen in that ex- 
cellent reſeript called the millenary petition, pre- 
ſeryed by Fuller (no bad model for a reformation 
even in theſe da ys); what they did obtain, was 
eee ee 93 
Ike violence with which the riling bidhops | 
dove on during this and the firſt part of the ſuc- 


cecding reign; (over which a good natured man 


_ would throw a cloak, if he could find one large 
enough to cover it) loſt them firſt their ſears in 
Hament, and afterwards their whole epiſcopal 


r- ama 
3 thoſe Seis and wiſe ud who — 
n 


i Papa io the 
more of them at one timę, Bugland never dam) 
ee -f ne mind pink aero ce 
Wen l: , 0 ada t bn 

Some chenght chat, particular n be- 
ing puniſhed for examples, che order might re- 
main, with ſuch limitations, as would e 
being miſchievous for che time to me.. 

Wah chis zien, archbiſbap.U fer drew up \ his 
lan: of. the reduc ion of Epiſcopacy; and would the 
ſhops. have contented t W with the 
Wers reſerved to them in nem pla n, ſome. haye 
Tuppoled they, might bare ty themſelves, : and 
Very probably the king. 

But they were Wiſer. They ſu poſed the king 
was intereſted in their preſervation, and. that 
ever the crown ſhould recover the prerogative 
chimed by Famer I. and ChaHes I. epiſcopacy 
"muſt Tiſe' again with that, in all its pomp and 
"kiſtre, and in a condition to bring all thoſe Who 
had or thould oppoſe it, to effectual tepentauce; 
ani in this, fuck of che biſhops as lived to the 
year 1662, found chey Had not been miſtaken.” 
Abs may be called the Tecond attempt to 
reform che church of England. e it mif- 


0 ee eee een for 
— was t its height, by a ſucteſiſul ſtrugtzle againſt 
court. oppreſſion, and while it was conducted and ſupported 
G by a ſet of the greateſt geninſet for gowernment the world ever 
* ſaw embarked together in one common case. Notes oa . 
Pope? 12 * — pa i ee * 5 


©, *5%\ 21 
# ds 


Fir pres. x 
Liteſed thr "Havitg iu e 
Eiſtop acy, would be hard'to ay. e 
The th: e the Sau conference 5 
"Charks H. e . accomphty is reges. 
NN and having "ſome "miſgivings, togge Free ſted 
_ probably by Lord "Clarendon, that rhe anti- Pil 
copal party might til be ſtrong e enoygh to 1 
him much uneaſineſs, publiſhed” A pi OY. Y 
Breda, givin the preldz texiaris to 92080 I 
2 1 ron ch wete never Intended 10 


1 


of England. 2. ters this 5 8 87 . of 
| Flats tender conſciences, all poſſible caſe 


» 3. 


2 4 „ba large and | comprehenſive ers | 


Ma che ſoon Fund 4 the. diſſenters e i in 
no condition to moleſt tim.” Nererthelcl, 38 
the royal word was given twice over, ſome thew 
muſt be made af keeping i it. Aud this produced 
the Savvy conference fo 0 a compllcatiqn 
of ſophiſtry, hypocriſy, and A ws ce on the 
part of the orthodox, ch 0 de paralteled fo | 

popiſh hiſtory. ach af 
- Clarendon, Sheldon, at. Mibley were the 8 
Fern of the Drama; the two latter true Ons bf 
Ban ruft and Laud. Clarendin paſſes wich many 
for a man of integrity, feduced, in this inffance, 
partly by his own prejudices, partly by the; ar- 

tifices of the biſnop s 

Biſhop 


3 Er for as. 
required a red 
But upon the ſuppoſition, that Lord Clareniden 


of conformity in favour of the diſſenters, he muſt 
have been the moſt diſingenuous man that ever 
lired. For in che poſthumous. of his 
_ Life, publiſhed 1959, he lays it down Ge a me © 
xim, that, * nothing but the ſevereſt execution 
« of the law, can eyer prevail upon that clafſis of 
* men, to conform. o government,” What 
could a YOu: e N 
ſaid more ? FI 

Be it here noted chat 1 Clnenn te 
this account of his own Life at Montpelier, when 
he could have no temptation to diflemble; Dia 
he then always think io highly of eſtabliſhed ec- 
cleſiaſtical forms, as this maxim imports?- cer. 
ninly not, if we may judge from two of his eſſays, 
written likewiſe at Montpelier, the one, On the 
-regard due to antiquity, the other On multiplying 
controverſies; However, if any one chuſes to add 
his On, 2 to we Coy in the laſt chapter 


— 


Wag Wy 7 


of 


had really the leaſt inclination. to relax the terms 


5 


* 


or this work, bf great churchimen luboürimg un- 
der invincible y , T have no n 
+ Clarenidont's removal from the helm made way 
for a Fourth attempt to reform che church Tin 
land in che year 1668, in which the undertakers” 
on the {ide of the church were ſincere and hearty. 
Theſe undertakers were, judge Hale, biſhop 7. 
bins, Dr. Tillotſon, and a few more; with the eoun« 
tenance of che lord keeper Bridgman. Nathes, 


one may venture to ſay; ſufficient to recommend 


a plan of - reformation, to any chriſtian-govern- / 
ment. N ABT SCA very, * 8 e SH. 4 1 Nan 
hut, ſays Burnet, what advantage boeyer the 
men of comprehenſion might have in any other 
reſpect, che majority of the houſe of commons 
« was fo poſſeſſed againſt them, that when it was 

« known-in a ſeſſion, that a bill was 
* ready. 10 be offered te the houſe for that end, 
© [60wm by lord chief juſtice Hale] a very ex 

* traordinary vote paſſed, that no bill to chat 

« purpoſe, ſhould be received v.“ 

How the houſe of commons came IG 
[eſed, or perhaps, bow it.came to be known; that 
ſuch a bill was prepared, a 
by the following anecdote. 
 * Biſhop Wilkins, "who was a candid, ingen: 

* ous, and gpen-hearted man, acquainting — 

Hard [Saxn lor® biſhop of Salbe] with 
the whole matter, hoping to have met with i 
his concurrence" in it, he [ard) fo befticred © 
wv. BL0,T.rl.Lp 0 Lu 
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— goat nagar * 


. ebe ene, bet 


NI par rAe an 


e himſelfz and all his friends, and thade ſuch 1 


* party that nothing cbuld be done i it 


This fame biſhop Ward * ro get his former 


Detrors to de forgot (for he had cmphed dur- 
ing dhe late times, and held in, by taking che 
- * covenant)” went into the high notivas'of 4 fo 
were con 


«derable mau upon the bench ve 

_ = To finiſh his character. — Recs 
* * cenſed-witly ſome things contatnect in "rhe firſt 
part of [the lesrued and trulyoatitipupiftical}] 
Dr. Daniel Whitby's Proteſtant Reconciley; that 
be obliged bi to make a rerra@arion? Which, 
i 1 had rom, 1 would ada in the margin, Juſt 
dn it was eee 
as it may ſerve for a precedents; in ce — 
tuns ſhould once more. come int9fafhion!” I can- 
not forbear, however, putting down two of the 
_ obnoxious propoſitions v. retracted . & ns 


br 9107 nal ; 
'* Calany's Abridgment, g. 323, F * r. 872 192. 
S 1. It is, not lawful for ſuperiors, to impoſe any thing. the 
«oorſoip of God, that is not antecedently neceſſity. 


2. The u of not offinding a" wat bovhe 51" inconſiſtent 


with all. human authority of making lawy eonetr ing indiffirent 


7 Qu. Are theſe ta heyy? A eg ey 

ALLIANCE, ;C0 | 

Dr. Whitby, p. 6. Ran * mu 
n 


fort of 3 biſhop in — +—ober rods, Marth; xi). 7. 
_ Intituled, Ritual Ob/ervations to give place to charity (publiſhed 


faid in effect to have retracted theſe retrafgtions. Dr. W hit 
ons himſelf obliged to change his opinions on ſome 


6 Some 


Lr with ten more, aud eee b ap 5 


formicy; and Pecame ihis-inoſt boa 


op. 


— 


Txpgn, EDI he. xiii 


Some faint attempts towards ag accommadas : 


| Hoo with the. proteſtant dillenters, = ahating in 
the terms of conformity, were afterwards made 


during t che reign of Charles He Pattiiculariy in the 


fo. farmidable a progreſs, that even Markey an 


| 8 anhapptarance, ar 


of deſiring to make toom for che noncon. 


Fan in the c durch, as, an acceſſion, o: of  rength 
1 againſt. he: common enemy. Cala. in his 


Abridgment of Baxter'a hiſtory, ha 
8 and a ſketch of abatements dran 


e eee 
* | ect . % gi by * 
| charadter i, highly painted... © The 
F biſhop 7 Wincheſter; that it might not fed, 10 
be for nothing that he oft pretended to. be of 
« *i peaceable a diſpoßrion, furthered af act n- 
0 40 take off, the, afſent, aud.con/ent, Ito the 
© book of Common prayer] and the renunciation, 
Ku: the covenant. But when other biſhops were 
againſt eren this „eto of abatement, be told 
I themfopenly.in. the houſe {of lords}, that, Bad 
it been but.ta abate them a ceremony, he wauld, not 
* have ſpoken in it. But he knew they ¶ the diſ- 
ſenters] were bound to the "ſame: Things filthy 


ſabjeQts, whereof an account: was was given to che public ins 
ule, piece intituled, Dr. Whithy' Laf Thoughts Wich a gan- 
dour and. firceritys, n W 
es more examples. rn Nit ao? 22 eg tie on 

4 From P. 33% . 22 (oe: g 
4 2505 wt 1 « "ther 


FJeats 1 6a g and 1674. Popery yas then, We 


th.gizen ſome 


. 


_ ES the 
ie 5 Lea Ul thee) re 
e ata e 


ae . 300. Arp. upon 
. moderation t 


Acrop Wc. They wha. drew 
e 14 FO would 8 
bis anphilyepbicel deere. In the year 1 


biſkaps of the oak ay antld ak no. quoting of = 
anne I underſtands the Wen | 
required to „ yet, I dare ſay, 8 ; 
Wer 0 en We l nt, 
many words. Nor, indeed, — Pere Adm tee 


* could not but know, that, if the patliament had meant 

lag but what they plainly expreſſed, they might have 
found words fit for their purpoſe, without leaving others to 
find out meanings, which every map of common ſenſe ſecs 
6 5 : This : 
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This is ſo black and infamous, chat I ſhould 
hardly blame a zealous churchman, who ſhould de- 
wur to the competency af the evidence, * com 
ing from a diſſenter. There it bath ſtood/how- 
ever, for above fifty years, uncontradificd, ws far 

as-I know, by anyone, ttt 
T r Di CilkyGr; mit-fantrom 
this paſſage, in Colany's Abridgmenr, by which 
it appears that Ward bad played him much the 
ſame trick in 1675 that he had played Millint 
in 1668, only, perhaps, with a little more Hypo- 
criſy. Tillatſon there ſays, that * the projected 
© bill cannot paſs in either . houſe, without the. 
coneurrence of a/ conſiderable part of the bj«. 
« hops, and the countenance of bis majeſty, 
Jo gre 3 poten ONT ITO" Eg: 
vi 
The reaſon why theſe two biſhops, Morley and 
Ward, pretended to be ſo often for accommoda - 
tion, ſeems to have been, to prevent any meetings 
being held without their knowledge, and conſe- 
quently a reformation from coming upon them 
by ſurprize. No doubt but Ward kept in mind, 
not without ſome degree of horror, how narrow- 
ly Bel and tbe dragon had eſcaped an ambuſcade 
by the freedom and ae of honeſt biſhop N 
. Wilkans, | 
The nent attempt to reform ale abel of 
England, had not only the concurrence of ſome 
worthy biſhops who did real honour to their or- 
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der, and of a number of pious and anne di- 
vines in inferior. ſtations; but was undertaken 
under the 2 —_— We mann in 
. 0 1689. 

Zy Xa fatal miſtake, it was tends} . * 
matter ſhould paſs through the forms of con vo- 
cation, where it met with an effectual defeat from 
the real and activity of a faction in the lower 
houſe, led on indeed, as was ſuſpected, by ſame 
of che bench, particularly Mew and Sprat. 

Dr. Birch brings ſome authentie proofs of 
biſbop Compton's intriguing to have Dr. Fane 
choſen prolacutor, in preference to Tillotſan, not out 
of a diſaffection to the cauſe, . but to man ©. 
| But he who could put the cauſe in ſo fair a way 
of being ruined: to gratify his own -perſonal re- 
lentment, could not be very cordial to it at the 

One lngle circumſtance weill fs to -charas- 
terize the ſpirit and piety of theſe convocation | 
men. 

8 We, ſay they, being the een of 
. a a formed eſtabliſhed church, do not think fit to 
mention the word RELIe lox, any further than 
it is the religion of! N formed nN 
« * church.” 

The word for reli gion | in the Gel a, 
is Jenox6ia, Which is no where appropriated to a 
formed eſtabliſhed church. Paul Rwy of Jeet 


Ife of Tillotſon, p. 179. 


. 


re 
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FrxsT Efron. in 
in the Jewiſh religion'®, ſome of Which were juſt 
as much eftabliſoed,” as the preſbyterians and 
quakers are in England. James defines pure and 
undeſled Feligian before Gad and the Father, in 
terms which ſhew, that ſuch religion maycbe prac · 
tiſed and conformed to, where there neither is, 
nor ever was, an eſtabliſned church But this 
ſort of religion the ere eee 
not think fit to mentions wy; Al bot lt 159 
Their notion of religion; "indeed, hath rather 
a pagan'caſt;*! Religronem eum, que in MET" et 
CEREMONIa Deorum fit, appellant, ſays Cicero b. 
But another pagan ſeems to have had a more 
evangelical idea of religion. Religioſus, eff non 
modo deorum ſanctitatem 7 90 Aiman, Fo etiam 
Meieſus 'adverſus bomanes .. 
One cannot well call che e and Candid Dif 
quiſitiens, relating to the church of England, or 
the excellent Appeals which. followed” them, .by 
the name of attempts to reform the church. Theſe 
Were rather attempts to feel the pulſes of the 
ruling ecclefiaſtics of that time. So, however; 
matters were managed at that period, that neither 
the authors nor the public were the wiſer for 
thoſe attempts. An ingenious fencer was em- 
ployed on this occaſion, to parry the home 
thruſts of La e reformegs, who had the dexte- 


4 Ads xxvi. A | * Jane | i. 27. 
De uns, ii. 's 
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fity 10 handle his weapons ſo, as to appear in the 
eyes of the ſpectators, wo pare ation” on equal 
terms with: his antagoniſts. _. 
Here then hath TEAUMIxus fixel his pedeſtal, 
and here hath he kept his ſtation for two whole 
centuries. We are juſt where the Acts of Uni · 
formity: left us; and where, for ought that ap- 
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pears in the temper of the times, the laſt trum - 
pet will find us, — if royERY, will pleaſe to let 


us be quiet, aint leave us to our repoſe with the 
ſame complaĩſance, that we have left her biſbopr 
to go. about here, and exeriife every part of their 


JO. moore 69h wm mh ma, — 


tin e 
N * . wy TY 1 


anne 


thus; — ** if vorkRx will pleaſe to let us be quiet, and leave 
us to our repoſe with the ſame complaiſance, that we have 


« ſeft her to go about and p#r/Irm ol! ber functichv, — — 34 


4e fence, and withiut obſervation.” Soon after the Conf? 
E pqen, trade io the dgbcr; bs HEAT 
through. the Printer's hands, containing a pamphlet intituled, 
| A Review of Dr. Mayhew's Remarks on the Anfever to bis Ob- 
fervations on the conduct of the Saciety for the Propagation of the” 
Goſpel in fortign Parts, by Bait Apthorp, A. A. printed for J. 
Riviogton. Wich this pamphlet was conveyed an arenymous 
ticket in theſe words. The Author of the Confeſſional is 
« deſired to read p. . 12,0, the includ pow pphlet, and 
then to conſider ſeriouſly, whether he hath given, in p. 36, 


37, of his preface, a juſt repreſentation of 1 there 


« quoted.” Upon looking into the preface, the Author of 
the * Conſuonal could find no words quoted at p. xxxvi. which 


had the leaſt relation to any part of the controverſy carried on 
Having 
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„ par bake 7 
the exvepridnathe parts of her edaltitotio/ hope 
Finay be itiduliged'tn a few remarks upotiig”- 


kadito-intirmrerahe words:of-Dro Maybeoiy Ajhuntlraits this 
manner he knows beft;'': But the Prefachr is of Opinion that 
the Zn/averer him ſelf (who indeed appears, by his pamphlet; 
to be a, much abler writer than MH. Ahurborp? would hardly: 
have been ſo weak qs to have eααainedc himſclf an this forts 
For, in the dnt plach, (0 day: as Mir. Arburg does, that proſe- 
1 priefts; is to allou / thut praſo- 
are not made by prieſts an und to ſay abat thay; profe-! 
tees cannot be made by ſv h biſhobs ag the Bapiſts have 
here, in to admit that Jome may be made by. theſe hiſhops in: 
proportion to their numbers: vor is any, thing advanced by) 
Mr; Aprhurp to; ſheus that making proſe lytes is: more the: peru- 
Har boſivels-of. prieſts than of 'biſkops. If making profelytes 
is the duty of -ptieſis; it is the duty of biſhops to ſee that it 
is diſcharged; to malte tis an article of inquiry when they 
vit their clergy j to encourage thoſe who are diligent and ſuc- 
— in work ; and to repro ve the indolent and tke negli- 
When Popiſbbiſhope confirm the youth of their com—ꝛ 
— do chey confirm be preffhre among them ? Do they 
confirm proche without knowing them to be ſuch ? Have the 
Papiſts a lower opinion of the Hieceſity; virtue, or efficacy of 
ecpyfitmation thin. #527 have who make the want of it in New. 
- Briglavid; an urgument for” ſending biſhops thither ?»If not, is f 
not che full liberty of confirming proſelytes, one very confider- 
able encouragement both to the prieſt and the proſelyte in the 
| making of them In ene word, is it poſſible to conetive how 
biſhops can exerciſe every part ef their function, while-the 
inferior clergy are reſtrained from exerciſing any part of theirs ? 
Mr. Apthory' tells us, the:  Hnſeverer's argument ded him to 
«ſpeak of nothing elſe I beſides every part of their peculiar func- 
tion as biſhops'; confirming the youth, ordaining and viſit- 
«ing the clergy of their own communion.) And, continues 
t he, it is a known fact, that thoſe things do give no offerice 
© either to churchmen or diſſenters in this kingdom.” In my 
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ibed by th the s x In gene r 
yer nt pain hoe Gl enters think » a token $f 
in N in the culiar neten of fu e "Thanks 
tb the better wg oör wn Tack thing is fo” be 
found i ur office pointeck for The © anſecration' of Bj 
Hut it is 9 1 esse that ſomethin 8 6 Fare might be foun 
it, which woke give umbrage to, the people af New 2 

ho N from Veedel churc We. the mother-count 
which, if, 4 bubop ſhould think hiorfelf obliged ty fup- 
part the full e of an & e piſcopal church, might carry Hit 
ſgmewhar beyond. the three articles mentioned {by Me. Hpthu D. 
ay, a ed the fund 10n both of a Proteſtant and a Popi 


E Me by hope, will excule 1 me for raking tele, 5 
| oms, with ew, when be conſiders, that it has bee 
D: 


the inſtrument by which ſomebody or other endeavoured 
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pamphlet 8 — 77 1 2 


« truth, Sir, 1 was ſufficie t controverſy, as. 
«« f intimated at the cloſe 6 hy ary of ae 
*f pions... Not wat I thought T had a bad cauſe jo manage, 
« but becauſe I had writien three large pamphlets upon the 

« point, Accordingly I ſignified in the la of cher, that f 
* ſhould publiſh no more, upon it, unleſs ſomething Joth ee 
« 2nd material ſhould appear on the e tle. | the opi- a 
« nion of ſundry gentlemen here, for whoſe judgment I had 
<« mach regard, * as in my 0wn melitier opinich, there 
« was nothing in Mr . Apthorp's Review, E.. which deſerved 
eee bf ind > para? wy: Neither, in- 


. minds, 


Vion EBTT TON. | xlili 


Minds that any circumſiztice'of: doctriae diſci 
pline, or worſhip in the eſtabliſned church, was 
really wrong, It was always aſſerted, that the 
church needed no reformation, and oy cu. 
deſcended io theſe mootings partly to öblige ihe 
ponconformiſts wich Bearing, and partiy ts 
convince them by argument, how little their 
diſſent was to be juſtified: but might hot one 
ſay wich more truth. much ofiner to enter - 
tain the church's-friends with -rriumph. after 


anne with the civil powers? 
The divines, indeed, who were employed un- 
ar King Williaw's commiſſion, were free enough 
in acknowh dying and the blemiſhes 
ia the ehurch of England, atleaſt, i theremain- 
ing tho? — accounts of chat tränfacion 
may be depended upom And this has been 
— 28 à reaſon, Why the ig inal papers relat- 
ing to it have been ſo carefully ſecreted from the 
public, as hirherto to tant hole * 
ligene icy aner em. 0 


„de, could I bas, ** 
e party here, conſidered it as of any,.conſequends, onleſe it 
e were merely as the la/! word; an honour, of which I was not 
** ambitions. I had little or no hopes of convincing any, who - 
* remained unconvinced after reading my three traQs upon 
© the ſuljeft of the miſſions; and. was not ſuch a Salamander 
« 28 to chuſe to live long in the fire of controverſy, | Beſides; 
* it was ſo long before the ſaid Review appeared in theſs 
o droge le 1 peafef 0 
W * 
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And this ſecurity ig no doubt) due cireuin - 

12 which hath given freſh; cburage to the 

church of England. once more to hald faſt her 
integrity, and to return toi her bd poſture of 

defence, in memorial, fchiſn- billi alliaaeds, and 
other expedients, ſome of which fhew that even 

Bancroft, and Laud would not have been diſpa - 

raged by learning ſome partieulars of church- 

a rtiſice from more eden maſters ot confor- 
mity, 4 I N HN ati iin Sl 
2. Another ching — dow will 
POP us.to judge of, is the value of an argument 
ſuppoſed. to be of brd eren diſcul 

pating our great churchmen in their backward: 
neſs to promote a reformation; namely, that this 
matter is in the option. of the civil powers, with 
out whole e concurrence : (which perhaps might. not 
by frech our Poſt Mapified ere Scene 

ir a ſtep. d Net 07 
But here 1 would alk, what — the clergy 
of the preſent times can have to. dqubt of che 
coneurrence of the civil powers in the work of 
reformation? By looking back to former times, 

wo ſee the civil powers have always made i it a. 
point to oblige and ſtand by the eſtabliſhed clergy 
in all their perils ; and, in one inſtance, actually 
fell with them for a ſeaſon. But even then, their 
days of darkneſs were but few, in eompariſon 

wich the proſperity they have enjoyed i in the 

ny of two centuries. Since when, we have 
nf ſecn 


| FPV DB Ih. * 
3 e from their Tight Am Huns with re- 
doubled vigbur and bdvättage, fo remarkeabl/ as 
to be able to check a reformatiom agauiſt tte 
united endeavours of ſome of their own! falſe 
bret bren in che higheſt ſtations, and the moſt fan- 
guine diſpoſition in the ſovereign himſelf to ef- 
rear AH ting ngo = $777 R ut 

Vor have de ine leaſt reaſon to Imagine Gar 
| their intereſt with the civil powers has declined 

to this Hour. It is not much above ten years 
> in the public was told by a great churchman, 
that Things were then come to that'paſs, that 
the ſtare. ſeemed to be in more need of the ſup- 
Hort of the clergy; than'they.of. the ſtate's" i.” 
The reafons given for that preſumption ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt in their full force: not to mention fome later 

appearances,” which' ſeem to tend towards a far- 
tler need, in no long time. 80 that it is to be 
hoped we ſhall hear no more of this plea for the 
inaRivity of the ruling clergy, till full proof is 
given to the world by a fair and open trial, that 
their ſincere and zealous endeavours for a farther 
reformation, are aeg en 9 the e civil 
nj . 
3. The laſt remark I ſhall wake. upon the 
Forehviog facts is, that the alterations made in 
the forms of the church of England, inſtead of 
relieving the ſcruples of conſeiemtious 1 noncon- 


| View of Lord Bolinghrode's WASH: 970 1754. p- 5. 
- formilts, 
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abi Paaren „ee 
| formiſls,.. greatly increaſed them.;| The. Savey- 
| Conference has been compared to the council of 
Trent. Both were the effects of an unwelcome 
peceflity. In both the obnoxious party preſided, 
Aud gave jadgment: and the event of both con- 
vinced the remonſtrany; reſpectively, how vain a 
thing it was to contend againſt the —— 
church power how much wiſer they had 
Fe abaje-- eneration, in diſpenſing with 
things as they ſtood before theſe . 
bodies undertook to rewew them. 
| I doubt not but the intelligent reader, ako s 
moderately converſant in Englifs hiſtory. from 
the commencement of the preſent century, will 
perceive what room is left for purſuing reſlections 
of the ſame ſort through the laſt ſixty years. But, 
as I may be thought by ſome to have already 
exceeded the juſt bounds of a preface, I ſhall for 
the. preſent content myſelf with a few remarks 
upon one intereſting circumſtance in our preſent 
2 Which has not a little employed 
Wee men of the firſt ae of all 
There is not, perhaps, an W e of, A fm 
enacted in a proteſtant community, which is leſs 
defenſible. in a religious view, than that of the 
ſacramental teſt, enjoined as a ann for 
holding civil offices. 10 
In Charles I's reign, which gave birth to it, 
a man who ſhould have propoſed the repeal of 
this law, with reſpect to prote/tant diſſenters, would 
have 


T7 


| Bins Er fen. Vſdi 
"hare paſſed for a Srcinian ir ile beſt perhaps for 
An ed. i APES ener "1 334 Tr) 
Il he" nett reign,” ie {xr lillhoes)" vid 
poſſibly che uhrighteouſneſs,- of It were ſceit and 
felt; even by ſome of the great ehurchmen thein- 
ſelves among whom 'Samcreft-ishanied for one; 
ted de ag dcr imbgitiod ur chat time, but chat, 
upon thy ſuch deliveranee from popery us the 
| 1 — proteſtant᷑ Intereſt would be re- 
mere en e, ineumbrance for all future 
ame We TP Aa; 1 X Wir e De r | 
| Pethapi/c dis phrticalaeſulure, inde more 
e red among ehurchmen, chan the ill 
policy of eneludiug ſo conſiderable a body of 
155 were, to à man, zealous enemies 
to popery and arbitrary power, from prorincess 
| where they might have ſupported the — 
cauſe ef public Hberty, with the beſt effect. 
But, after Mr. Leier letters for Laue ee 
pen ir was preſentiy perceived, k 
Ole of them ran only for toleration; that h 


— 

| d againſt che authority of any / 
Chriſtian ' ſociety to preſcribe religious teſts or 
modes of worſhip, which were not clearly, plain- 
ly, and indiſpurably agreeable to the ſcriptures,” 
n adden of e n 

ü wagiſtrate ?. eie 


* It is well een Ws Wench Swi 
beautiful edition of Mr. Locke's letters concerning 'Toleyation, 
= 7» 70s Locle was not the 2 


The 
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eeaſily be accounted: for by, iba. 


-prared i in a very ſenſible protef,, in behalf of 8 
rejected bill; for abrogating che ſacramental reſt, 
iu the year 16909. No more, however, euld 
chen be obtained but a bare tolerationr or exem- 
ption of proteſtant diſſenters, from the penalties 
before laid upon them u- — engine 
„ n 7 
_-- Inthe reign of Queen Anne, dhe friend 6 de. 
Bgious liberty were kept under by church meme- 
rials, and other alarms of the church's danger, 
calculated to inflame the people, which had all 
the ſuceeſs the party could wiſh. ' And no, won- 
der, if it be true, what Stift tells us in his hiſtory 


of the four laſt years of the Oyten, * that the 


hole ſacred order was underſtood to be con- 


| VS neragd | in- the proſecution of Sartheverel l. 
But nothing exhibits a more lively picture of 


hs ſenſe and temper: of thoſe times, than the ſe- 
eral attempts in favour of a Law againſt Occa- 


ſonal Conformity, related in Biſhop Burnet's and 


other Hiſtories; which, after three unſucceſsful 
efforts, was at length carried in the year 1711. 
The game was then in high-church hands, who 


«this ſubject; for that the arguivent? Was well underſtood 
and publiſhed. during the civil war.” All, therefore," that 
is meant by what is ſaid above, is, that the ani of the 
public as well as the ſubject was then e which may 


of the Bing author. ; L 43 
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_ - played it ſo dextronily,/as- in · the end to win the 
Schiſar bill, and were within: an ace of winning 


ſomething elſe of infignely more conſequente. 


ut providentially for the public, the reign f 
theſe politicians was not at an end. They were 
totally eclipſed by rhe acceſſion, of Georgs I, 4 


ana eee bn, 43 well an to 


he remaining 932 cold; thus 


all that could be affected in favour of Chriftian 
liberty, and even; that after many ſtruggles and 


violent oppoſition, was the repeal of the to act 
that againſt Occaſnai Conformity, ann oone 
greens dhe goinarbcof Boku, ©. jg 

Attempts, indeed, were ee G5 
 Proceſtant diſſenterm om the hardftips of t 


Teſt- act, both iu this and the next 'teign; 7 
t to haye been yen⸗ 


perhape ſomething more ongh 
tured on thoſe occaſions,” thatt the politicians uf 
thoſe times were willing to put to the hazar 
| What we certainly kyow is, that illeſe attempts 


did not miſcarry for want of . 195 | 


' rence of the princes upon the riirotie;”/ 
la the mean time, whatever the politic 


ll 


tion of the Teſt-act, t wonld have been ſtrange, 
if, under the auſpicious patronage of à Soverei 

of the ifluſtrious h6uſe of Brunfwict, the low & 

liberty ſhould have been wanting to their caufe, 


by Sita Gower is ny "The right 
0 Sen on 
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might de for deſiſting from ky fart kc | 
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 eouſneſs of Teſt-laws was now diſcuſſod in form, 
by the accurate Biſhop Headley, and the principles 
on which they were defended in a religious light, 
ſo effectually expoſed and diſgraced, that ęyen the 
abilities of the inimitable Sherlock were 8 
unequal to che taſk of ſupporting them. 
In this ſtate things remained for — 
The eyes of the moſt prejudiced began to open, 
and to ſee the equity of relieving the proteſtant 
_ diſſenters from this ignominious diſtinction; and 
great hopes were conceived, that in 6 long time 
it would be removed; the rather, as even the 
conformiſts themſelves were occaſionally obliged 
to comply, not without ſome reluctance ; me of 
them, I mean, who perhaps never had, nor would 
bare given the church of England that particular 
affurance of their being in communion with her, 
if, they had not. been called upon by motives, in 
hich their reſpect for her and her mur, 
| no ſhare. 944) 447 of Abate: 
chm well be ſuppoſed, that this was a ſtroke 
: ch.the.high-dbwrch party could not bear with 
p gene temper,. But what, was to be done? 
' nme Was at an end, and perſonal. attacks 
1555 the adyerſary were to little purpoſe, who _ 
was equally unexceptionable as a writer and = 


man, and, who was only vulnerable in point of 
bis conformity to a church, - whoſe forms of diſ- 
cipline and government. he had ſhewn, upon 
Golpet-yolclples, to be liable to ſo many e ; 
tant objections. 

+ by. In 


Pre vr: EvDition. 4 


en his diſtreſsful hour of geſpondeney, and 
when things; on the part of the Te- men, were 
. © yoing on faſt towards a ſtate of eee 
à champion for the church, who, changing be old 
13 of defence, underiooł to vindicate the teſt» · 
upon the en of an Seng een 
e eee KAY a N en Wien 
| eee e indeed, Nabe . 
ary of this undercaking, which bote ati un · 
| rams whe v r the e 2 774 
— . $54 1 
Tie fel was, bat the eſti Pingu VA tes 
ligious liberty had already paſſed thro' the hands 
of Milton, Lac tr, 'Hoadley, Sherlock, and other ma- 
ſters of reaſoning of the firſt reputation, Which 
could not but raiſe ſome little prejudice againſt. 
an undertaker, who propoſed to ſtrike. into a 
new road. The learned author, moreover, could 
| prevail with himſelf to fay, even after the labours 
of theſe great men, that he found the fibjeR"in 
an embroiled condition, Which, however, did not. 


tend to abate the Frezu des more eſpecially when. 


it appeared chat, i order to djſembrail it, he 
availed himſelf of the ald of ſuch writers 0 De 
Marta aud Boſſuet . enn 


1 M4 KAR. og * 6s” #7 2 end, Ran Rey ) 


N t View of Led eue, Philo, Lat b p.83. 


; m Of De Marta, Biſhop Barnet, RE Fc AP in 


whom he callefled materials. for the work. cited below,. ſays, 


Aue chief of whom js the late moſt learned Archbiſtop - 


* «of Pa, De Marca, who Has written very largely, and with 


Wc OT GTA EIENE Kitt can. 


e 2, "5 WW 
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The other cihcumſtance which jncumbered his 
Ae vas his propofing to fupport.a TEST. 
on ſuch reaſoning as would not deſtroy à Tol K- 
RATION *5/by: which it appeared that he meant 
„ſuch a ToOLERATION \ only as preſuppoſed the 
ESTABLISHMENT: Of a NATIONAL CHURCH, — 2 
toleration conſiſting in an indulgence with reſpect 
to ſeparate places of worſhip or different modes 
of; diſcipline, or in Wem 
cafignal conformity. Pr 

Whereas the n Dd for by mY 
advocates of religions freedom, was abſolute 
* liberty, juſt and true liberty, equal and impartial 
_ © liberty' upon the principle that neither ſingle 
« perſons, nor churches, nay nor even common- 
vealtlhe, have any juſt title to inyade the civit | 
rights and worldy goods of each other, upon 
nr e religion . An attempt to make 
* not commend. bis ingenuity fo much, ns 1 mult da his other 
« excellent qualities; for he has written defeQtively, and 


bas concealed wery ma things, do which u man ſo conyerfant 
in all parts of eccleſiaſtical could not be. firanger.” - 
Preface to Biſhop Burnerd Nom of the Right: of Prixces is the 
difdefing of Bechofiaſtical Berfices. and Church-lands,'p..7,, De = 
Marca wrote a voluminous book of- {//iance, The i 
of Boſſet is more generally known, and may be ſeen in Baſe | 


e Hiſt. de Teile Refornd,, ate Rxpalion, of Me 
ent Church of England, ed ala 


« View of Lord Bolingbrol#'s Philoſophy, Lett. iv. p. 93. | 
_ © See the Preface to the Engliſh” tranſlation of Lacie firſt _ 
letter concerning Toleratian, and the letter iiſelf, p. 42. of the 


a teſt- 


laſt edition. 
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4 fel les content with this only true ſenſe; of 5 
toleration, may be conſidered in the fame light'as 
an attempt to make a thing heavier than Tyelf, 
rhe dun er which" ferret Mann rammed many's 
hopeful trial at's perpetua/ mation.” ©"! nr 

For the reſt, ou? learned author's printiples 
are chiefly of the pobtical kind, leading to expe- 
dients of ci uU, He was not, howerenn, 
infenfible, chat, ſo far as the church wan to con 
i ON eee ſhe muſt 
have e- che Gogert.. + (I Eat W. 
Server ag Acharel bis eg not 50 be e | 
world, had inferred, that 5*Chrift is himſelf the - 
« ſole Lawgiver to his ſubjefts, and himſelf che 
*« ſole Fudge of their behaviour,' in the affairs of 
« confers d eie de beben 
in thoſe points; left behind him no viſible/hus | 
man authority; ne vicegerents, who can be ſaid 
properly to ſupply his place; no. interpretert, 
upon whom his ſubjects are abſolutely to de- 
« pendz no fudger ern kau coulccencyy or —_ 
« of his people . 

Jene is followed, hes no ſabjefts of Chrilt's . 
kingdom, under the name or notion of the church. „ 
could ronbene as our author expreſſes it, wif n 
the civil magiſtrate, ſo, as to give up any points 1 
of conſcience to his direction; nor could the ma- 
giſtrate accept of ſuch overrures, or ſuch conven- 


Rz> © 


nat „ Me ES hed Fin.” 
e 3 dien, 


— — — — — 


— 
— — . — — 
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„„ DEE wi . 
uon; without uſurping upon the provines' which 

Chiiſthad reſerved tohimfelf, + lm mites, 
Thi was dmmediate death to the rhporia af: 


Fane; nor would the Biſhop's interpretation of 


5 TOP text admit of any inference in favour of it. 
Ott earned author, therefore) was under 2 
neceſſity of finding not her interpretation, Which 
would better bear what he had to build ba 780 * | 

dent. And here it follows. en er ee 


„Our Saviour fait 8 My un gdm is not of this 
« world, which bears this plain 155 obvious ſenſe, 

„that the kingdom of Chriſt, to be extended 
over all mankind, was net, like the kingdom 
of God, confined to the Jewiſh people, where 
© religion was Incorporated "with the ſtate, and 

© therefore of this world, as well in the exereiſe 
* of it, as in the rewards and puniſhments by 
« which it was admitniſtred'; but [the kingdom 
« of Chrift] was independent of all civil communities, 
and therefore neither of this world as to the 
_ «exerciſe of it, nor as to the rewards and — | 
ments by which it was adminiſtred 1” 

That a kingdom to be extended r nan- 
ind, ſhould not be like a kingdom confined to 
one particular people, is indeed plain and obvious 
enough ; but is equally plain and obvious with 
reſpect tothe Roman as the Ji kingdom: and 
way the 1 ſhould not be FR en as 


4 du, p. wy 


the 


Wine eee oF 


the inſtanee put into compariſon with Clivift's 
kingdom, eſpecially as the declaration was made 
to a Reman governor, who might be apprehen- 
ſive of our Saviour's pretenſions to ſupplant Ti- 

berius, is not quite ſo obvious, The difference 
too was the very ſame in the Raman as in the 
Jeiſb kingdom, both as to the exerciſe of it, 
and the rewards and puniſhments by which it 
was adminiſtred. Can any one ſuppoſe it to have 
been our Saviour's intent, on this occaſion,; to 
give Pilate an idea of the et the Jew. 
ih government? 6 8 37 


eee 
pretation will even qet bear Biſhop. Iuadley s in- 
ferences... een eee 
may ſee as we go along - Ne e 
Mo Dany .comiages qe — 
« pines that from this independency by inſtitu- 
tion, the church cannot convene and men | 
* the ſtate, concludes much too faſt. 


- . Here the kingdom of Cbriſt is turned i e 
CHURCH, which in this place muſt mean ſome 
particular formed ſociety. of Chriſt's ſubjects, in- 
powered a. priori to alt for themſelves and all che 
reſt, that is, for all mankind. But then, where 
- ts this church io be met with? A neceſſary que- 
ſttion, which ſhould have been anſwered. before 
the learned anchor had flirred 4 ſtep, farther. 
And now for the reaſoping 1 IN 
— ——— £1 75 We 
ny 0 


8 Panra'cs i de | 
Wa have obſerved. faith the learned author, 
2 chav: this property in the kingdom of Chriſt, 


: % x 
* ; 


Attias. of bting-net of this ard] was given as 
Lua mar{c/$0-diſtinguiſh it from the kingdom of 
4 God. That is, it was given to ſhew, that this 
_ xeligion entended to all mankind, and was not, 
le the Mqſaic, conſined to one only people.?“ 
And Why not as a mark to diſtinguiſn it fem 
41 he re of che kingdoms of this Wend a di- 
Lina den ag — Sant Lord de- 


thor? The reaſon is Me! 15 We eale, the 
kingdom of Chriſt could have allied with nene of 
the kingdoms e this wur lu, ſince the moment 
ſuch alliance ſhnuld take place, the mar would 
be extinguiſbed of courſe ; and for this L appeal 
to the learned author's own interpretation of the 
text; ho makes the property of the kingdom of 
Chriſt, of being vot of this world, a conſequence 
of its being independent F all civil communities, - 
with civil community; and the kingdom of Chriſt 
decomes, to all intents and purpoſes, a kingdom 
of this world; both as to the exerciſe of it, and as 
to the rewards and ie ede is 
adminiſtren. ee 
This mark of diſtinftion; therefore, was nie to 
appelir with reſpect to any kingdoms of chi 
works, but che Jeroiſßh only; and with that there 


was no 2 that the OR of Chriſt ſhould 


enter 


Ames essen _ 


| enter into alliance, as it was dom upon the point 
of being broken dg d 
_caliorthedentrabpafocr inimetearhorappinte 
to che greateſt advantage — 4 een 
dtaws:from-the foregoing poſitions.” | tt 
- 4: CONSEQUENTLY; that very e which 
made it proper for the Meſaic religion to b 
united by divine appointment to the ſtate, 
made it ſit the "Chriſtian ſhonld®———whar?- 
The caſt of the argument and the mark . 
Aion prepare you to expect © ſhould nat 
* be united to the ſtare.” But, no: this would 
ha ve embroiled the theory of alliance witha wineſs; 
and therefore happily and feaſonably does our 
learned author turn afide, and condufde ———- 
made it fit that the Chriſtian [religion] ſhould | 
ba 9 left free and independent. 17 
Agreed ; free and independent of every egilla- 
tor, judge; vicegerent, or interpreter, CLAP > 
alone, ro THE END OF TIME." 
No, here we part; for the n 
* Bur'to what end, if pot for this; to be at liberty t; 
to adapt itſelf to the many various civil * 1 
« by a ſuitable union and alliance?” 
And thus we ſee; not without animes: 
ſurprize, that this very independency of the king- 
dom of Chriſt, which diſtinguiſhed ir from att 
civil communities, as a kingdom nat of this i; 
world, is made an inſtrument of turning it into 
$43 j *s * Fs © a 5 as: 545 
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as many neden ee as hae are civil 

_ - policies among the ſons of mn. 
Zut to the queſtion, — ently I not for 
</this?* And is our learned author really in 
earneſt ? Can he not perceive one other end for | 
which the Chriſtian religion was left free and in- 
. An end proclaimed in every page 
of our Chriſtian oracles———lIn, one word, the 
great, the gracious, the generous end of commu- 
nicating its bleſſings and benefits to every II- 
VIDUAL OF THE HUMAN, RACE, even though he 
ſhould be unconnected with, or excluded from, 
the privileges of every barer eſtabliſhment, on 
| the face of the earth. | 

Let the learned author. mow: h 40 male bis | 
end conſiſtent with this, to which the ſcriptures 
bear ſo ample and, ſo often · repeated a teſtimony. 
We will be reaſonable. One ſingle paſſage of the 
New Teſtament, proving that © the Chriſtian re- 
© ligion was left free and independent, that it 
E might be at liberty to adapt itſelf to the many 
* various civil policies, by. a ſuitable union, and 
« alliance, will ſatisfy us. Nay, one ſingle paſſage 
from which it may be clearly inferred :. And thus 


The leamed author refers us, indeed, i gropheby: of 
Jhaiah, xlix. 22, 23. which he cites thus: Thus ſaith the Lord 
God, Bebeld, I wwill lift up my hand to the Gu NI SA, and ſet 
np my flandard to the people—and Ki nes SHALL BE THY NUR- 
SING FATHERS, AND THEIR Queens THY NURSING MO- 


THERS.\ This prophecy, e e N receives 
| much 


Pitter Eorriaohk I _ © 
much ſurely the learned author owWes to his ow 
argument; as many a plain, ſincere Chriſtian, even 

after all the paius taken with him in the book of | 
Alliance, may, without ſuch additional evidence, | 
be extremely at a loſs to conceive, what union r 
alliance between a kingdom which is, and à king- 
dom which in not, of this world, can with anꝝ pro- 
| priety be called ai table. eee $503 fl 5 
Let us now attend to the upſhot. An al- 

« ance then we muſt conclude che Chriſtian 


"6-44 In r 
ee eee e 
< {elf to the many various civil policies, by a ſuitable union and 
« alliance.” Well then, let ns ſee how this completion will turn 
out. If the Kings and Queens here mentioned repreſent the 
fate, the party to be anne by them; repreſents the c in 
alliance with them. Now let us go on with the prophecy; for 
the learned author hath leſt it ſhort. They [the Tags and 
Sum, i, e. THE STATE]. hall bow dewn to thee THE 
cavacu} with their face toward the earth, and lick up the duſt 
of thy: feet... If this is to be the” altimiate completion” of the pro- 
phecy, we have reaſon to be thankful chat it hath not yet taken 
lace, and that we have no inti mation in the Chriſtian ſcriptures 
Ng UN UP yg ph We The 
learned author hath all along taken it for granted, that church 
tyranny muſt be the conſequence of the church's being inde-. 
pendent on the ſtate, and hath been at ſome pains to load 
N 
2 conſequence; being uillingh ignorant, as it ſhould: 
, that the independency contended for by the advocates for. 
liberty, is not the independency of any wi#ible og, 
Deen e only. But, to take the matter at the very 
worlt, what will the ſtate gain by bringing the church into its 
endency, if the humiliation above deſcribed is to be the ei- 
of this laboured alliance 7 e OT IE 
. church 


/ 


— 


Kii 10 be 


was at liberty" to make, tn: 
«ing this dr e nature bf Chriſte Kingdom. 


43580 far is trut indeed, that it is debürred from 


«-enteritig into any fuck alliance with the ſtate, 
2, may admit, of any LEOIsLA TOI in Chriſt's 
Kingdom but Hümſelf ſthaj it, a power in the 
« magiſtrate to alter doctrines.] But no ſuch 
2 * uſurped by the ſupremacy 
* f the” Tn" e rar 3 
el! e ne 
I muſt confeſs my ignorance. Tat now I have 
thought 4;/cipline as proper an objekt of legilla- 
tion as doetrine. And, unleſs Chit hathy left no 
rules of diſcipline for the ſubjects of his king- 
dom, the civil magiſtrate and the church too are 
excluded from a{Fering diſcipline by the fame con- 5 
ſiderations which · prohibit their a/tering doftrine 
That Chriſt hath left rules or laws of difcipline - - 
for his ſubjedts, 1 think U may venute to aſſert on 


pts a) ht 44s Ao 


eee ee es ee eee, 
Philoſophy, Ln. in. p. 146,——There is not 4 word in de 


whole controverſy concerning of a and 
more equivocal ſignißeation than Wk Fete, Bow | 
and Ceremonies are teckoned by ſome writers among articles 
of diſcipline, And yet Rite: and Ceremonies {nay bv Aline. 
Tefhr and fubſcriptions ure conſidered by others, under che - 
tion of di/ciplene ; and thus the magiſtrate, upon the iples 

of the Alliance, may have the power of 4. ines. 
Biſhop” Hoadley's ſtate of the caſe prevents this confubon. 5 
Wherever conſcience is concerned, whether in rs of doc. 
trine or diſeipline, there all lawgivers or judges, Chriſt alone 
excepted, are excluded. "8 


1 1 E 1710 N. 


the reſtimony of the, karned auchor himſelf, who, 
when che merits of this complex theory were not 
in agitation, could plainly fee the ſaperior autho- 
rity of CET REO. 
thar of the alfiance, 


| 'The-caſe was this: > oaths Nen 


dioceſe, an officer appointed to execute the code 
bo + diſcipline by the powers in alliance, having 
unhappily Jneurred the learned author's diſplea- 


fads is ſummoned by him before a FOREIGN. JU- 
judicatory foreign to that wherein 
the ſaid Chancellor porn that ey nr 
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can ſtand * 


appeal;/and, when the facramental teſt 
its ground before this tri bunal, it will peadily be 


eee ee e er eee 1 


Ax may now, perhaps, be expected chat I ſiould 
give ſame account of à publication, which has in 
it ſo very little of che: completion of the times, 
and which appears at aſcaſon, when chere in burt 
little proſpect of enguging che attention of ne 
public to ſubjects of rhis nature and tendency. 


. 


thefe papers” were wrleten at times very diſtant 
from others, and not in the fame order in which 


they now appear.” Perſons and fate ate men- 


_ tioned or alladed to, which, when they were 
eee 
many 


M8. aun lt 3 


ee ee eee ee ener 
perhaps been ſufficiently careful to adjuſt his re- 
marks upon them to the preſent period, ſo as to 
avoid the imputation of anachroniſma. 
The Free and Candid Diſquifitions, and after- 
wurds the EH en Spirit, gave occaſion to ſeveral 
lirtle pamphlets on the ſubject of a review of our 
public ſervice, and to the diſcuſſion of ſexeral 
particular points, which were ſuppoſed to be 
proper objects of it. And at the fame time, when 
| — not in the way, ge eee 
8 eee ihn 
Into one of theſe the eee bene : 
| 0 cy where it was His hap to mention a glar- 
ing inconſiſtency in the caſe of ſubſcription to 
our eſtabliſhed articles of religion. Some gentle- 
men of good ſenſe and reſpectable ſtations, then 
preſent, expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize on the 
occaſion; nor did a diguified divine, who alſo made 
ane of the company, ſeem to have been apprized 
of the impropriety before it was then mentioned, 
though, for the honour of the church, he made an 
attempt at a ſolution by that ſort of caſuiſtry, of 
which ſeveral Rowe: * ene with ins has 
enſuing diſcourſe. abut; tt 
- +; Qne of the — —— the 
caſe ſtated upon paper, which, after ſome time, 
was, preſented to him, and makes a part of the 
following work, though placed at ſome diſtance 
from the beginning. In going through the par- 
„ In deulan 


R 3 — | 
Ueülars then to be conſidered, the author found 
new matter ariſing upon him; which he pur- 
diued at leiſure hours without thinking of purting 
any thing une Lot upon the ſubject 
ED ea 5 l 
ln thoſe” days; the ans IrINCiPA be EY 
filled with two prelaces; well known, while they 
vert in ſubordinate ſtations, for their zealous at- 
tachment to ciyil liberty, and for their enlarged. 
generous, and chriſtian ſentiments in religion; ; 
in vchich one of them perſiſted to the laſt 'mo- 
ment of his life, and in che higheſt eminence of 
ſtation, and gave proof of it in a remarkable 
men. whigh,when (pit Moreira 
e eee a 6 M Bu <p bl] Hou 
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Here was then — ner to 1 


2 ſomthing for the truth. and on that fair oeca- . 
ion, the author methodized and put the finiſh- - 
ing hand to his collections. But a ſudden change 
in che face of affairs quickly convinged him, 
| that a p blication of ſuch ſentiments would * ö 
quite out of ſeaſon. . ATE 
It Will certainly now be demanded- ifs out af 
£ (tn then, what is it that hath brought to light 
A worke of this ſort at à period, when there i is 
bot only fo conſiderable a change inthe public 
rafſte, but when other circumſtances, unfavoura- 


dle te meme ſeem do diuade 
ne $6 0 
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Iziv Saanen to thei | 
an enterprise gf this. —— — 
reaſons? ht am not ele enen ee 
It may lookilike > paradox 40-allodge (in an- 
ſwer to this expoſtulation) that there are others 
who can give a better account of this mater 
thay the author himſelf ; which, however, is pret 
ty much the caſe; ' Suffice;it-to ſay on ĩhe part 
5 the author, that his principal inducement to 
acquieſce in the publication Was his obſerving 
the redoubled efforts of popery to enlarge her 
borders, whhout-being ar ehe pains, as hereto- 
fore, to cover her march, and the furprizing in- 
difference with which ſome public and even ela · 
morous notices of her progreſs were received, * 
. one would have thought, both intereſt 
and duty were concerned to rematle and obſtrutt 
her paſſage, '0o 50 95 91s 

As this is a wier of Ga cates 1 
mult beg a little more of the” reader's . 
pe a few reflexions upon it. x and 
Dr. Mee hath obſerved, W in i tele 

* wu; days, this great and extenſive commu- 
« niry (the. reformed church] comprehends j in its 
* boſon, Arminians, Calviniſts, Supralaplarians, 
* Sublapſarians, and Uniyerſaliſts, who live to- 
« gether in charity and friendſhip, and unite 
« their efforts in healing the breach, and dimi- 


« * the yeight i eee of thoſg 
L con- 
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4-exmroverſies, which ſeparate them frotm' tlie 
4 commution of the Nomi church 2.20 ao 4 
"Je W to be Walbeck rar Dr? Mech big been 
a ttle more explicit upon this fubject particu- 
larly With reſpect to theſe different denomina- 
tions ning their efforts in healing the breath, 
and diminiſbing the weight: and importance thoſe 
canrrvvopſien, which Jepdrate them frum the conim. 
nion the Romiſb church. It ſeems to me, that 
he- meant to ſay, chat the reformed churches, /- | 
by unitisg their efforts to heal the breach am 
themſelves, had diminiſhed the weight, et. and, 
conſequently, that the reformed- churtches have, 
in theſe latter days, ſhifted. nearer to Popery. 
And ſo, I think, his learned cominentator; Mr. 
Maclaine ſeems to underſtand this paſſage, e 
which he gives the following note 
Ho ſuch a ſtrange and groundleſs es 
* could eſcape the pen of our excellent hiſto- _ 
„ ria is difficult to conceive. The "reformed 
« churches were never at ſuch a diſtance from the 
« ſpirit and doctrine of rhe church of Rome, as 
they are at this day. The improvements in 
ſcience, that characteriſe che laſt and preſent 
« age, ſeem to render a relapſe into Nomiſbi ſu- 
perſtition morally impoſſible in thoſe Nho have 
« been once delivered from its baneful influence. 
« If che auen of e hiloſophy, towards 
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che end of che ſixteenth, and the commence- 
1 ment of the ſeventeenth century, was fo. fa- 
« yourable.to.the cauſe of the reformation, how 
2 muſt their-progreſfs, which has a kind of influ- 
.* ence. even upon the multitude, confirm us in 
A the principles, that occaſioned our en 
4 * from, the church of Rome?” 2 
* Lown, is ſpecious, and there is nogdoubs, 
but thei improvements in ſcience, c. may ſeem 
in theory to render a relapſe into. Romi/h, ſuper- 
ſtition morally impoſſible with reſpect to che re- 
1 ye churches; nor do I think. Dr. Moſbeim 
| apprehended. any ſuch general relapſę. But I 
hope Mr. Maclazne will excuſe me for taking the 
liberty to obſerve, that, whether the reformed 
* * churches were ne yer at ſuch a diſtance from the 
« ſpirit and doctrine of the church of Rome, as 
© they are at this day?“ is a queſtion of fact, rhe 
reſolution, of which, will not depend ſo much 
upon hypothetical reaſoning, as upon the obſerv- 
ation of What has actually paſſed in thoſe re- 
formed churches ; and for the matter of fact, 1! 
own, 1 am ſtrongly inclined. to truſt to Dr. Mo- 
n knowledge and integrity. Sen 
I am very ready to acknowledge, that che 
| « dawn o "ſcience and philoſophy, towards the 
end of the ſixteenth, and the commencement of 
the ſeventeenth century, was extremely fa- 


Wed to A cauſe of reformation, ul that 
* the 


* 
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Wa progreſs 0 of ſclenee in thoſe: days, fer ſame | 


time was more favourable ſtill, But what 1 
queſtion, and what I ſhould be glad to ſec well 


proved, is, that © the influence of ſcience in pro- 


moting the cauſe of reformation, and ſubduing 
the ſpirit and doctrine of the church of Name, 
« has been equally powerful and ſucceſsful in theſe 


I larter times, in proportion to the progreſſive 


improvement of it?“ And with reſpect to this 
queſtion, till I am better farisfied, I am obliged. to 


hold the negative, Methinks modern hiſtory, and 
the ſpeculations of ſome very jadicieus obſervers, 


have not only ſhewn very conſiderable abaremems 
in this influence, but have likewiſe very well ac- 
counted for them. And ſome circumſtances are 
mentioned in the enſuing tract not  akogether 
foreign to this purpoſGGGG. 

On another hand; has there plains progreſs, 
no improvement in ſcience and philoſophy in 
popiſh countries? This-cannot be ſaid. Are the 


improvements in theſe articles in ſome of thoſe | 


countries, /eſs or fewer, than in any 


country? Neither will this be affitmed. What 
intelligence, then, have we from thoſe popiſh 


countries where theſe improvements are the 


moſt conſpicuous, of a proportionable progreſs 
of religious reformation in them? In what re- 


ſpect is either the ſpirit or the dactrine of thę 
church eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries altered from 
con it was in the days of Galileo ? Mr. Mac- 
f 2 | laine 


Em riss 61h” 
flaine luforms us at the end of this note, that 
* the 2ſential character of Popery is # ſpirit of 
_ «:deſpotiſm and perſecution, fotinded upon an 
extravagant and ridiculous pretenſion to infal- 
N. N in which I moſt cordially agree with 
Aim . Aud as 1 as a pretenſion laſts, We 


uy 


* + an e. Mah RO Dr. Worthington, in his E/ay 
on the ſchems and conduct, procedure and extent of Man's Re- 


demption, publiſhed 1743, p. 186, hath intimated as if ſome 
of the groſſer errots of Popery had of late been explained in a 
manner more agreeable to truth and ſcripture [than heretofore]. 
I ſuppoſe he might have the "eme/lients of the late biſhop of 
Mau in his eye, moſt of which have been ſince diſowned, 
and, ſome of them, if I miſtake not, condemned y his own 
church. The truth is, theſe explanations were, as the wor- 
thy Doctor properly expreſſes it, forced from the ſaid biſhop 
and his coadjutors/by the very nature of the ſervice to which 
they were applied. The ſame. entertaining and inſtructive 


_ s 


writer adds a little lower, © Nor do the papiſts at preſent ſeem _ 


eto thirſt ſo much after proteſtant blood. But this, how- 
ever, he qualifies by ſaying, though there is reaſon to fuſpe& 
« that they till retain but too much of the old Heaven, duft 
<« they ſuffer it to work out.” Since the time that this obſervation 
was made, we have had repeated inſtances of the old leayen's 
working as, much as ever, and of its being quite ready to 
work our, both in this and a neighbouring country, upon the 
firſt favourable- oceafion. For my part, I cannot but look up- 


on theſe conceſſions, even with - theſe draw-backs upon them, 


as inſtances of an ea/ine/s towards popery in proteſtants of the 
preſent age, unk hown to our forefathers, and for which, how- 
ever, they had full as much reaſon as we have. It is well 
known,>by ſome late productions of popiſh advocates, what 
uſe they make of theſe conceſſions from proteſtants, even while 
nn (conſcious of he: truth of the caſe) 1 

all 
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| ſhall in vain lock for any alteration either in the 
ſpirit or doctrine of the church which makes it. 
' The ſeeming moral impoſſibility ot proteſtanis te- 


_ lapfing' into popery, to whatever'it' may amount, 
may, perhaps, be more reaſonably aecounted kor. 


(eſpecially among the moltitade) from the in- 


fluence of education, and particularly from an 
early and familiar acquaintance with the ſerip- 


rures, than from any improvements in Human 
ſcience; It muſt indeed be confeſſed that hu- 
man ſcience has been eminently: uſeful in the: 


advancement | of ſcripture-knowledge | among 
ſcholars; but this has been the moſt remarkable, 
in points of inferior importance. In 'a goſpel. 
preached ta the Poor, and, conſequently, adapted. 
to all capacities, one would naturally look for a 
plainneſs and ſimplicity which. does not. want the 
elucidations of human ſcience, in thoſe, articles 
at leaſt which are of univerſal | concern to people 
of all ranks and degrees. Accordingly we find 


this character given of, and fully exemplified i in 


the Goſpel of Chriſt. And this plainnefs and 10 


ſimplicity applies ſo materially to the confuta-' 
tion of the errors of Popery, that, even in the 


5 infaney of the Reformation, and where improre- i 


| ments in human ſcience were torally out of the 
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wo them. How rut I this delyfon Weak, 40d. bare wie 
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= Wo l to the 
queſtion; the common pecple, only by reading 


the: ſcriptures in their mother tongue, were en- 
abled to put to ſilence the ſubtileſt of the popiſi 
doctors with; whom they were engaged, as may 
be ſeen ig 4 variety of inſtances in Fox's Mar- 
yrcology. . And notwithſtanding the kind of 
influence chat ſcience; and philoſophy may be 
ſuppaſed to have upon the multitude of rheſe- 
days, I very much queſtion whether an equal 
number of them would acquit themſelves 0 ME 
in the like conflicts. n | 


As to the proficient. in 8 baue and 
Philoſophy, I make a very conſiderable differ- 
ence between the fund of this kind of learning 
they lay in, and the actual influence it has upon 
them, with reſpect to their religious opinions. 
To ſuppoſe the influence equal to theſe improve-, 
ments, is do ſuppoſe that a large majority of man- 


| 5 bind will always be governed by their,,own.con- . 


vicdions, and that no worldly motives or tempta- 
tions whatever will ſeduce them into compliances 

and conformities to what they know to be wrong. 
Tbere is the ſtrongeſt preſumprion that the mat· 

ter of fact i is juſt contrary. to this ſuppoſition, 
not io mention the indifference and ſeeularity of 
the preſent times in compariſon of the zeal and 
piety of the fir/2. proteſtants. The, queſtion, 
however, as 1 ſaid above, is a queſtion of fact, 
and to be determined by what has actually hap- ; 


pened 
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pened among the reformed in hoſs..regions | 
where theſe motives and temptations are laid in 

their Way. Have we-no reaſon to ſuſpeci. chat 

if an accurate accolunsFeere 10 ba. taken for a 5 
verjons in thoſe — Carhalic countries which | 
are the me improueũ in ſcience and philoſophy, 
— bas LY» RON. che 2. reli- 

(ns GD, TUAGLEE. Docs i 
By * particular trbola Dr. Mobrim would | 
a n ſupported his afſertion, I pretend not to 
Fa. He may be ſuppoſed, however, to have 
had in his eye, among others, che doctrines of 
Arminianiſm. According to Mr. Maclaine, « Ar- 
_ « minianiſm may be ſaid to be predominant 
among the members of the church of Eng- 
« land *.” 1 imagine it may haye prevailed in 
ſome degree, among individuals in ſome 
reformed churches abroad, beſides thoſe. of the 
Remonſtrants. But it will hardly” be denied, that 
ſome of the doctrines of Arminius have à mani- | 
feſt. tendency to. diminiſh the. weight and im- 
portance of certain controverſies that ſeparated 
the vt proteſtants from the communion” of the 
church of Rome. And thus far, at leaſt, 2 
- |  Upbrim appears 10 Pe well juſtified. oh 
On another hand, improvements in philoſo- 
ply,'or ſomething 10 called, are" ſaid .o have 


* See Mr: Maclaine'; next note. n 5 | . 
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made many lepües in religion, in all- charches 
reformed: and upreformed. And ſcepticiſe, 


when, in a. melancholy or a departing hdr, it 
is mixed, Aas frequenciy has been the: cafe, avith 
a certain degree of apprehenſion of what may 
be hereafter, is very. apt to take its repoſe in che 
boſomcof chat church, which offers the ſpeedieſt 
and moſt effectual ſceuvitys every. N] iẽübH“out 
utting the perplexed patient to the trouble of 
ming aud determining for himſelf, And 

of all the churthes in chriſtendom, that which 
offers this ſort of ſecurity with the greateſt con- 
n out: EAT eva the eſs af 


1 1 nd N * 1 atmen ine. int a 
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7 lo lope in ſcience * opts l — 10 
and preſent ages, have, perhaps, never been exhibited to more 
advantage than in the famous French work called Encyclipezie, 
I is well known, however, that the Freedoms taken with re: 
vealed religion in ſome articles of it, occaſioned a public cen | 
eee 
with reſpect to the ſale of it. e emen chiefly 
2 1 4 Abts compilation, eee "of 
France,” It is "needleſs to mention their names. Tbey are | 
eminent all over | Eueope.' I have been informed, that all, of 


| moſt of them, profeſs the Roman Catholic religion, and com, 


ply with the forms of that church. Without inquiring” into 
the nature of the impreſſions thoſe forms make upon them, 
we may preſume they will conform to the end. In the laſt 
age Cardinal Ricbelien was called an Atheift over and over. 
Father Caufſin inſinuated ſomething very like it to the 
himſelf, and gave inſtances, Richelieu was a man of ſcien 


and an encourager of its progreſs. . When he came ta die, all > 


ſuſpicions of his — vaniſhed. He went through the 
But 


peek wk f Bormiby. hb. 
Bos isis not all. There is ono Rience wheres 
— perkaphn not van; 
tries, have made as remarkable improveniehrs; 
as in any other: 1 mean the ſelence of . 
res," Which, a8 ſome think, bas had nd dbſcüre. 
effects upon chem all. And ehurckt-politäch, iu 
reformed eountrie chiefly um at uceomfho- 
dating all the peculiafities in their reſpeckiys 
ſyſtems, as much as may Be, to the religion d 
the. magiſtrate. 3 a conduct, which/-obe SF all 
doubt, cannot be defended in every inſtunte, bs 


upon an principles which are gy tbr Fo 


ginal. ' It is the ſame ſort of "polity which hack | 
laid to fleep ſo many controverſies amorig "Ke _ 
reformed; which ſome perhapy: thay” think a - 
blefling. ' Comtroverſies; howefer; Have had this 
good in them. They haye kept che ſeretal 
parties among the reformed! apoh” their ard 
not to — of each brher & A | 
vaticing toò hear to the quarters of the Eortiinion 
_ ebemy.. We are told, with "ſome: degree of ex- 
ultation; that this contentious Ipirit is ſoblidea.” 
l is a good hearing, if it hath not funk ald 
with it, the ſimplicity, geh FincaFity; and 5 


_ minuteſt ſuperſtitions of the Shuch,” even though he 1 was Gu 
by the curate who attended him, that ſonic of them mi ight be. | 
diſpetiſed with on ach of his quality. See Pie d Cardinal. 
Duc de Richelieu. Cologne, 1696, p. 313 and 592 of the . 
cond volume. . in 
great abundance.” Y SW ET * 


5 e apoſtical 
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ical ac f our ſirſt reformers againſi po- 
- pap; other wiſe e may have nor great OcraH⁰] 
_ to: x6zoice; and ſhould: be ſent to learn what that 
meaneth, u peace I leave with you; u nee, 
dive unto, un; NOT 48 TRE ö . | 
GIVE I re v ... 
But not to lay too much ſtreſs who? chew 
ſlances, ſuppoſitions, and inferences from mere 
appearances, let us attend to àa remarkable fact, 
brought indeed on another occaſion by Dr. IU. 
hein, but which fully juſtifies his obſer ration 
. above cited, and is the more intereſting to us, as 
* immediately relates to ck wy cſlibliſked | 


mf 20 e 118. 


j >, As to the ſpirit of ha eſtabliſhed e of 
«England, ſays Dr, Aaſbeim, in relation to thoſe 
« who diſſent; from its rule of doctrine and. go- 
« vernment, we ſee it no where better than in the 
« conduct of Dr. Wake, archbiſhop-of Canterbury, | 
* who formed a project of peace and union be- 
« teen the Engh/&\and Gallican churches, found · 
10 upon this condition, chat each of the two 
« communities ſhould retain the greateſt part of 
rheir reſpeRive and peculiar ae. * * „ 


„ Compend. Vie, vol. I. 8 1: do Heres 
ſoggelled by a learng: aud worthy perſon, that © Maſbeim was 


ey ** moſt probably miſta cen in aſcribing lis project to Archbiſhop 


«Wake; for that it appears from this Archbiſhop's article in the 
„ Biographia Britannica, vol. VI. part H. that the projet in 
® wie *. Hale was concerned, was fiſh ee y the 


What 


— 
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What à door is here opened for reflexion ) A 


| | Proteſtant Archbiſhop of Canterbury,apterended | 


" French Dofiors of the — conſequently is wor 
. formed by the Archbiſhop. Nor is the account in the fad 
« article at all more favourable to the condition mentioned by 


% Mofbeim. For, iuſtead of ſlipulating that each cx 


« fould retain the grente part of their reſpacki ve and peruliar 
.  —_ the Archbiſhop, according to his Biographer, con- 
** flantly maintained the juflice and orthodoxy of every individual 
« article of the church of England, without making the eaff cone 


6 ceflon towards approving thi ambitions pretenſions of the church 


* of Rome. Upon theſe grounds it is concluded that Mofbeim was | 


** miſtaken, and confounded the tranſactions between Archbiſhop 
% Wake and the Doctors of the Sorbonne in 1718, witha 


cf union with the Gallican church, formed by 22 
* 


4 a Nonjuror, in u bock intituled; Thr Caſt of tht 
J the Pontifieate, firlt publiſhed" in 1701, and 


with additions, in 1702, "Which project of Lolli is 3 


* tioned by Biſhop Burnet in che Introde#iov to his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, vol. IT.“ But this is a ſlate of the caſe 


to Which T'can by no means agree; and ſhall now give my 


reaſons why I think, 1. that MyGeim could not mean Lofirs 


projecte 2. that he could mean no other than the prajeft' of 


which an account is given in the Biographia Britannica, article 
-Warz. 1. Leſlie; project was a project in a. book and no 
more, no one fep having been taken rowards carrying it 
execution. Leſlie ſeelns indeed to have had a notion of ome 


project of this kind fo early as the year 1682; for he ys, 


p. 263. of the ad edition, The Eng/;/b convocation not being 


.* ſuffered to fit while that of France laſted, {he means the 


« Aſſembly of the French clergy in 1682] rendered any treaty 
between them im 


_ dreamt of; and Leſie : own principles were then very different 


from thoſe he eſpouſed after the Revolution. [See his article, 


Bieg. Brit. vol. V.] 2. Leſlie's project in 1701 was a mere 
nere entertained only by himſelf, or per - 


4 champion 


tee 


ut no ſuch treaty was then 
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champion too of the proteſtant religion, ſets on 
foot a project for union with A popiſh church, 


haps ſome of bie nonjuring brethren of that dme: an idle 
viſion of what might have been done, if all parties had been 
affected as he would have had them; which he could not but. 
Know, if he had common ſenſe, was much farther from being 
the caſe.then, than if was in 1683. 3. Leſlie, in this project, 
was not diſpoſed. to ſtand upon any condition with the Callican 
church, ſave only their diſowning the regal ſupremacy in 
ſpirituals, ſo far as that was implied in the Regal. The» 
_ 4, Gallican clergy,” ſays he, ( have limited the ſupremacy. of 
<p Pope to the conſtitutions of their own. national church; 
« and, if they keep as clear of the Regale, their Reformation: 
4. Ai exceed. ours.” And again: The generality of che 
« Roman Catholics i in England are of the fame ſentimehts with 
« the Gallican church concerning, the ſupremacy of the Papal - 
e {ee ; and it is the Papal fupremecy aloxe Which ſtands in the 
« way $2 oppoſe. ſuch a glorigus,re-union,” [See. Cale of che J 
Regal, p. 258—263.] Could the man who wrote thus erer 
be ſuppoſed to covenant with the Gallican church for retaining 
the peculiar doctrines of the church of England P or can it be 
imagined that Mo/oeim was fo i Ignorant of our conſtitution, as to 
take theſe for the principles of the church of England? 4+ If 
this is the project which Biſhop Burnet in the Introduction above-. 
mentioned calls an impudent propoſal, as probably enough it is, 
we muſt take along with it an account of the men to Whom he 
aſcribes it. According to the Biſhop, * they held the neceſſity of; 
« auricular confeſſion, priefily abjolution, the ſacrifice of the maſi, the 
** independence of the church on the ſiate. They openly recommended 
& the devotions of the church of Rome; many of them wilified the 
&« Reformation and the Reformers, &c." —— theſe were exactly 
Leſlie's doctrines and principles, but were not the doctrines and 
principles of the church of England. Conſequently the projetlor 
meant by Biſhop Burnet and the projeQor meant by Dr. Mee 
were different projectors, 5. Leſies project has been very 
- ne ed by tae nn from whom, if it had been con- 


and 


* 


T Fins Err fox. waren 
[av bn wink elſe m ess obebe Socke 
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gcerable enough to be its; we mould tas bad a full 
and particular aceount of it, What figure it made in the foreign 
Journals. or whether any, I have had no opportunity of r 
informed. None, however, I will venture to ap, that could 
lead Mo/eim into fo profs' a miſtake; At bome it ſecms to 
have been too contemptible for any ſpecial notice. Biſhop 
Nurnet ſays not one word of it in the Hiſtory of his owͤn Times, 
under the years 1701 or 1702. He is equally filent concerning 
it under the year 1709, though he there gives an account of 


_ Leffie, his principles and his writings {vol. II. fol. p. 538); 


and I ſuppoſe every where elſe, except Where he makes a 
tranſient mention of it as an 7 t propoſal in the Introduction 

above-mentioned, which did not appear till the year 1716. 

Dr. Calany indeed, in his Abridgment of Barter Life, edit. 


. "26; 1713, mentioning The Caf? of the Regale and of the Pontifi- 


cate, p. 645, as one of the pieces written to vindicate the high 
pretenſions of the convocation, gives a ſhort but comprehenſive | 
abſtract of the project of union contained in it; by which, as 


"well as by the book itſelf, it appears to be the romantic flight 


of a crazy head, to which no man of ſenſe would pay the leaſt 
regard. And that, I ſuppoſe, might be the reaſon why the 
compiler of Leſlie's article in the Biographia Britannica, though - 
he gives an account of the book, ſo far as it relates to convo- 
cational authority, thought fit quietly to paſs over the projet? of 
union, fearing perhaps to derogate from 85 e merit of his hero, 
by leaving him under ſuſpicions of infapity. 1 do not bring 
theſe particulars as a proof, or even a preſumption, that Mo- 
Heim knew nothing of Leſlie's project, but as a proof, that, 
whether he knew of it from the book itſelf, or from other ac- 
counts, he mult learn it with theſe circumſtances, and conſe- ; 
quentiy could not miſtake it for a project of the church 
England. II. Mefoeim. could mean no other project of union 
with the Gallican church, than the e of mae an ere | 
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alis-/þirit of /the eſtabliſhed-church of \England, 


pation — difent from its rule of 


e and goverament? . 


* i de Bingraghice ee article Wars. The 


compiler of that article.doth not diſprove any thing that Ai 
dach id. upor the 78. He bath even left it highly probable 


hat che Archbiſhop, was the fi mover in this project. Conſider 
well how the facts lye in the Biography. Mr. Beauvoir, chap- 


| Jain to the earl of Stair; then ambaſſador at the French court, 
writes a letter to the archbiſhop, dated December 11, 1717, 
O. 8. In this letter (which, by the way, is an anſwer to one 


of che axchbiſhop's. bf November 27th) mention is made of Du 
Pin, with an account, that he, the faid Du, Pin, and certain 


other doctora of the Serboune, ** wiſhed for an wnion with the 


* churcy, of Eng and, as 'the myft e factual means to ute all the 


' ** Wehtern churches.” Can any man be certain that Beauvoir 


mentioned this merely of his own head, without ſome previous 
occahon given in the archbiſhop's letter to him for ſuch con- 
verlation with the Sorbonne doctors? There is too an Cc. in 
this copy of Mr. Beauwoir's letter, very ſuſpiciouſly placed, as 
if to cover ſomething 1mproper to be be diſcloſed. Well, in an- 
ſwer to this letter, his Grace, as the Biographer informs 2 | 
made handſome mention of Dr. Du Pin. What this 
mention was, We are left to gueſs, though, no doubt, the Bio- 
apher could have informed us, as the handſome mention 
is made in a letter to one of the Beauvoir-family, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion, we are told, there is a collection of letters and other 
pieces relative to this project, Remark {2 ]. But had the 
Biographer given us this letter, together with that of Nowember 
27th, they might probably have diſcovered what the Biographer 
did not want we ſhould know, namely, the ſhare that Dr. Vale 
had in forming the project of an union between the two churches. 
And here I cannot help obſerving, that th Biographers, and 
particularly he whoſe ſignature is at the foot of Vale r article, 
are particularly dextrous at plaiſtering up the weakneſſes of 
high churchmen, But to proceed: This handſome mention 
immediately produced a letter from Du Pin, wherein he ex- 
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1 ave proteſtent!tiflence; _—_ 
the rule of gevernment of the'eſtabliſhed chyre 


dae for nie, pape His/Gmre' uccepts the pays 
| of ſome length, and, pleaſe o obſerve, <wa; ag brotex off bye 
gau, Soithatit he did not Actually bring forr the pro- 
Je be took upon him the pious cart of ng it, and may be 
juſtly called the bur of it. "Theſe are ſtrong circum 
bees. . l-, - that the proj wa founded upon 
| * the greateſt part of their reſpective and/peculiar doctrines. Nor 
docs the Brographer contract this oevunitby laying; thav *xbe ', . © | 
*« Archbiſhop always maintained the juſtice and orthodoxy of 
© every individual article of the ehueh of | Bngland," without 
„ making the leaſt conceſſiom towards approving the ambitious 
ä | © pretenſions of the church of Nom. "What were theſe preten- 
Lad Jeſus Chriſt is the only founder, ſource, and head of the 
* church.” This, as appears from the context; was the article 
| which the Archbiſhop conſlandly infifled on, in oppoſition to the 
ambitious pretenſions of the Pope arid the church of Nee. 'Aye, 
but the Archbiſhop always maintained the juſtice and onthodoxy 


>= Farrach to the" | 
of England] Who agree with her in her rule of 


| doſieineys and Du, lden. inſtance being 


ar Wie al polible.todearautsto Gift it, acid th Blographer 
is obliged at laſt to ĩnſorm us; that, upon the French court's 
interpofing; and breaking off the treaty, . all the letters wh 
% Dr. Pier de Girardin ws obliged to give up (vic. the Arch⸗- 
«4 biſhop's letters, and copies of thoſe which had been ſent to 
his Grace) were ſent to Rome, as ſo many trophies gained frum 
46 the enemie of the church: But upon what could theſe 2rophies L 
be.:ereted;-but;upon''the conceſſions made to the church in the 
Archbiſhop's letters i And upon what evidence but that of the 

cance//ions made by the Archhiſhop in the coatſe.of this cor. 
reſpondencez could the Jearned>Divines of the Gallas churck 
become ſenſible of his Grate's catholic: benevolence; as the Biogra- 


pher aſſures us was the caſe... Conceſſions then were made on 
boch ſides, | And ſo we flearn likewiſe from MyGrint, who by 


ſaying that the greacęſ part of the peculiar doctrines of each 


community were to be retained, plainly admita that /ome were 


to be given up, . I have obſerved above, that the obſcurity 
and inſigniſicance of Igſie : propoſal renders: it highly probable 
that it was never much noticed. But far different was the caſe 
of the other project. According to the Biographer, it en- 


. groſſed the whole converſation of the city of Paris. The 


* Lord. Stanbepe, and the Britiſh Ambaſſador, Lord Stair, were 
< congratulated thereupon: by ſome great perſonages in the 
« royal palace.“ In order to break the treaty, . an alarum- 
„bell was rung by che Jeſuits and Conſtitutioners againſt no 
e leſs conſiderable a perſon than Cardinal de -Noawles. The 


French miniſtry interpoſed, and gave the coup de grace to the 


«« project. Trophies, gained from the enemies of the church, 
« were ſent to Rome to proclaim the victory, and the Abbot du 
% Bojs rewarded with a Cardinal's Cap, for his diſcovering and 
«defeating. the projet.” Theſe circumſianees mult have an- 
nounced. the, projett to all Europe; and if after this Myſims 
ales — it, or capable of miſtaking it for a 


IIA pony min ſixteen or ſeventeen 
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broughr 23 an indication of the "APPS | 
e Ph ate 


years de | r 
way moved by iy man, there is = 


upot 
# a kiowhole-bduk <i2-od3 M N Sieck 
| I wrote" as above, I have been” informed by a very adders 
friemdy thut:*%; there & no mention made of any booke or pm 
« phlet-ander'the-tigle-of N Caje of the Raga and off the | 
* Potificateyiny the N, deb-Syavant from 1 jor incluſive to 
„ ry I likewiſe recotieced thik there were Gme-ritationd 
from thut bolt in the Preſace to T R Chriftian 
2 and hat L; 
propoſul is there taken notice of- p. A lei, with u ſevere 
oenſure upon the Lower: Houle of-:Convocation for ks "Tk 
| r nm dive i 
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boole/ but more particularly of this Preſsoe. Upon peruſing 
— — mitt noon mg 
| memiowef Lea project, Quoted im Tinda/s pieſice; 
plainche had it in his oye; ———— in 
„Ph author 

ä —— rags. ray. 9 
but, if they are fuithſully cited, dere me People in gi, 
rere. 
Kingdom, chan the Galas chureh does in 
„ ee eee weder based amen oer 
L every thing, and whlioat" putting theniſclves*in® Günger of 
«« falling ben a cet condition, Gs dat of any Cachotic cou. 
© try. He adds alittle afterwrde t * It 5s W + 
© ekinyto proach up 4 bet Mi dielens WP eras | 
_ « contrary wit) The eftabliſiincit of it can never be c- 
« pliſtil, as.may be ſrewby'the example of thb Prote its gh 
a e who are no more moved with what the 


111 


land De n the”. | 
_ poſed chis eftabliſked church would go as far to 
| Ore BL 


| if D find gy emcenig tgp to 
1 „361. Ed. 2. 
des ben — —— CORE book at the time of its 
publication. It appears. likewiſe what his judgment was of 
tab oy eee ph > brethren, and. oi the 
founded upon them, eren 
foreign Proteſtants.  MoGeim quotes Le Clerc's Bibhiothegut 
- om upon more occaſions than one, and Could hardly-over- 
look this remarkable extract, But indeed he did not wank Le 
| Cine: information to learn that che principles of zhe Nanjuzors 
and High-Churchmen are not the principles of the church of 
England. The Nonjurors or High-Churchmen, be tells us, 
« differ in ſeveral things from the members of the Epiſcopal 
church {of England } in i pets efablifbmene.??) Vol. H. 
p-. 508, Leſir had made too much: noiſe in the world; in 
Anuality of chaplain to the Pretender, and more clpecially; by 
his famous letter rom Bar Je due, in favour of his Maſter, 
- about the en ef Queen Ares reign, for any one} who” hat 
ever heard of his name,” to be ignorant of his denomination as 
3 Wbencc we may ſaſely conclude, i im- 
92 40 take his | meaſure of the. ſpirit of the 
efablifoed church of England from Lyflir's principles or 
1 do not think, indeed, that the Church-principlee of Dr, Fakr 
bee lower than Leſlie's, if one may judge from 
letters to Mr. Courayer, exhibited hy his Biographer. And 
f Mobeias had claſſed the Archbiſhop. with thoſe,** who, tho 


5 «+ fax, ben being, Nonjurons er otherwiſe difaſeQted to the 

«« preſent happy. eſtabliſhment, yet form pompous and ambition; 
wy mme the authority and jutiſdiction of the church, 

© £ and would raiſe it to an abſolute independence-on all human 
| A power,” he would have done the Archbiſhop no injury, 

- perhaps indeed rather an Gonour among * the many ſuch, who, 
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a ne eu Zut our hiſtory, aſfords 
no inſtance of an archbiſhop of Canterhary nego - 
tiating with proteſtant diſſenters upon any ſuch 
condition as that mentioned by Maseim; and 
ſuch af them as, fince the Reformation, might 
5 have had an inclination that way, have been too 
/ wary to go ſo far as Dr. Wake! is ſaid to have 
done wich Du Pin. And if the couduek of the 
church of England is to he judged of by that of 
Archbiſhop Wale, tha:oppalition. of that proce: 
ds the repeal of the Schiſm-dill; ſhews, that an 
union with proteſtant diſſenters, upon. the condi- | 
_ tion offered to the papiſts, is the laſt thing the 
 eltabliſhed church of England would think. of... 
But, happily for us, Dr, Mechaim was miſtaken 
8 in taking his meaſure of the ſpirit of the eſta 
dliſhed church of England, from the /pirit of an 
: axchbiſhop, of Canterbury, . Bilbops are as apt to 
be. intoxicated. with power and. pre · eminence as 
other mortals, and have too often been tempted 
0 extend rheir domination deyond'fts {fabled 
| bounds, when, if chey- had been called to gccount. 
. the:cburch, eſtabliſhed. (even, e 
8 — PIT 1g YC” 2 
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rr Pair fot ths © | 
of this tranſaction of Archbiſiop Malen to len 
what progreſs he had made in ita. But take 
it for grun ted, that, before he could bring: it to 
bear, it muſt have paſſed/chrough other hands; 
and I remember enòôugH of che timestwhen Dr. 
ale ſigured at te haf the: church tog be 
| very certain that it 'wokld ben have boen loſt la- 
bour to ſbllicit the cotiſdnt uf æ majority ten f 
the members of thei church of Ag itoran 
uniot with dhe Gallium (rhut isp)th8 Freib tp 
piſh)' ehüreh, even Gh¼ugh all- che bihaps up 
the bench had recommended it. 5 | 
18 our Hiſtoriam tren to be condemned 
demeriey in making fuer a jugitient®s e 
cliufek ef Biytand? By Ho · me an. AI tat of 
this kind, öpenky appel, Efpötwred, and Pro- 
moted by an archbiſhop ef Cn bd dad with! 


reſpert ref ek eld w tis apparen® ofppoRtiotys 


might” Upper tc 4 foreigtter 2 fuffieient indices! 
tion of che fpirir of che Whole comtiütfty, and) 
no improper inſtance of ont reformed church; at 
leaſt, u uſiig her efforts, ini theſe latter days to 
„ Aimitiffr che Weight” and impottance ef thoſe 
« conf ferſies tat Npftate Reb from che Eo; 
"M0 mufffen of che chufclr of Nomen. ad sl 
And Here 1 cänndt Help Teimurlting that Mr. 
Maclaine, who cenſures Meſbeim for his general 
* the Froteſtants, ſcams not 0. 


1 n 
When Aid was written, the. author had not been Arche, | 
biſnop Weake's article in the Barrel Britannica. 


acknowledge 


— 


Fu sr BDt TIN. b. 
acknowledge che truth of this partienlar fact, 
but licewiſe to groe in ah fandlics of his aphro- 
Das 0 eite H 2 M AE Tei benei- 
43s The intereſts of: liexptoreſtanc:abliginn; ſays 
he, ebuld not be in ſafer hands than Archbiſhop 
Valet. He, who ſo ably and ſucceſefully de- 
fended proteſtantiſm as a controverſial writer, 
« could not ſurely form any project of peace and 
union with a Roman · cat holic church, the tertus 
of which would have reflected on his character 
«as 4 negotiator 7. Y. * 


An "yo THEE | Fen OE n 79-6 2 
„ "What character a Wake deſerved as 4 . 
dhe pdblic may how. judge from his article in the laſt volume of 


che Biographin"Brirznnitz: Suffice it for the” preſent" to ſay, 


that the Proteſtant religion never did, nor ever will, wanta wego- 
' tiator with a Roman Catholic Church If the 

'unioti with'a popiſh church was impudent in Lolli, it was at the 
- beſt oficivac and preficrprudes in Dr. Wake, who ſhould have 
* better known his duty to dhe church over which he preſided, 


26% s zh# deference due-to the laws of his country, an io 


have entered into a negotiation of that nature without any au- 
hs 2 As-for bis talents for this kind of nego- 


"His account, that Dr. Vale was fairly duped by 
_the French politicians giving le dias, and letting things go on to 

4 c till che hegotintor was fallen irrecoverably into 
ae The event of which Was, that, as the Arch- 
"biftbp - We to begvtlate for and on the*behalf of 
th furh ef Biglape, the Ehreh of England, by bis manage- 


ment, Vece erfeted i the Giumphs of ber"enemies, for 


which de Apchbithop « ol ght to have been ſeverely cenſured. 
By the way; it mould et af this negotiating ſpirit was not 


"yet r Sanguldeg In ig us, and as if ſome of us wanted 
kill be doi b that way” In tbe end of "a' Dethication pre- 5 


| 78 g 3 Surely 


<4idcionh rhey are pretty welt mid open by his Biographer. It 
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Surely Me. Marlaine, when he expreſſed hin: 
ſelf thus; did not reflect upon the condition men- 
rioned by De. Moſheim as the baſis of che zreaty | 
detween the tuo churches, namely, that; each 
of the twqy//\communitjes | ſhould retain T 
GREATEST PART: or THEIR : RESPECTIVE AND 
FECULIAR:DOCTRINES.: When we conſider to 
Wurde, ood main eee nag We in 
the modiſied popery of the Gailican church, 

ber ae we o think bf e e 


fixed to a pretty bulle compilation of Ecclefaſtical Len, * 
liſhed, ao e e 1763, I. find. it written : 
* Perhaps'n madly” fare between wn Tut cuvken onen 
ewas, und wHAY Ar u n, may be the condition molt 
.'1 defireable,” : What: the church of Eng/and once was, the 
Nome, 4 | none. irg and how we ſhall come 

at this de/ircable tandition withoar ſome ſort of negotiation with + 
ber, and taking in 18 trottel a5 a party to the compromiſe, = 
Lam not tanoniſt endogh 0 determine. Zee indeed was 
P 
Popiſh than ſhe. really was. Archbiſhop #aks ſſew not quite 
fo high: and, as I take it, this midd/c fate was preciſely the 
| moſt deſirtable confition he wanted to bring ud to. Rut the 
baſe lack he bad in the attempt, obe would-have thought, had 
1 8 ayer mand | 
I have read in the wrjtings of ſome men 
| Dee pu n 
tion, ſhe ſhou}d go à good way farther from what e ONCE 
. was, than ſhe wow 18. But as to this md, away of reform- 
ing backwards, I have vo great opinion ef it; and pes, not 
many years ago, much incl 


ned to hope, that every propoſal 
aud every wiſh of that tendency. d been bined fn in the graves 
of the Lawvs, the Lest12s, and the Wares, never more 4y 


W's IA r 


who 


Frier Betreten baxyit 

wen eee eee, 

termsrabove · mentioned Hah wo bn he 

Dr. Wales merit; as a controverſial writer for 

tbe proteſtant religion, will be readily acknow- 

ledged; nor is his conduct (friendly to reforma- 

von) at the trial of Sarheverell forgotten. But 

he was not TrnEN Archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 

is well known what alteration an elevated firua- 
tien males in the magnitude, arrangement, arrangement, and 
effe& of object, in the ſame proſpect taken from 
an inferior poſiti This had its influence upon 
Dr. Male, and it has had the fame upon others, 

After all, this inſtance af à reſormed church 
growing more placable towards Remo doctrines, 
is, on the behalf of Dr. Myeſleim, un inſtance ad 

"bominem io Mr. Maclaine, even wich Mir. Mar- 
_laine's own ſuffrage, who will therefore, it js 
bDuoped, abate of his xeſentment-rowards that, ex- 
- eullanthiſtorian-and cmnder e comme alen 

" iividious light than that of aw afþerfion. 

3 Mr. Maclaine, indeed, muſt be much dates in- 
formed concerning che ſtate of religion | 
than we in this iſland; and he aſſures us, in this 
© preſent year, 1765, thar 4 the reformed churches 
vere never at ſuch a diſtance from the ſpirit 
Fund doctrine of the church of Rome as at this 
dy“ and if this is ſaid upon good grounds, 
we cannot but rejoice that our foreign proteſtant 
brethren are fo ſtedfaſt and immoveable, and 


have leſs reaſon to be alarmed at the contrary 
OT „ appear - 


* 


E PETA W the t 
appeurunces at home, where Mr. Maclaine will 
allow us to be competent judges in our tun 
and vigilabee both of paſtors and people in the 
church of Euglamd, againſt popery and popiſh 
. emiflaries; is vilibly-declined. : The papiſts, 
ſtrengthened" and animated by an influx of Je- 
A expelled even from popiſſi countries for 
crimes and Practices of the worſt complexion, 
open public Maſs-houſes, and affront the las 
of chis proteſt anti kingdom in other ręſpects, not 
Without inſulting ſomelof thoſe who endeavour 
to check their inſolence. It is not long ago, 
that we were told, wih the utmoſt coolneſs and 
compoſure; in à pamphlet written expreſsly in 
defence of ſome proceedings in a certain epiſed · 
pal ſociety, and, as is conjectured, by ſomebodßỹ 
in no ordinary ſtation,” that . Popiſb Biſbops go 
about here, and Exerciſe every part of their 
function WITHob r rF NE, AND WITHOUT 
„ OBSERVATION'®.” A circumſtance that can no 
otherwiſe be accounted for, than upon the ſup · 
poſition that the two hietarchies are growing 
daily more and more into à reſemblance of each 
other; which ſuppoſition is indeed neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the point, in proof of uch this 
notable fact is employed. Surely theſe pb namena 
Nag e even? in a ese * 
time. TO 1 renne 
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BR » Andes to Dr. Me bee — 
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„ Our proteſtant diſeccers-in general hase, d 
| hope and believe, very different conception 
the malignity of popiili principles, and of chen 
Gent Britain. I know ſomeof the worthiet 
and moſt ydicious among chein, who ſee with 
concern and anxiety the little interruption chat 
is given to the unwearied endeavours of treache - 
rous prieſts to pervert is Majeſeyꝰs proteſtant 
ſobjeds to ene aud cbn- 
however, remabkable-engigiado: have: — up 
no little room in the puhlie prints, hach diſoao - 
vered that all the leading characters among. chem 
are not of the fame ſtamp, and that popery itſelf 
may be diveſted of its terrots in the eyes of u once 
zealous champion for religious liberty in its fulleſt 
extent, when taken into the grotection of a man, 
—— — nnen | 
the loaves and the aſhes. ...- ils nad lo vu; 
But let 8 ee | 


— —-„—-—.˙ | | 


from the reformed churches ; what eps che hath 
taken, or Ag Wt 7 et — 
all or any of theſe churches half-way? - 

And here I will nat aſk Whether the papift 
have endeavoured to diminiſh/ the weight and 
importance of thoſe controverſies they have with 
will norenquire whether and how far the church 
r 5 ks '- ab 


E i 40 E 10 tb 
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doQrine of '\Franſab/tantiation. I will not examine 
her on the head of purgatory, /aimnt-warſbip, relics, 
maſſes for-the-deed, penauces, and other articles, 


which have no immediate ill effect upon civil ſa. 


inquire whether popery bath 
ä — — 


n | 


to perſons of the reformed religion. Ons 


— 3 that 


— 
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of their allegiance, as proteſtant ſubjetts 
> 3 they acknowledge no King of Great 
Britain but his Majeſty King Gzoxesz HI? Have 


not a majority of Engliſh papiſts of rank and 


fortune Jeſuita in their houſes, as direſtors of 
their conſciences? Have not their youth _ 
ſent ta be educated among. Feſues * Are not © 
Roman · catholie prieſts, ſtationed all over Eng- 
land, chiefly of the Zeſuitical, order ꝰ Is it not 
the dodtrine of the Feſuats; that — be 

* ; depoſed 


of Rene hath-modified-her: ahſund and impoſſible 


# 


* 


conſciences are direQed by Jeſuii 


Finer" Error 
depetel or murderel? Ate ner ell Froseſhm 
prãndes, and particularly the King of Great Bi. 


E 


Are not all perſons. whoſe 
obliged to 
believe'as the Jeſuits fhemlfelvxs believe ? And 
are not they, Who bold theſe” opinions, {wor 
enemies to the proteſtam government uf cheſe 
Kingdoms ** 14197 Suri 2 HT: 10.200! 229 Q1 

If theſe queſtions catinot be anſwered tothe 
ſatisfaction of a proteſtant people, it 'beboveth 
every good ſubject to our gracious Sovereign, 
and every friend to this counf to keep wp a - 
ſpirit of vigilance and attention to every motion 
of theſe dangerous inmates whom we daily ſve 
ſtrengthening their hands with new converts, of 
whom the leaders of this malignant party will | 
not fail ro avail themſelves, the moment they 


excommunicated? 


ind their numbers ſufficient to give them an 
 - Equal chance in a ſtruggle to wreſt out of our 


hands our weſtimable rights and N civil 
and religious. WEI 
de Bur you will aſk; - Whar bas al eee 


ſubſcription to Articles of religion, and the eſta- 


© bliſhment of Conſeſſon. ne r . 
proteſtant churehes ?? Fi) 


'F x. 


Not 6 lirtle ag you may imagine. Au eng- 


ous impoſitions in proteſtant ſocieties, not war- 
ramed by ſeripture, and which muſt be ſubmitted 
7 A Pein of wanting bread, * 

ency 
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E Pere witheT 
geney to leſſon the apprehenſions, that they who 
dughte to entertain of the enerbadhments of 
| Popety. Men of liberal education, finding they 
eannot be completely qualified for certain pub- 
te- ſtatiens without complying with terms, of 
e reclitude of which they are not ſatisfied; and 
with which they muſt 'comply; or loſe the ex- 
pence as well as the fruits of their education, 
will Matura be loath to forego the means of 
their ſubſiſtence for a ſcruple which is nqt coun- 
_ aeyanced yu, ezample in a thouſand; and will 
theore- complycat all events. They will be 
 apras ſuſpett/ chat a free examination into the 
che vf the eaſe might leave impreflions, 
which would either diſappoint their proſpects in 
life, or in caſe vf compliance, bring upon chem 
anxleties chat Would embitter every emolument 
ariſing from their profeſſion. What wander that, 
in theſe circumſtances, they ſhould take up with 
che firſt flimſy caſuiſtry ſuggeſted to them by a 
fellow-feeling brother? or, which is the ſhorter 
cut; and by far the moſf Fearrent- anodyne, „. 
2 in che ũuthority of the churchꝰ 


In either caſe, they are in à train which Weil 


lead them with equal ſecurity to acquieſce in 
the genuine impoſitions of popery;;. Tbe caſes 
only differ in the degrees of mne and 10% and 
rhey of courſe muſt be tender in aſſerting the 
1 of cbriſbiam liberty, on the peril of 


3 


/ 
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being mortified with recriminations, which the | 
reproof. of their on hearts would force them to 
apply, not without painful ſenſations. Nor is 
there any alternative, but a ſtate of profligate _ 
ſecularity, diſpoſing men to ſeek affluence, power, 
and dignity at any rate, and by any means that 
will give them the ſpeedieſt poſſeſſion ; and with 
| ſuch men, popery and proteſtantiſm, the "OE; 
liſts and the maſs-book, are upon a level, 
This is the way that ſome people have of ac- 
counting for the omiſſion of the MASTER ARGU- 
MENT againſt popery, in thoſe few and ſuperficial | 
diſcourſes on the ſubject, which are now-a-days 
heard from the pulpit. 
It can'never be for the intereſt of a free ſtate | 


to have men under this kind of diſtreſs in au 


public office; much leſs thoſe who are callous, 
and perfectly proof againſt ſuch feelings. It may 
be for the intereſt of a church to have a hank of 
this kind upon the clergy ; but it muſt be the 
intereſt of a church, with which it is not for the 
intereſt of a free proteſtant ſtate to en an 
alliance. 
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4 ſummary 115 of the Riſe, Pragits, and Succeſs 
of efablifhed Confaſſons of Faith and Da 
in Prateſtant Churches. 3 FIRMS 3) FOE w 


[ PER. Protefiants 63: withdrew 
from the . communion. of the Church 


* 


on were ſuch as theſe. 

„ES US CHRIST hath, 6 
* called all men unto liberty, the glorious liberty 
« of the ſons of God, and reſtored them to the 


« privilege of working out their own ſal vation 


« by their own underſtandings-and endeayours. 


| For this work of ſalvation ſufficient means are 


« afforded in the holy ſcriptures, without having 
* recourſe to the doctrines and commandments 
of men. In theſe ſcriptures all things needful 


* for ſpirirual living and man's ſoul's health are 
mentioned and ſhewed. 3 faith 
| .-  *— 


of Rome, nn | 


1 
A * 
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2 THE CONFESSIONAL. 
3 and conſcience, having no dependence upon 


« « authority ; and none other hath the Church of 
.- © Rome to ſhew for the fpiritual dominion ſhe 
« claimeth. The church of Chriſt is congre- 


ee een roar 


* obeyed, than they agree with the law of God.“ 
Private thus feft at Hberty 


by the original principles of the Reformation, to 

only, 4 very moderate ate” of fagachy 

doctrine would be 5 and 1 | 
3 47 
1 to the comtmon _— on 

— * withour de arting ih e litaplicity o 

f6Metently open for picks amt teafbiiblc Chiti. 

berty, or doing Holence to cif c 8 Re J 


ſearch the ſcriptulres fur the grounds of their re- 
ligion, and to Ie aith on this E I 
enabke tie leading Reformers to foreſee, bab di- 
verſity of opinions conterning many points of 
Hence frequent 0 occations of rede! W 

among tflemſefves, wor Wündut bome adYan 

Whether hey ah 5 4 good eile | 
ade prevented 1 55 a ſuences of thi 
riptotre-plar'; te is to fay, "whether 

t 555 „ {the terms of Saaten 
fos of very dl Kreut Opinions to Hate Qinfilled | 
Wick them, without abridgin their Chianti. 
not now be detertüfttck. Certalti if is, 
an e tere tied, 8, for 250 


- haught cd the diemper, was. gage; too * 
n * Air ; hae 91M fig pon 

= altea of makipg this experiment, the Reform: 

er having, unhappily adopzed certain maxi „ 

er med. that, « there could be no 

© figazion;jn religions. ſociety wi ki 0's ner 

* of opjnion,”—ghax Me true ſenſe 


1 expedient of preventing diverſity opi- 
nions, by contracting cheir original plan in agres- 
ment with theſe maxims. _The one ſenſe of Teri- 
Ptuxe was determined to be the ſenſe of the pri- 
mitiye church, that is to fay, the ſenſe of. the 


orthodox. fathers: for A certain number of e centu= 


ries. From theſe, they took their interpretations | 
of ſcriprursz; and: upon thele they formed their 
rule of Faith and dodtrine, and ſo reduced their | 
reſpegixe churches. within the bounds of a theo- 
logical ſyſtem. The conſequence of which Was, 
chat every opinion deyiating from this ſyſtem, 
whatever countenance, or ſupport it might have 
from a different ſenſe of e Re de - 
 clared hereſy... a 
Hence-it came Ws, rs many Pr 


'of very different characters and rempers, — 


theſe incroachments on their Chriſtian liberty, 
and themſelves not only excluded from commu- 
nion with their brethren, but ſtigmatized with 


. © See” 14) Bale Compend. View of badet fü. "ol K. 


7 5 er . 
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ſeriptute 
* could be but one,” and the like, 0 1 
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** 


10 I wins Were provoked to ſeparate 
from their leaders, and ſet up for themſelves; 


* 
8 S 3 —— — Ps wr 
* 
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"wh ich many of them did on Yrvunds fufficientlyp 
Fo oftifiaBle'; Whllft dhers, whoſe” pride, paſſion, - 
5 Tg knew no bounds; and Whom 

moſt reaſonable terms 'of” commu- 

he ok t habe reſtrained, under” the pre- 

IT 7 00 their Hberty againſt theſe dog - 
8, AER: themſelves into ſefts, 

ae eee kale dhe ae _ 
of ir,” 8 55 lach du 3856 

"Tic fo be Mat TY ike ſcandals to 25 

fe U, and nuifances To all civil ſbelety, Was 

"bur 9 7 Viflble. That they were the offspring 

"of" the reformation, was not to be denied. The 

 dofirines which afterwards diſtinguiſhed the ſober 


and fericus Proteſtaut chiirclics; were not yet 


made public," nor perhaps perfectly ſettled. They 
wert yer only to be found in the writings of ſome 
private doctor. whom his brethren were at liberty 
to diſown, « or in catechiſms for youth, or directo- 
Ties for miniſters within their ſeveral depart- 

ments. A concurrence of unhappy circum- 
ſtances, which afforded the Papiſts a moſt favour- 
able opportunity of calumniating the whole Pro- 


teſtant body aàs the maintainers of every hereſy, 


and the abertors of every ſedition, which Europe 

hi heard of or ſeen in that generation. 
It was to no purpoſe that theſe hot- headed ir- 
regulars were diſowned, and their doctrines re- 
probated, 
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Sem; hing . IR . t {peak 
| ideen ee ir Jjd age wo . 
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ond, A ſuſpicien whis Way 7a al rmed 
Abb The Jeadinn privapl e of the, mg — 
Kelle high aL, expr ; din the 127 
Mords of Lait ber himſelf >. at 155 0 8 


e bee ths el bor 75 


achegeſſitꝝ of .publiſhing to e World en- 
— — 2 e Nine, an- 
thenticated by formal atreſtations 6f t 


 metabers of th. zee , of 
the Proteſtant Princes of, e 55 Way ; 


22 ea de h,in 


„This pffecedent. - Rg and 
churches thought fit 5 1 5 ow one ifferent occa- 
„bons z, And by Hias, acquitted themſelves, 


Apdleaſt among all. equitable, judges, of the ſcan- 
Aal, of aberting che ſchiſmatical and ſeditious en- 


_ thuſialts, who abou that time infeſted differen: 


i. "if Cirifies WWE e eee, , 


| r mt : 
bang B 2 countries 
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e 8 


Charles 


he year, 1530. 
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. Thefe confeſſions, being laid, before the public 


5 15 this ws 7 very ſoon dean or more 


they were exhibited, as 


N 


imporrape than juſt to ſerve a preſent turn. 
They were folemnly fubſcribed by the leiding 
men of the ſeveral commtmjons on whoſe behalf 
s döckrines by Which they 
would live and die; and were conſequently'to'be 
defended at all events. And; therefore, to ſecure 
the keputation of their uniformity to all ſuccced- 
ing times, an unfeigned affent to the ublie con- 
felbon, confirmed either by ſubſcriptio ora o- 
lemn oath, became, in moſt of the Proteſtant | 
churches, an indiſpenſable condition of qualify- 
ing their” paſtors for the miniſtry, and in ſome 
of admitting their tay* -meinbers to church com. ; 
munſon. Wanne 2 Oy an boggy ctr 
But. this expedient, . intended to prevent di. 
ſion in particular ſocieties, unhappily proved the | 
means of embrojling different chyrches one with 
another, tö l very unedffyin ectfying degree. Some of 
theſe konfeſllons, in their Zea to bo Grit the 
hereſies of the moſt ' obridxious ſectäries, had 
made vfe of terms which nb leſs reprobated the 
doctrines of their orthodòꝶ brethren: the imme 
"diate conſequence of which was, that ſeveral 
' controverſies which had arifen among the reſpe- 
Qiveleaders of the Reformation at the beginning, 
and had been * aaa and partly ſuſ- 
pended, 


THE CONFESSIONAL 2 
pended, in regard to their common intereſt. were 
now revived, not without much, hear and bitter: 
bei dr oor fir % gut ae | 


jodge 
pale, were | | 
« Pabißt. . See Phenix, vol. IL. p. 315, At length; aroſe 
f Chillingworth, who diſclaimed the defence of the 


ent, were accordingly extremely provoked at it. They called 
it a w Which the Proteſtants in general would not approve. 
And it appeared, in the event, that they were not zotally miſe = 
taken. For the application of this rule, by a liberal-ſpiriced 
Engiiþ Prelate on a certain occaſion, put another Engliſh Fre- 
late [biſhop Hare] extremely out of humour : a Prelate who, 
when the force of ei/copa! prejudice was out of the way, had 
ridiculed ſyſtematical attachments in a much admired. icony, 
which however owed all its beauty and all its force to this very 
principle of Chilliugworth, Mr. Dejmaixeaus (Ghillingwo 
biographer) thought it neceſſary to exculpate Chills 3 
from this Popiſh charge of zovelty, and, as it ſeems to me, has 


«in; their confefions, or.articles of religion, tat. dhe Gaipy 
| p Vel B „an. Agai 


gainſt 


| ſacceeded very ill, He fays, * All Proteſtants -had-declared 


, * 1 
An. ö . * 6 | — * — 1 — — 2 — — 
. 33 N : " Ee CE — 
e "> PEP - 
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3 varicty vf defences, ſome of Which, it Hiſt be 
5 2 chan merit in themſelves They 


9 Fat Config main 
5 Proteftitits har 4 


owned, had more ſtrength as they were applied 


ſaid; that 4 Want of unity was no greätei re- 
« proach to them from the Papiſts, than it was 
« t6 the primitive church from the Jews and 
* ie and that tlie ſame apologies would 
* ſerve in both cafes?” They might have added; 
that diyifions in the Chriſtian church had been 
for the malt part occaſioned and fomented by 
the. peremptory-decifions and in + pin of 
thoſe e partieular doctors, who happened to have 

the lead for the time being; But this, being too 
much the caſe of the Proteſtants themſelves, was 


not to be- inſiſted on. Some advantage indeed 


they had in the way of recrimination: but here 
the Papiſts found the means to parry" the blow 


| alledging (what indeed was very, true) that th re 


conſiderable of the points in diſpute among them 
had never been decided + cathedra, and fo were 
left open to amicable debate without breach ot 
unity; w whereas the doctrines controverted among 
Proteſtants Vere folemnly eſtabliſhed i in "their 1 


t. n why *. Bache cveftion was- den what ad! 
Proteſtants had Hec/ares, but whether any Proteſtant church had 
«ded conformably to chit declaration, and ventured to defend 
the proteſtant religion on {eriptbr6-principles, even at the ex. 

(if fo it ſnould fall out) of its on eſtabliſhed conſeſſion? 


His anſwer to biſhæ Hare petviſhnefs bs och eus. 1 


1 Mr. * p. 5 and 1125 
yeral 


« r [NP _— „ LIT? 1 22 a6 \ \ * : \ 
4 K . * 13 —— * 1 rn 5 5 1 4 % 
* X wo 9 4 I 7 n 0 
Fa "4 7 PP . . » * 7 = * 4 vy + + * 
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* CONEESSIQNAL.. q: 
cfhons,. and the cont 9 . h N 


= FE riptions 

lief = 1 5 05 th herel le an Ne (by 
aich A, communion a. — oh 4 Uk ls . 
Alter much mortifying Urigation conc eon Fs 


this want of unity among... Proteltamg; it 


pened chat the; Fel and Gallican hach 0 33 
the name of themſel fn ang their « 


chur t ht fit to deny "the fa 

the Kev I Re 8 ited "That the Ir 5 "nr 

129 5 of the Confe 0 ions of no > lefs $ than Seen 
Proteſtant churches, which they intended 48 an 

ample teſtimon of the unanimity of Proteſtants 

in rheir principal dodtrines, and a. full and Tatil. 

factory confutation of the Fopith calumnies on- 


this he 
This park, however, 1 was not equally 4pprojed | 


of by all the churches whoſe confellions it har- 
monized. 8. It was eyen N by. the church 


Chefs) 
4 Thus, with reſpe& to the famous five points concerning 
which the ſynod of Dort was ſo untraQable, the diſputes in he 
church of [vg were bitter enough; but theh, ** che council 
«« of Trent had drawn up her decrees, on theſe heads, with a 
* neutrality which pl all, and diſobliged none.“ Hey- 
4 Quinquarticular Hiſt, p. 26. Grotius made uſe of this 
_ -circumſtance in pleading with the magiſtrates of Amferdam for 
_ a toleration of the Remonſtrants. The doctrines diſputed in 
<« Holland, ſaid he, * have not been decided by the church 
« of Rome, though ſhe is extremely fond of deciſions.” 
Abridgment of Brandes Hiftorg. of th the 1 Sc c. » La 
nm BIN) vo 
| | n A dg nds 


oy cones sowei. 
4 thy lang 0 : For, being trandlated* ie Lap 


* 
n 


9 Vin 17 0 year 1586, Archbiſhop Whitgift (who. - 


at that time had the controul of the preſs) would 
not allow it to be printed in London, and employed 
his authority likewiſe to 1 55 it ſuppreſſed in 
. -110-1  r t 


There were, indeed. ſome Veggerudcht natu- 


wo rally ſuggeſted by the manner in which'this work 

was executed, that would greatly obſtruct the 
good effects expetted from it, whether with re- 
ſpect to compoſing differences among Proteſtants, 
or obviating the L erte of dhe coin ad- 
verſary. 

1. In the firſt Jae.” the compilers Made no 
mention of the confeſſions or doctrines of any 
Proteſtants, who diſſented from the public forms, 


in thoſe countries where the reformed religion 
had gained an eſtabliſhment. They were indeed 
hardly charitable to ſuch diſſenters; cenſuring 


The Engliſh confeflion, exhibited in this Harmony,. con- 
ſiſted of extracts from Biſhop Fees Apology ; a book, in 
thoſe days, of equal authority with our thirty-nine articles. 
Strype's Annals, vol. J. Rp. xxV=—xxvil. and Lit of Parker, 
P. 179. 

f The Harmony was, however, printed at Cambridge that 
year, notwithſtanding IWhitgift's expreſs prohibition, Srype, 
u. f. vol. III. b. ii. ch. 8. Mr. Strype has not informed 
us why the Archbiſhop diſallowed the Har mom: but the Bel. 
gic and Gallican churches having expreſſed notions of church- 
government, ceremonies, &c. in ſome ſhort obſervations at the 
end of the book, not very favourable to M hitgifb principles, 
bis Grace's diſtaſte for the work i is not wholly unaccountable. 


with 


— 


* 


vich partieular ſeverity 
ee ee "adi appearet-about. this: 


his party refuſed to ſubſcribe air 


TAE CONFESSION ATT 1m 
rhe-authors of the book 


time. GOHISTIES enen $67 236001210308; 07 
2% Adin ee ewe eee that not bne 
of theſe eleven churches would altow any man to 
miniſter in it, and hardly perhaps to communicate 
with it, who ſhould: refuſe to ſubſeribe the con · 


 feſion of chat church, even though he aud 


offer to ſubſeribe or Wann fyſtem 


in the colleftion, Nt Ted RIAA. 
4 And indeed not without tl n Gn could 
have been paſſed conſiſtently with their defign-of 


the Harmony ſublifling among Proteſtants, By Ale ene 


| Concord (the work of ſome rigid Lutherans), all thoſe churches 


were excluded. from Chriſtian communion, who would not ſub- 
ſeribe it. For which ſchiſmatical preſumption, the reformed | 
divines of the Low · Countries expoſtulated ſharply wich theſe 
authors, alledging the ſcandal and miſchief of ſuch peremptory 
decifions, ſeeing that the Lutherans and Calviniſts differed only 
about two articles, the Lord's ſupper, and the two natures of 
Chriſt. Blonde! indeed obſerves, * that they differed about 
two articles more, wiz. „ predeftination and grace ; yet, be- 
s lieving theſe to be of wo inportance, they {che-Low-Country 


_ «« divines] made no mention of them. La Roche, 9. p/197- ; 


Would theſe divines have believed a prophet who thould have 
foretold, that their ſucceſſors, in'the ſpace of forty years, would 
certainly treat all who differed from them in theſe two articles 
of xo importance, juſt as the authors of the Concord had treated 


_ themſelves for differing with them on the other two? Mr. La 


Roche has given a pretty long extract of this Remonſirance of | 
the Low- Country divines, and ſays, he inſerts it with pleaſure, 
becauſe it is very glorious to thoſe Ae. But to have perfealy 
atchieved this glory for them, he ſhould have ſuppreſſed his 
Ee , becauſe he and * 
of Concord. See p. 
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12: THE OONEESSION . 
F . The: ſhort abſernativns at the end of the Hat a 
muy, the deſign: of hich. appears to have been 
to accommodate the aulw¾ard expreſſions in ſome: 
of chaſe confeſſious to the orthadoꝝ ſenſe of the 
Bel gic and Gallican churches (a liberty which the 
Harmonizers ſcem to have taken without any 
ſort of commiſſihm) plainly. ſhew, that ſome of 
theſe dhurches were at too great a diſtance from 
each other, to be reconciled by, ou _ _ 
cal expedients. 1 
If the reader would know Ws was s the r repy- 

| ration of theſe public confeſſions i in other reſpects, | 
he may be referred to a Lamentation which ap- 
peared about thirty years after the publication 
of this Harmony; ſetting forth, © That theſe 
« confeſſions were read by few: that they were 
hardly to be found in bookſellers ſhops; that 
« men rather choſe to provide themſelves with 
2 the yritings of private doctors, and to deter- 
cc mine religious matters by any other reſtimo- 
E:nies, rather than theſe public forms.” - 

This complaint i is taken from the Preface to 
the Corpus Confeſionum, printed at Geneva, 1612; 
the deſign of which work was to revive the cre- | 
dit of theſe eſtabliſhed formularies, and to re- 
commend them as * authentic tables and ſtan- 
e dards of the old and primitive faith.“ For 
this. purpoſe the confeſſions of ſixteen different 
churches are here exhibited (not in detached and 
ſelected portions, as in the Harmony, but) whole 
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Yhotgh the profalter denz of Ws 
1 con been: ws to, 2 odate divines 

ſtudentz iu cheblogy Win a commodious and 
compretieafiver view of the whote doctrine of the 
Ae charekes, yet was gt the.expedicur 5 | 
harmonizing their ſeveral confeſſions quite over- 
fooked, Bur fiiding, it is likely,” that the me- 
chod taken in che old Harmony w juſtly ercep- 5 
tiohable, theſe Edit tors contented themſelyes with 5 
| referring their readers to a kind of Synopfic, where 
ay cement or harmony of x articular churches 
ferent, articles 1s Eton ed. without .aty | 
np to reconcile. hem on thoſe - articles, 
concerhing . which they did yo 18 to be 2 UNA 


pimous. ; 
: 18 1199 


In this , two an: are aa e 
remarkable. I. 


| „This, 4 
his doctor 's degree at Oxford 1633, denied to be true; alleging 
on tbe part of the church of England, that the firſt elanſe of 

her xxth article, concerning Church Authority, was, in this col- - 
leQion, feloniouſly ſecreted ; appealing to another edition of the 
Articles, which was on that occaſion fetched from a neighbour- 
ing bookſeller's, and in which the aforeſaid clauſe ood fair and 
legible. Yernox's Life of Hain, p. 58—61;——See the 
les of che Oorper Clef fſenam el vindicand, in An Hife 


rical and Critical Eſay on the Thirty nine Articles, bee; gies 
3 mu CARE 22. 
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. According to this Synopfs, there is a dead 


i4 THE GONEESSIONAL 
On the artiale of Juſtiſcatim and Faith, 
uk is che, th in this Index, the editors obſcrve, 
All the confeſſions of the ¶ Proteſtant] 
"ure radatyrmary article of the Chri- 
[tian re 108. ith A moſt holy onſent i. * 
Does not note, (with which this anke along. 
is. Honour ) ſeem. o imply a conſciouſ neſs i in tl | 
71 858 that this was the ſingle. Artic ein w Ic 
the(e confeſſions did agree? er hefe 


At Ute t 2 


ay 


* in many (ſometimes in the majority). 0: 
theſe confeſſions, concerning ſome of the funda- ; 
mental articles, of the Chriſtian religion. Thus 
only fix of them. are referred to as ſpeaking o 
the providence of God, in which number {1 am 
loath to obſerve. it) the Engliſh confefſion is not 
reckoned for one; though both Jewell. Apolo Fe 
and the thirty-nine Articles are inſerted. i in this 
collection k. 


1 This fact, however, as bees lately "Jenied by a AY 
ment advocate for confeſſions and ſubſcriptions. '< The doctrine 
of juſtification,” ſays he, is explained with much greater 
e nicety in the Frexch Confeſſion (Article 18th) than it is in ours 
« (Art. 11th); and with ſuch nicety, as occaſioned a long diſpute = 
« between the French and ſome German divines, of whom 
« P;ſcator was one. Church of England vindicated in re- 
quiring Subſcription, bc. p. 52. But in truth theſe diſputes 
were of much longer ſtanding. * Ofander, in his Confutation 
« of the book which Melan&hon wrote againſt him, obſerves, 
40 that there are twenty ſeveral opinions concerning Juſiſta- 
«6. ton, all drawn from the ſcriptures, by the men only of che 
«© Auguſian Confeſſion,” Bp. Tayler, Lib. Proph. p. 80. 

* $0 that a certain right reverend prelate, when be faid 
i that the political ſyltem has au, but the P:ovidence of 
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Again; eleven'of theſe forteen confeſſions take 
—— the Reſurreftion'of the Dead. I men- 
tion theſe omiſſions for the ſuke of thoſe gentle 
men, who would have it believed, that ehurebſes 
cannot de ſure of the orthofloxy of their miniſters 
565 the moſt important points of the Chriſtian re- 
An without obliging them to ſubſeribe co 
| eſtabliſhed; confeſſions l. How many ex- 
cellent miniſters have there been in different Pro- | 
teſtant churches; who never gave thoſe: churches 
any ſecurity by way of ſubſcription, that they 
believed either a e of the hee or the 
: providence of God * mon tlie 
It is not at n this Aiſquiſ- ; 
tion any farther. How particular (churches in 
| ſabſequent times have been embroiled on account 
of their eſtabliſhed confeſſions, is well known. 
In ſome of theſe churches the inconveniences of 
nſiſting on cheſe teſts of orthodoxy have been ſo 
greatz that they have found it the wiſeſt way ei- 
- ther intirely to drop them, or to content them - 


: ſelves with ſome general declaration, or promiſe 
from the miniſter, A | 


: © Government 9 ſulla jt again its on made, "from fall | 
ing into anarchy,” did not contradict any article or conftſſion 
ol the chorch of Belau. Whether he'contradicted any ting 
_ elſe; is another queſtion; See the Biſhop of Glburgfer' Ser- 
2 che r ne Caben fre. 


See Dr 'Stebbing's Rational Enquiry int the proper Me- 
head! ſupporting Chriſtianity, * 


them. 
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«gether with the light and experitnce which the 
(preſent and puſt ages have aſſotdet, would, it 
may be preſumed, not have ĩmpoſed it) maybe 
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ö ö ee eemled Phy ar aye, the moſt ſe· 
Tous, conſtiettious, and uſeftbmipiſters, are ſtill 
a groaning under theſhurden of ſuch ſubſcriptions. 


It is chiefly ur che ſake of :fuchi as theſe, that 
this diſquiſition is imdertaken, if by 2 | 
aur ꝓreſent governors (Who, if che had 5 

original work of reformation im their hands, 220- 


prevailed with to remove. a h, 
"Hg ar fathers;bave been uble ts bear v. 3 
But to proceed. Upon this ſiort view: of the = 
men and effects of eſtahliſhed oonfeſſions in 
Proteſtant churches, the following reſlexions 


ſeem to be berg natural... F 215d; To omet ol 


I. It was à great misfortupe-tathe;Progeſtamts, 
_ that their confeſſions ſhould abound with: expli- 
-:cations of ſo many minute points of ſcholaſtic 
theology, which, without ſtopping one Poplſn 
- mouth, with reſpe& to the general accuſation of . 
Hereſy, tended fo manifeſtly to narrow their ori- 


_ginal foundation, and to give theit « common ad- 


. .yerſaries ſo great an advantage, by rendering 
their breaches among themſelves, occaſioned wy 
theſe explications, utterly irreconeileable. 


IL 
n This Was written in the year 1765. 47 
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A THE. CONFESSIONAL r 
Ke " miaforkune ſtill, chas, chey 
hould think:of eſtabliſhing theſe 'explications as 
tells of orthodoxy, by requiring their miniſters 
e 'or fubfefibe them, ue un in 

3 Bete 15 Notes; theih id mie 
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aſtors, „ that eee 
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= hey ng 
myſtery; of eng pe bag +, | could ſatiety t 
2 Titus of this, | ice the 
| Tiny nd mere. cerning the heare; 
the preſent times are endowed, with the ſame gift do not 
indeed think it at all neceſſary to ſuppoſe that Timothy and 
« Titus had a perfect diſcernment of the hearts and conſciences 
lids | diſown 
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ef tha whom they admitted to the mi 


an th. Poul e 
rior an es ty now DUTY 


n be e at. Jan theres no appey-/ 
arice in Rriptace that he had a yer/28 afrance 


the frcerity and. good confſeievte. vf AL, whom. he ordained to ; 


the miniſtry. ad hence I conclude, that it is hel the ears 
Profeſſor may be under ſome miſapp! rehenifion, with relpett to 
'th&'p6ints Naur We" Are T d 7 ul“ wid went 
ſatisſuction. But here 1 ſhall expe@t'to be told, that * the | 


. 

ö Twhit 18 MF more to 
i ANN purpoſe) we more mußt the prelent Foremor 
U 8 chürch W to be upon a level with Paul, 
Timothy, und Tur; in this part of their office.” Now 
ſuppoſe all 00 be rated, it vin Kill be ĩneumbent upon 
che Teathed Profefior to me), chat the or B dbu wut Ne, 
and Tir took to fitisfy themſelves of the Jarcerity und p, 


 *bonfeience of the candidates they admitted, —— weupral 


ſplit the upoſtölit corifeſſion' expreſſed in 
 patticularpropdfitiots, e Fm he lands 
a ſibfefiption' or dectaracion” of aſſent to this "amplification, 
For this, "ecording to che learned Virdiedtor, is what the pre- 

of the church pretend they have u right to re- 
quire, and that too fot the purpoſe abovementidned For the 


leamed Nndfrator tells us, p. 115 that "the/governory of he 


* chürch have a right to examine into, and aſcertain the faith 
4d deerhes ef "the" candidates" for" the” office” of public | 
„ bkenchlng. But to aſcertain the faith and dectrines of any | 
mam id impoſſible, unleſs you can, at the ſame, aſcertain his 
' fcerity'in profeſiing them. Is this then one of the general - 
Kar ER WR to give church governors - 

probability 
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| the intereſts of Popery would have * 
declined more viſibly; anꝗ tho true ee r- 


ny 55 the bee un ks Woe, 12 
always to be depended upon not anther 
irt'of Cette called een much more beagftial for th 


| eli D 
: in it f oe likely they. | 
method of obtaining e5is Latz "unleſs it @__ 
. — Fa 6 TIES 
was; infencere. in | in of 
2 might be equalh e ene his ith, 
hen amplified in a arlety of  dogmatical propoſitions. „A6 
the 4teljbood” of what would. or would not fatisfy Timorky and 
Titus, I maſt confeſs I cannot find out how he would apply _ 
chem, yaleſs he means b build tis rd Mg hood on two more; | 
wit. 1. the likelhood that St. Pau! wrote his epittle to'the 
Nane by way of Cinfeſſon, to be ſubſcribed, or otherwiſe 
aſlented to. by the candidates. ordained by Timerly and Tn, 
Ahh. OR Oy: Sh foe might | 
before it was written U | be refpedive 
e the Romans, and oft 65 epiffle to 
Timothy, ./ee the c 
een ww Aas 
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| | qv1 ſuſbgient warrant ofſexipwrc, Trontdido-wel} 
| _  , t-conldergnapbatiiribionthen wer lage b 
3 - ccManyabyiſes in Popery-lay oped, tocthenb+ 

* ſervation of men of a Hurt conldhardly 

de aredjtedef;a ſudden; by-mtn of :ony loca Mat 

che greateſt part of cliat aſtoniſhing ſtenqtuee 
2 Tur chu aH. which pretended to have 
„ 27 its foundation the Apyfles and Prop hats, and 
5 677 himſelf for its corner . thoald be a 
* mere heap. vf anricbtiRtian' ru 
onde tha eee or 


. hing dan much. At Was xidble, wich what 
| props any: ſupports the moſt eminent aint and 
doctors ages Had  acconumbliced me. 
: 5 edifice, "Theſe, it, might well be imagined, | 
ns " would Wal 1 been placed there bye ſuch 
3 ü without ſome good reaſon: and 
1 : tem "neceſſity. In thoſe days, nothing” was 
_ -  rhought'to be fulficiendy confirmed by {eriprite- 
0 2 without additional ; youchers, from 
| the ancient worthies of che church: andaceord- 
ingly\Tertuflian, Chryfoftom, Auſtin, aud Hrn, 
regulatly took their places on the ſame. beach 
od een with, 25 n James, and 

2 John: RN enge bre 
10 werde bf time age panticular perſons be- 
| 1 10 fk hiſs" this. miſtake. In our dyn coun- 
J Agee . ar the end of "the 
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-thy-the: Ibatned Canteuriyhs; in his diſpam with 

Archbiſhop! Whitgift, uf cut iht year 1823 col 
- th&x6uragt- to appel froui che au | 
Fathers, und te aa chef ahbe Ans 
mn thE province ef determining religious(pontrd- 


days might eafiy be con jettured without -parti- 
ali” if brünaton. Tue tert itt which Gurk 
— Wright had vo ira ay br YE <1" 


rms 2 — "= 
Due Fucker whilh balzbecoovcitten iince che 


—— 9 the new 
-phraſes, and new ways of ſptaking, invetcett by 
the Fathers, ſhiould be wholly? fuppreſſad and 
id aſide, and afl religious propoſitiotvexprefied, 
according to che ſimplicity of Chriſt and his A- 
poſties If auy man,” days be, “ fe him 
_ 1% ſelf dbliged to uſe nom tem to enpreſs the 
cles of his faith, ſo that MY the 
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| e hien mat men AIdodtrines and religion are — 


_ ©-rainlymety;, as Wurf en tis terms: for other wiſe 
he would eaſily find, in-the ſcripture, 

- 4 praper<enough, 70 erpreſt his notions f.“ Bur 
the times; were not yet xipe. for. * 


theſe ſentiments; and the; poο mn, who was 
hardy <nongti to veotune chem with. (roo 
n obliged 40-ly bis tt... | 
* 8 — Ae Fader 
hath 1 


Per. . 8. the publication wa” » Dat: 8 
famous bank, De. Difur Patrum, in 16g. But 
none, that I know of, ventured ſo far as the 


"ſcholetaſter af Antwerp; ul, dbege hire years 


-Lordihip* underwent the e M d Tei 
arthodox: pens *.;. but without any loſs of repu- 
[tation among thoſe who! coalidered-4hings- with - 
leſt prejudice Fer; hen # was ſcen that his 
Lordiſlũp had eBluced hig antagonlſts to dhe diſ- 
-agreceable neceſſity of halding, that nem and 
N e ee fx cha ſenſe of 


vs 47s they SI v 37 Aer ft einc Nee 


1 Del Abridgment, vol. — 218. 
* See Dr. Stebbiitg's n. q 
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Deen "the Mabie to_them,”” . r. Projelior, get - | 
His, nor 4 —.— : . 
wache 196 | 


0 if bis alternde fs 
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ae ha... Well, hen * — — 


of ſuch confeſſions that hold. 
N pehan pa Smilar to what wa 8 


one 
1 if we were o fay it in the other. 
Pray, Mr. Profeſivr, do you know any oppoſers of | eftibliſhed 
confeſſions who hold that © new and uriſcriptural- words uſed 
by preachers in their popular: diſcourſes, will Auer fix the 
'* ſenſe of ſeripture dofrine, than the words of Chriſt add 
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But, ſince it has been made appear, that ſome 
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points of no ſmall importance, we have reaſon to 
ne | C4 hope 


their name} pretend to it, we dee len 
mind them of « capital munim j oto che truth of 
which the Fathers themſelves:tuve occalltially:: 
born their teſtimony, namely} Tiere of the” 
Old and Neu 7 contaiw/ all things uoreſs 
ſary to ſalvation, and ure th D. * 
| faith of a Chriſtian *. en gocl ci 16294» 
Upon this principle, all ltmpoſed Tubſeripeis- 
to articles of faith, and religious doatines," — 
ceived in unſtriptural terms, and infor 
man authority, are utterly uuwarrantd rt 
not to be defended but by arguments and pre- 
ggt : gad rd N n en 
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to the fu of the ſcriptures rule 
reader 4 a ee woods, 22. 
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equently, to preſcribe. ſuch terms of com- 
Len a8 appear tobe vod expedient for che 
« purpoſe; provided that nothing: be required, 
"under Ut pretence, which is contrary to the 
word of God, or incouſiſtept. 2 che Wer 
« * of other churches,” = 
Io this it has been anſwered in ſhort «That, 
1 «vp admitting the principle of "ſelf-defence and 
« ſe]f-preſeryation in matters of religion, all the 
« perſecutions of the Heathens againſt the Chri- 
« ſtians, and even the Popiſh Inquiſition, may be 
« juſtified a. If the chureh of England, 
example, has a right to fix her own terms of cl 
munion, and, in conſequence of that, to x 5 
the obedience of her members by temporal re- 
A2 \ Hoadley's Speech for the Repeal of the Occa- 
of Rapin Theyras, 8vo. vol. xxvii. p. 237. 
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1 Doves. 


2 writts en this ſubjeit / diſtuner um anch 
»Harighowo dan ahe right ofifitivate qudgment in 
2 
_ Weilearc to-reconcile thiflir:qirindiples 
— — Rite. Ochers attempt 
 edx:vgtions arguments; (fame of 2wbich-arill-oceur 
_ hereaftcy); (0;pgayciatbartcthe -authoriey: of ahe 
| lyrebs 20 - Frama apd.t{ercle confeſkpus. of faith 
ande all her members, is perfectly 
con eng wich the rights of private judgment. 
| bd ape fallacy of:allanguments;40 
4 it is only neceſſary toegulider;: that, 
vif:phis-ſuppoſed authority was vigeroliſly-exerteil, 
and applied in Ia ſes (as ir ought; to be, I the 
anhority is real.] and Hen the ther hand. the 
People: wers diligant and earaful in ſearehing ihe 
ſexiptures every one for himſelf (as all 8 
agree they ought to do) the conſequence would 
moſt probably. be, haz the far greater. pari of 
honeſſ -and-fenfible. Chriſtians would be exeluded 
from the communion” church Which has 
m eltab led vufefion ©, N chere aße | 


-- 4 & tertthy'witer; is de Dath baker of Sogh! . ns 
p chat the Author of the Cam 
„ fiſtently wittt bis principles, be a member Gf An 
mn hn Ort the, =_ Was St pb 
or (bye is not any great" munter. The. 5 
"fat ine en Author is Within the reach of this fulliyating ben. 
Tare?” or what the conſequence muſt be if be falls under ic ? 
"He," ſays Lord * Clarpider, © who will = RS re . 
nien held by the mo/? ancien. Furberi, and” 
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eric er wilt ho 0 
e lan; 
for he: muſt; have conſidered che caſe before us 
very fuperficially,” who does not perecive 
he. a. fpch numbers to che 5 


bliat | 
doftrines,of che, church from which, they reegixe 
their denomination; and even fs ſome dofrines 


common to the ereeds and confeſſions of alt 
| churches Wen. call chetnſelves orthodox, is or. 
ing io their ignorance, their indolence, their ſe- 
—.— or the early prejudices af edubation, 
which are known to be che unhhppy eireumſtan- 
the como People, a alt Te nh 
| i 03 11 2. it of des“ aide» 

;> Some zealous men have, indeed,” bee « 2 
werd for confeſnons, and conſecquently an au- 
thority i in the church to eltabliſh them, from theſe 
very indiſpoſitians and incapacities. of the people 
to examine and judge for themſelves. But, tho this 
is perhaps the beſt plea of right which the church 
has to alledge, yet » Ly and-cooler advocites for 
confeſſions chufe not to abide by an argument, 
which: — . wadicate. the church of 
Nome with reſpect to many of her impoſitions. 
Not to mention, that theſe indiſpoſtion⸗ and incu· 
pecities in the clergy would be but an aukward 

111 reaſon 
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: eaſed. for making than afſent and, fubſcription 
to an indiſpenſable coriduion/ of being 
admitted into the church. as edc eri. EAA 

- Theſe prudent ; | therefore, Then: 
asd to acquit 2 lalty of all concerts with 
eſtabliſhed eoufeſſions and to confine; their au- 
thotiry: io the clergy ; infomuch chat (if Tinider- 
ſtand ſome of our modern caſuiſts on tlie flea) 
a Hymanj"iF-he An get over his o ſeruples, 
may pray; hear the word, and eren communicate 
We what L e church he pleaſes. If 
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nominations, whoſe eahelly. ci les would incline them to 
5 ect no wan who ſhould attend their commune with de- 
"2hd teverence, may fiftf think themſeſotes obkged und very 
5 8 ts reſpe"ro" the ſenſe of the on 
nete ak 'conftantly officiate. Others, 1 know, think dif. 
ferently, and this occaſiops.a variety in practice. See Wikifon's 
8 vol. I. p. 4886. and KHingwortY's Examination” of 
F, Sermon on Communior. 44 Tr ſeems to 
| 50 as Mr. La Noche, that Proteſtants and Catholics 
* ſhould: not diſcomege thoſe heterodox men who come to 
* their, altars.” 1 vol. n. p. 613, And fo it ſeems 
to me too, 3 1 fac | heterodox men Shs there or choice, 
Alc for a a Tejigious end, and behave reverently and derently 
u they are there. But, when Mr. La Roche adds, © The 
44 urch of Erglazd is che uiſeſt national church in dhe wor 
upon this bead,“ he refers to a very different caſe, wherein 
indeed the wiſdom of the church had no ſhare, "Moff' of the 
biſhops, . and among them the two  archbiſhops Wake add 
Datei, oppoſed the repeal of che act agaluſt fetaffonal n- 
NE wh all their firength-: An act which, all the world 
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this be really true, we have reaſon to be thank- 
ful for better times; for „ 8 8 of 
us have remembered worſe. ' _ E 15 
But, however this matter might turn out at upon 
che experiment, certain it is, that, in ſo far as the 
laity are allowed not to be bound by theſe church 
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confeſſions, the point of right to eſtabliſh, them 
1 as teſts of orthodoxy is fairly given up, à8 well 
4 for the clergy as the laity; ſince whatever rule 
11 is ſufficient to direct the faith and practice of the 
if knows, diſcouraged heterodox men from coming to our altars, 
* Tindal Contin. 8 vo. vol. XXVII. p. 231—241. And to ad- 


mit theſe heterodox men to our altars, without previouſly re- 
voking their «vicked errors, is againſt our canon-law to this 
hour. In the mean time, the 7 A brings many men to our 
altars (and it is well if not ſome infidels among them) who 
would never come there of choice, or on a religious account. 
In the late altercations concerning the bill for mme the 
Jews, mention was made of ſome Fews in K. William's reign, 
who actually came to our Criſtian altars to qualify themſelves 
for naturalization. Lond. Mag. for Fuly 1753. Pp. 306. We 
are apt to value ourſelves mightily on the reſpe& which foreign 
Proteſtants expreſs for our church: but there are caſes where 
this reſpect does us no honour. Such' a compliment as this of 
Mr. La Roche is enough to put a ſenſible Church-of-England- 
man, who knows the true ſtate of the caſe, out of countenance. A 
law inducing men to profeſs, by a ſolemn act, that their religious 
Opinions are what they really are not, is no mark either of wiſdom 
or Chriſtian charity in any church. But this point has been ſo 
thoroughly diſcuſſed and cleared up by the late Biſhop of Vin- 
-chefter, that there is no danger it ſhould ever be thrown into 
confuſion again; though, more lately, ſome ingenious pains 
have been taken that way, wiz. in the Book of Alliance be- 
tween Church and State, written by another Biſhop. 
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layman, muſt likewiſe be ſufficient to direct 2 
reaching of the clergyman, unleſs tlie clergyman 
may be obliged to teach doctrines, which the 
layman. is not 957 either to ene or to 
praftiſe *. "= 


i if,” faith Dr. Rutherforth, « the g governors, of the 
** church, becauſe they do not bind the luer a to ſubſcribe to 
< the eſtabliſhed confeflion, did not underſtand them to be 
„bound in conſcience, as much as the cletgy, to believe 
and praftiſe' what is contained in it,“ p. 15. And yet it 
ſeems that after the governors of the church have ſet forth this 
confeſſion. as a rule to direct the faith and practice of the laity, 
„they leave every man to judge and determine for himſelf, 

whether it is ſuch a one as he ought to aſſent to, or not.“ 
That is to ſay, every layman ; for the clergyman, having al- 
ready aſſented to this confeſſion, is asc left thus to judge and 
determine for himſelf. Now as. the layman is left thus to 
judge and determine to the end of his life, without any requi- 
ſition on the part of church-governors, either to ſubſcribe or 
declare his aſſent to the confeſſion, how can theſe governors 
poſſibly underſtand that the lama is as much bound in con- 
ſcience to believe and practiſe what is contained in the con- 
feſſion, as the clergyman who hath ſolemnly ſubſcribed, and 
declared his aſſent to it ? In truth, the governors of the church 
underſtand no ſuch thing; and Dr. Ratherforth himſelf ſhall, 
| upon this occaſion, be my voucher. For, ſtrange as it may 
appear, in theſe very words does he conclude the paragraph. 
* Of the laity they do not require this ſubſcription, becauſe 
« after they have taken care that theſe ſhould be duly inftrudted, 
| © their. duty extends no' farther, and therefore gives them no 
* right to knew what determination the private judgment of 
«< any ane f this rank may have led him to.” But it is upon 
this very determination which-church- have 20 right 
to know, that the obligation of the layman's conſcience de- 
pends. Whence it appears, that church-governors, - whoſe 
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But, ſay ſome men, *if there be really an 
« expedience and utility in theſe public formuſaries 


called Confeſſions of faith, we may well infer a 
right to eſtabliſh them, although concerning 


ſuch right the ſcripture ſhould be ſilent. Many 
things relating to public worſhip, and public 


« edification, muſt be left to the prudence and 
« diſcretion; of church-governors for the time 

« being; and if confeſſions are manifeſtly uſeful 
« and expedient for the church, there muſt be an 
« authority lodged Where to —— * in- 
force them.“ 

The expediency and utility of PIER um be 
very particularly conſidered in the next chapter; 


for which reaſon I ſhall forbear to ſay any thing 
farther to this plea at preſent, fave only a word 
or two concerning this method of arguing from 
the probable expedience or utility of any thing in 
religion to a right or authority to employ” or 


introduce it. 


duty is limited as above, do not pretend to Eee to. 
what the layman is or is not bound in conſcience with reſpect 
to their eftabliſhed confeſſion; and if they ungerſtand the 

clergyman, upon accoufit of his ſubſcribing the confeſſion, to be 
bound in conſcience to believe and practiſe what is contained in 


it, it will follow, that © the clergyman may be obliged to teach 


« dorines, which the layman i is not obliped either to believe 
<< or pratiſe,” For ex Hpotbe the eſtabliſhed confeſſion is 
the rule for the clergyman's e&rinal teaching, from which he 
may not depart 01 on the peril of being held unſound by = bo- 


No 


en 
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No wiſe man, who hath duly conſidered the 
genius and deſign of the Chriſtian religion, will 
look: for much utility or expedience, where the 
church or church-governors go beyond their plain 
commiſſion. And, whatever may be left to the 
prudence and diſcretion of church-governors, 
there is /o much more left to the conſcience of 
every Chriſtian in his perſonal capacity, that it 
greatly behoves ſuch governors to beware they 
incroach not on a province which is without their 
limits. This conſideration has always diſpoſed 
me to reaſon in a manner juſt contrary to. theſe 
gentlemen, namely, from the authority to the 
utility of religious meaſures. My opinion is, 
that where the methods of promoting chriſti- 
anity are matter of ſcripture-precept, or plainly 
recominended by ſcripture- precedents, there ſuch 
methods ſhould be ſtrictly followed and adhered 
to, even though the expedience of them ſhould not 
be very evident @ priori. We can have no pre- 


£ „ When thoſe,” faith Dr. Rutberfarth,, who. allow 
« that * ſuch methods of promoting Chriſtianity as are plainly 
recommended by ſcripture-precedents ought to be ſtrictly 
« followed,” chmplain of it as an unwarrantable encroachment 
* on Chriſtian liberty, that ſubſcriptions ſhould be required 
<< to be made to religious propoſitions expreſſed in any other 
than ſcripture-language, one is apt to ſuſpe&, that by a 
«+ ſcripture. precedent they mean a precedent of a confeſſion re- 
« corded in the ſcriptures, and expreſſed there in unſcriptural 
« words. But without looking for ſuch inconſiſtencies. 
This method of looking for inconſitencies, is ſo very new, that I 
455 | D 3 tence 
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tence of right or authority to alter ſuch methods 
for others ſeemin 81 more expedient, while ſo 


cannot readily find a claſs for it among the current arts of con- 
troverſy. May I venture to call it a piece of Profeſſorſhip 
where an apineſs to ſu/pe7 is a neceſſary part of the calling, leſt 
the ynwary Moderator ſhould be ſurpriſed into inconvenient 
conceſſions by the inſidious colourings of heretical pravity, as 
bath fometimes been the caſe. The Profeſſor refers to Conſeſ- 
tional, p. 29. 19. The thing complained of p. 19. of the 


former edition, as an unwarrantable encroachment on Chri- 
ſtian liberty,” is, © the practice of requiring ſubſcriptions to 


human explications of Chriftian doctrine.“ Are ſeripture- 
precedents there called for to juſtify the practice? Or are they 
there ſo much as mentioned? Nothing like it. But ſcripture- 
precedents in general happen to be recommended at the diſtance 
of ten pages, as the ſafeſt for church-governors to follow in 
all caſes ; and why ſhall not a prof7Jed diſputant have the pri- 
vilege of tacking things together to make his own ends meet, 
and to fix any abſurdity upon his oppanent that may ſubſerye 
his own argument? But, however, we have nq reaſon to com- 


plain of the learned Profeſſor for declining to gratify even our 


inconſiſtent demands, fince he does his beit endeavour to give 
us a ſcripture-precedent for requiring ſubſcription or declaration 
of aſſent to a confeſſion expreſſed in unſcriptural words. © But,” 
ſays he, “ wvithout looking for ſuch inconſſftencies, it is enough 
« for us to find, that St. Paul, when he commanded Timothy 
* and Titus to examine into the faith of all thoſe whom they 
« ſhould receive into the miniſtry, gave then no directions to 
« uſe only ſcripture language.” Which” is to ſuppoſe, that 
when the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus were written, the 
other ſcriptures of the N. T. were extant, and collected to- 

ther as we now have them; otherwiſe the xo directions of 
St. Paul might be owing to the want of a complete rule where- 
by to direct the examination of candidates. It is not exough, 


- therefore, for the Profeſſor's purpoſe to fing theſe no directions, 


very 
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PEEING of the effect of religion, or, in other | 


words, of its utility, is made by our bleſſed Maſter 
to depend on the inward frame of every man's 
heart, into which ordinary church-governors:can 
have no farther diſcernment than other men. On 
this account, thoſe meaus of edification, public or 


till he hath proved t the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament 
were in the bands: c Timothy and Titus in the circumſtances 
above mentioned. But for once let us ſuppoſe they were, and 
how then? Why then, we may reaſonably conclade that 
© Timothy and Titus were left at liberty to propoſe their . 
e ſtions in any words that would aſcertain their 
Conſidering the uſe the learned Profeſſor propoſes to make of 
this ſcripture precedent, I ſhould think he hath expreſſed himſelf 
here a little anwarily. Would he have it underſtood that Ti- 
| mothy and Titus were left at liberty to propole their queſtions 


in any words which would aſcertain a meaning of their own, 


different from the meaning of the ſcriptures, which they are 
. ſuppoſed to have had in their hands? And would he infer 
from hence that church-governors of the preſent times are left 
at the ſame liberty? No, I will not ſuffer myſelf to ſaſpect that 
the learned Profeſſor, adventurous as he is, would go his length 
in vindication of amy protgſtant church, I will, therefore, ſup- 
poſe this to be a flip of his pen, and that he meant to ſay, that 
7 imothy and Titus were left at liberty to propoſe their que- 
ſtions in any words that would aſcertain the meaning, or, what 
is the ſame thing. fix the /enſe of the ſcriptures they had in their 
hands. And yet I know not how far I ſhould be right in this 
modification of the profeſſor's expreſſion, or how far he would 

think fit to own it, For on the oppoſite page he tells us, that 
new and unſcriptural words and expreflions were introduced 
12 by church-governors, not to fix the ſenſe (in other words, to 
* reer the meaning ) of ſcripture· doctrines, but to fix the ſenſe 
* — of ſomething elſe.” And ſo much for ann 
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private, will always, in my eſteem, bid the faireſt 
for ſucceſs, which are the trueſt copies of apoſto · 
lie originals. Notions of expedience in any ching 
more than theſe, when there is nothing to judge 
by bur'fuperficial appearances, have frequently 
Ted men to interfere very unſeaſonably with the 
dictates of other mens conſciences; and no great- 
er miſchief has ever been occaſioned by any thing 
In the Chriſtian church, than by thoſe very expe- 
dients af human prudence, 1 which the belt 
effects have been expected. 
Among other inſtances which might wy eh: i 
to verify this obſervation, we have one at home, 
in which all thoſe who are called to the miniſtry 
are too nearly concerned not to be capable zudges. 
After ſome progreſs had been made in the re- 
formation of the church of England, it was thought 
to be a great defect, that a public confeſſion of 
faith and doctrine ſhould ſtill be wanting B. 
To ſupply this defect, the Articles of Religion 
were compiled, publiſhed, and enjoined to be ſub- 
ſcribed. Theſe Articles (with ſome alterations 
which paſſed in thoſe days for improvements) are 
{till ſubſcribed by, at : leaſt, one hundred of our 
miniſters every year. That above one fifth of 
this number do not ſubſcribe or aſſent to theſe 
Articles, in one uniform ſenſe, we have great rea- 
ſon to believe; and yet the ayowed purpoſe of 
this general ſubſcription is to prevent drverſity of 


> Burzer's Hiſt. Reform. vol. II. p. 166, and vol. III. p. 210. 
opiniont. 
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gpincons. { And, inderd,. conſidering to what forts. 
of men this/2cſt is made indiſpenſable,, it is, I 
think, as much as. can be expected, if another 
fifth ſubſcribe them in any ſenſe, but the ſenſe 
they have of wanting preferment i in the church, 
if they ſhould not. Wy 
It is true, all theſe perſans ie 
ſeveral congregations by one common form, 
framed, for the general, on the model of the 
confeſſion they have ſubſcribed; and fo far all 
has a fair and honeſt appearance, and, while they 
keep their thoughts to themſelves, is conſiſtent 
enough. But no ſooner are many of them at li- 
berty to deliver their own or other men's ſenti - 
ments from the pulpit, but the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
is laid aſide, or, perhaps, if it comes in their way, 
quite oferſet i, and many things written and 
uttered with all freedom, by different perſons, 
equally irreconcileable to n other, as ok as 
to the orthodox confeſſion. 
What now is the utility or ous 1 this 
affair of ſubſcription, which will atone for the 
ſcandal brought upon the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
by this unſeriproral article of church diſcipline : f 


1 % All thoſe who-write and preach-in ie ewe 
« her [the church of EAgland s] ſons, any more than they of 
Geneva, or Scotland, or New England, are,” ſays Biſhop Ruff, 
Defence of Origen, &c. Phenix, vol. I. p. 83. 80 that this 
is no new complaint. See likewiſe Dr. Harthy's Obſervations 
on Man, vol. II. p. 354. and a remarkable ipſtance in 4 He- 


Femee of the Eſſay on Spirit, p. 24. 
To 
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Jo ſay nothing of the diſtreſs of many a conſei- 


entious miniſter under the unhappy dilemma of, 
Subſcribe or ftarve E; K; is it poſbble that the i der 


* « Take away the legal emoluments of the miniſtry, * 
Pr. Rutherforth, it and though yoh leave ſubſcriptions, theſe 
«* x/eful" ſhe ſhould have added conftientions]” * minitters, "2s. 
4 they are called, will make no complaint of the belegs wnder 
the dilemma of either ſubſcribing to our articles, or of not 
enjoying the liberty of preaching the goſpel.” Vindication, 
p. 5. A moſt uncharitable judgment, and, as it happens, 
contradicted by notorious matter of fact. It is well known, 
that the diſſenting clergy are excluded from the legal emolu- 
ments of the miniſtry, and are not legally at liberty to preach 
the goſpel, but upon condition of their ſubſeribing the major 
part of our articles. In the year 1719, Mr. James Pierce and 


Mr. Tofeph Hallet junior, of Exeter, were Hut out of their 
- pulpits, as Mr. Pierce expreſſes it, for refuſing to ſubſcribe the 


Ai article of the church of England. Weftern Inquiſition, . 


p. 70. 147. 148. About the ſame time, others of their bre- 


thren were excluded from, and ſome of them by, their reſpeQlive 
congregations, for the ſame cauſe. And among theſe, ſome 
were obliged to betake themſelves to ſecular employment. 
Bid. p. 158. 159. Theſe, and ſeveral others which happened 
in different places, are caſes in point againſt Dr. Ratherforth. 
I have been informed upon good authority, that the late Dr. 
Foſter never ſubſcribed the articles, and that, when fome diſtant 
attempts were made by a great churchman of thoſe times to 
inforce a compliance with the toleration- act upon all the diſ- 
ſenting clergy, he bore a noble and fpirited teſtimony, which 


- ſhewed at leaſt that ſecular hopes or fears were no part of the 


. motives upon which he exerciſed his miniſtry, I could aug- 
ment this liſt pretty eonſiderably, by adding others of different 
denominations within my own knowledge, were this a proper 
Place for information of that kind. Far be ir from me to ſet 
the ne of diſſenters upon a= cee with the 2 

rance, 
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ranee, the indolence, or the inſincerity of the 
reſt ſhould not make conſiderable impreſſions, 


Agb of a learned and laborious Profeſſor n 
verſity; but I cannot help expreſſing my apprehenſions, that 
ſome of the works of Pierce, Halles, and Fofter will be inquized 
after and read with edification, long after the Conf*/ſional, and 
this elaborate . confutation. of it, are buried in oblivion. If 
ſuch then is the ſelf-denial of diſſenters, who paſs With us 
for mi/laken men in the greater part of their ſyſtem, ſhall we 
ſay, or even ſuppoſe, that legal emoluments have a ſtronger 
bias upon the more enlightened minds of the members of the 
eſtabliſhment-? or will the Profeſſor ſay, that none of the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy have ary ſeruples about ſubſcription at all - 
Nor,“ continues the learned Profeſſor, is the caſe fairly 
 ** ſlated in the preſent ſituation of things. Subſcription is no 
na teſt of our opinions, which is then firſt propoſed to us 
* when we are already in the miniſtry, and are going to be 
% admitted to an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; for we cannot be ad- 
4 mitted to the loweſt order of miniſters without it.” No, 
Mr. Profeſſor, nor without a competent ſtipend, on the peril 
of the candidate's being thrown on the biſhop who ardains him, 
for a maintenance with all things neceſſary, till he do prefer him 
40 ſome eccleſiaſtical hying, Canon xxxili. In what reſpect 
then is the caſe unfairly ſtated ? · Why they who are con- 
« cerned in this dilemma ſhould not be called inert. Very 
well, we will not ſtand for ſmall matters. We will call them 
men; and then the ſtate of the caſe will Rand thus. Ma- 
ny an uſeful, conſcientious man, after having ſpent his time 
and his fortune among Doctors and Profeſſors, in fitting him- 
1 finds, in the twenty-third of his life, 
ſuch conditions preſtribed, as he cannot in conſcience com- 
* ply with, and that he is reduced to the unhappy dilemma 
of ſubſcribing at all adventures, or flarving.” . No,“ ſays 
the Profeſſor, he may apply himſelf to ſome other way of 
„ But may it not be ſomewhat of the 
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both upon the friends and enemies of revelation? 
Suppoſe. the herd of mankind were too much 


lateſt when his' money is gone, and the man himſelf perhaps 
under canonical correction for his *vicked errors. But, courage ! 
Things are not quite ſo deſperate. The mere carcaſe of an 
indigent heretic in durance, would not, in the preſent fituation 
of things, pay the expence of a_fignificavit, and the man, being 
left at large, muſt be poor indeed if he cannot purchaſe a 
ſpade and a pickax. An able-bodied man may always 
find work upon the turnpike roads. At length, indeed, the 
Profeſſor owns -©* there have been fome miniſters who have 
< ſcrupled to repeat the ſubſcription, and have therefore con- 
« tinued without any eccleſiaſtical preſerment till their ſcruples 
« were removed, or perhaps as long as they lived. But,“ 
adds the humane Profeſſor, the number has been too ſmall 
for any one to pretend that it would be reaſonable for the 
s ſake of fuch as theſe to give up the general benefit propoſed 
« by ſubſcriptions.” Such as theſe ; that is to ſay, w/efiul and 
conſcientious miniſters. For they are ſuch as theſe that the Con- 
Mona ſpeaks of. Shall we ſay then, that it is not only che = 
fnallugſ of the number, but the fort of men, which makes it 
unreaſonable to give up the general benefit propoſed by ſub- 
ſcriptions ? But to have given its proper weight to his argu- 
ment, the learned Profeſſor ſhould have ſaid, ** the general 
< benefit a&fually obtained by ſubſcriptions.” They who firft 
required ſubſcriptions, might propoſe a general ' benefit, which 
has never been obtained. To make us judges of this, the 
learned Profeſſor ſhould have been particular in explaining in 
what this pereral benefit conſiſts ? If ſubſcription is conſidered 
in the light of a ref whereby the ſoundneſs of the candidate 
in and doctrine is aſcertained, and if this be the general 
wh do by it, I ſhould apprehend, from the /atitud: 
allowed by other defenders of ſubſcription, that this bexeft is 
ſo far from being general, that it never can be obtained from 
any ſubſcriber who takes advantage of the latitude allowed by 
employed 


2 
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employed in other buſineſs to turn their attention 
of themſelves to remarks of this nature, yet the 
zeal and eagerneſs of the litigants to expoſe this 
pre varication oft either ſide, by caſting theirt 
fubſcriprions in each other's teeth, will not ſuffer: * 
the moſt incurious mortal to be long uninformed, 
of it, if he ſhould only look into ſome of the 
commoneſt books of 1 for his mere 
amuſement. Shane: e og - 


„ AT. OY * tit 142 * 
Ther ien f r 3 41 matter is 


Lodge y our church- authority in what” hands: 7 
will, and limit it with whatever reftriftions F6u, 


think proper, you cannot aflert te it a fight of 
deciding in--controverſies. of faith and dodtrine, - 
or, in other words, a nigder te ————— . — . 
Na 56 E ie anotot Somxth;; 54 * 1&0; 
theſe be, And they een e 
perhaps, 'MII' fewer in number than they who ſeruple to ſub- 
ſcribe at all. Where then would de the arab of 
giving up what cannot be obtain; for the ſake of uſtſub and 
conſeiemious men, though ever {© few? Indeed if the gene 
benefit of ſiibſcriptions is the letting # number of men'imo« 
way of getting 4 li veſpbosd (the only obvious alternative timed ' 
at) perhaps che general benefit p2po/od, and the general denelt 
obtained, may be nearly equal: and then the hrt men wha 
object to ſubſcriptions,” will be out of the queſtion. For then 
the #hiti/abſ deciſion of the caſe will depend, not upon the 
reaſbhabletiels of having forme regard und compaſſiom for ufe. 
ful and conſeientious miniſters, or upon the reaſonableneſs of 
the ſcruples which with- hold them from ſabſcribing; bat upon 
the reaſonableneſd of accommodating the numbers of mon 
who have i Rruples, rn 
ſcruples. — n naten 
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"certain ſenſe of ſeripture, encluſive of other ſenſes, 
without an unwarrantable interferenoe with thoſe 
rights of private judgment which are manifeſtly 
ſecured to every individual by the ſcriptural 
terms of Chriſtian liberty, and thereby contra- 


co" the I Aer ye of. the Nane 


1 40 But can any one ; imagine, 1 Dr Rutherforth, that 
< Chriſt and his Apoſtles purpo/e/y delivered their doctrines in 
« ſuch expreſſions as would admit of different interpretations, 
te that each particular perſon might interpret them for himſelf, 
and might, in determining what his faith ſhould' be, have a 

« variety to chooſe out of?” p. 12. I ſuppoſe, che learned 
Proſeſſor will think each particular perſon ſafe enough in ima- 
gining what his church-governers have imagined before him. 
Nor are theſe changes of ſenſe, ſays the reverend Dr. Poxwel/, 
© unuſual even in our moſt ſolemn forms. The paſſages of the 
«© Pſalms or other jcriptures, which make a part of our daily 
« devotions, cannot always be applied by every chriſtian as 
« they were by the writers.” Sermon in Defence of Subſcription, 
p-. 14. Here, we ſee, change of application, when theſe inſtances 
occur, implies change of ſenſe. Whether the writers of theſe 
paſſages purpoſely delivered them in ſuch expreſſions as would 
admit of different interpretations, I leave to be diſcuſſed by 
theſe two eminent Doctors. If they did, I cannot ſee why each 
particular perſon ſhould not, upon proteſtant principles, have 
as much right to chooſe an interpretation for himſelf, as his 
church-governors have to chooſe one for him. If they did not, 
I am afraid it will follow that every chriſtian who makes uſe of 
theſe ſolemn forms, and cannot apply the paſſages of ſcripture 
in them, as the writers of thoſe paſſages applied them, has been 
purpoſely led by thoſe who compoſed and authorized theſe forms, 
into a miſapplication of ſcripture,” But to anſwer the Profeſſot' s 
queſtion directly. No body that I know of does imagine, that 


This 
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This point being ſettled, che ſquabbles among 
— concerning their _— 


115 e e 43 
* was the d delgn.of Chuiſt 5 and his Apoſtles ; and che i 
Why then, © the terms which ſecure to. each chriſtian the right ' 
« of interpreting hem [the diſcourſes or writings of Chriſt and 
< his Apoſtles] for himſelf, cannot 2vithout jmpropriety be called 
" the ſcriptural terms of chriſtian liberty. they ſhould rather be 
— 22 the terms of 0x accidental Ebern which belongs to chri- 

«« Hans ig their preſent ſituation,” And io all this, parade of 
0 eco ends in an impropriey.”, and, well it is no worſe, 
if it is an impropriety, the author of the Confyſſonat 
was led inc a b abr equal at leaſt to that of Dr. 
Rusberſortb, N eee of the great Chillingworth, 
whoſe wgrgs are theſe : This vain conceit that we can ſpeak 
*« of the things of Gop, better than in the, words of Gop z this | 
7 « deifying our ou interpretations, and forcing them upon 
„ otherss This reftraining the. word of GOD from that latitude 
<< and generality, end the , underſtandings \of men, from r 
0 LIBERTY, WHEREIN Cansr AND, His APOSTLES LEFT 
cc THEM, is and hath been the only fountain of all the ſchiſms 
« in the church, and is that which makes them immortal.” 
Chap. iv. fcb. 16. The Profeſſor however, having left this 
ſmall cavil to take its chance, returns to the true queſtion, 
Whether this liberty is not unwarrantably interfered with by 
* requiring chriſtians, to ent to any, certain ſenſe of ſcripture, 
« where they are perſuaded it will admit of other ſenſes, and 
« have a right to judge for themſelves which is the true one? 
„ The anſwer, ſays the Profeſſor, is obvious. No chriſtian is 
required to ulſeribe to ſuch confeſſions. as I am ſpeaking of, 
* who is not in his own private judgment convinced that they 
t are agreeable to the word of God,” p. 13. I would not 
villingly ſuſpect the learned Profeſſor of attempting to evade 
the force of the queſtion, under the cover of the word ſubſcribe. 
The term in the queſtion is gent; and if it is not required of 
thoſe chriſtians, Rey en to /ubſcrite, to afſent to 


6 


berty 
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beriy within their eeſpeftive departments (in ſo 


far as theſe confeſſions „ 


the confeſſion, how can the overnors of the church poſſibly 
rp + as ALI 
to be bound in conſience ft hat is oltained In K 2 
* 48 re afferts in x the 


con e ks poopo to nich he is not required | 


to %, ? Well, but there are chriſtians of a cermin claſs, who 


are required both to and fabſeribe' ta 3 certain ſenſe of 


ſeripture expreſſed in ſuch confeſſions as the Profellor is ſpeaking 


of. What right have"cliutchig6verniors to interfere witk the 
private judgment of the any more tin withithe private judg · 
ment of any other chriſtians The Profeſſor anſwers, '** Theſe 
* confeſſions are defigned to be teſts by which the governors of 
* the church may find aut, v whether they who deſire to be 

appointed paſtors and teachers, Ah to the faith nnd doc- 
n trines contained in them or not.“ p U 3. Zut what is all 
this to the point of gt thus to interfere? where is the 
warrant of theſe church-governors to find this out, I the 
faith and doctrines contained in theſe confeſſions are different 
from the faith and doctrines contained in the ſeriptures, the go- 
vernors of the church can have no {eriptaral warrant for impoſ- 
ing any ſuch teft. If the faith and doctrines contained in theſe 
confeflions, are the ſame with the faith and doctrines contained 


in the ſcriptures, the requiring an aſſent to the latter will enable 
the governors of the churth to fond out as much to the full as. - 


they are warranted to find out: Be it here obſerved, that the 
right of interfering is wholly built upon the right of fading out 


what, unleſs ſubſcription to the confeſſion is an irfallible teft, 


they never can find out. For it is not a clear caſe that any aue 
who ſubſcribes the confeſſion afſents to every thing contained in 


it. And what is the confequence if he does 9 5 Why truly 


« he fruſtrates the purpoſe for which confeſſions were eſtabliſhed, 
And is not this frufration à poſfible caſe? Is it not a very 
common cafe ? Is it not what ſubſcribers of different complexions 
object to each other on various occaſions with all freedom? And 


a thing 
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a thing of nought. For none of them having 
a right to eſtabliſm ſuch doctrinal 
confeſſions for IS of body, it is matter of 


great indifference (ſetting aſide the ſcandal of it) 
in what degree they exclude or make room for 


one another. 
Z3ut, to eine Ilie mer a EST IE 
whir veſpett- 1- the" prefine ee . e 
Chriſtian ſocieties, let us ſuppoſe that Proteſtant 
_ Churches have ſuch a right each within its own 
confines : The queſtion-is, how ſhall one church 
exerciſe this right, without encroaching on the 
Tight of another ? Upon the genuine grounds of 
ſeparation from the church gf Rome, all particu- 
lar churches are co-ordinate ® ; they have all the 
ſame right in an equal degree; and the deciſions 
of one are, in Point of authority, upon the very 


are nbt the governors of the church moſt highly obliged to the 
learned Profeſſor for pleading ſo firenuouſly for their right to 
be the dupes of their own policy ? 
® The Proteſtant churches every where ſet up on this prin- | 
ciple ; what regard they have paid to it fince, is another affair, 
One remarkable inftance may be worth mentioning. ' . The 
s refugees,” ſays Mr. La Roche, © who were driven out of the 
«© Low:Countriet by the Duke of Alva in the year 1571, held 
* 2 ſynod at Ember, and their firſt canon was, that no church 
** ſhould have dominion over another church.” And, to teſtify 
ate; damn T f eee cg 
upon the ſame footing, by ubſcribing them both. Abridgment; 
vol. I. p. 141. But N. B. The Dutch Confeſſion was not then 
eſtabliſhed, and cheſe were poor friendleſs refugees. Ils pity 
bot ſome of them had lived to fee how ſacredly thiy eme of 
7 PAL 3k 
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ſame level with thoſe of another. This ting 
fo, I do not ſee how it is poſlible for any chorch 
to exerciſe this right in thoſe inſtances Where ſhe 
[eſtabliſhes Hoctrines peculiar to, berfelfe and in- 
conſiſtent with the dodrincs of other chutches. 
vwithout abridging thoſe churches of their right 
to eſtabliſh their own-dogtrives. ; No church can 
have a right to eſtabliſh, any doctrines but upon 
the ſuppoſition that they art true. If the doo 
trines eſtabliſhed in one church are true, the 
coutrary dodrines. eſtabliſhed in another. church 
muſt be falſe; and,. I, preſume, no church will 
contend for a right to abi falſe doctrines n. 


„A very common Hinton, „ys Dr. Zurherferth,” will 
Fe elear up this matter. No church has a right to eſtabliſm, as 
« no individcal has a right'20 bold, -falſe dvArlnes' as fade 


„ o 


F# oroteſiant, would, after due conſideration, be 2 chat 
* any doctrines are true, which in reality are falſe, either the 
te right of a church, acting under this perſuaſion, to provide for 
« and ſecure the public teaching of theſe dattrines, avhich in 
« the preſent queftion is all that wy mean by a Tight to eftabliſh 
* them, muſt be well founded, or an individual, acting under 
the lame perſuaſion, can have no zight to holdathem.” s 
Charge, p. 17. How much is a controverſial writer at his 
eaſe, when he takes the liberty to make his own.,caſe, and to 
apply to it his own diſtinctions! And is this in truth ALT that 
| the author af the Conſeſfonal means by « right in diele theſe 
doctrines: Does he not plainly mean a right pretended to in 
any one proteſtant church to' eſtabliſh its peculiar doctrines, as 
ards of orthodoxy for the whole bady of Proteſtants ? Does 
he not plainly mean ſuch an eſtabliſhment as exc/udes or repro- 
bates other churches which do not hold the ſame doQtines ? 
Does he not plainly oppoſe to this pretended right, the prin- 
And 
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And indeed, whatever may be pretended, this i is 
he very - footing upon which all Proteſtane 
churches have, occaſjoually, treated the,churches 
chat differed from them, and from whence the 
concluſion to a diſintereſted byſtander i is obvious; 
namely, that, in conſequence of theſe co : ordinate 
powers, none of them had a right to eſtabliſh any 


| doctrines, but with the unanimous neut of all 
| the reſt. | | | 


9 
ar 
1150 
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ciple of is Sides Cn which al eee at ft 
ſer up, and by which they renoupced, each for itielf, all domr- 
nion over any other church? And. has he not explained bim- 
ſelf beyond the poſſibility of being miſtaken by any reader of 
common ſenfe and cammon attention, by confidering the caſe * 
of mare than: ine pro hurch in one prptoſtant ſtate ? And 
ſhall he after this be aus Ly to mean no mare by a right. to 
eſtabliſh dodrines, than “ a right in a particular church to 
* provide for and ſecure the public teaching of ſuch doctriues 
* 2s ſhe holds within her own department?” But, one word 
more with the learned Profeſſor. While be was looking for 
this dißinction, hath he not manifeſtly deſerted his own church 
ſyſtem ? He forgets, I'm afraid, upon this occaſion, that hi. 
particular churches are not like Mr. Locke's voluntary Kacieties, 
where the conſent of all the members muſt be had in order to 
eſtabliſh any thing, and in that reſpe& may each of them be 
compared to an individual Proteſtant with ſufficient propriety, 
Whereas the Profeſfor's particular churches have Rulers and 
Governors appointed under Chriſt, and inveſted with a rigbt 
independent of the lay-members, ta eſtabliſh whatſoever they 
may judge to be expedient for them, He hach therefore 
brought himſelf under a neceſlity either of diveſting his church- 
governors of their right, or of dropping the analogy between a 
particular proteſtant church and a proteſtant individual, unleſs 
* it is ſuch an individual as is in the arms of a nurſe. 
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| bt 6s true, Proteſtants of one ſtate or country. 
have been tender of condemning the confeſſion 
of thofe of another, by any public ſentence; and 


reaſon good; their powers are limited by 'theie | 
ſituation, and extend not beyond their o, de- 


partments, nor would their cenſures be regarded 
elſewhere. But what inſtance is there upon re- 
cord, where this [iberty has been allowed (as the 
co-ordinate principle manifeſtly requires it ſhould 
be) to more than one church in the ſame Proteſtant 
ſtate? Every party, in every Proteſtant ſtate, 
has, by turns, made ſome attempts to have their 
religious tenets eſtabliſhed by ppblic anthority. 
In every ſtate, ſome one party has ſucceeded ; 
and having ſucceeded, impoſes its own confeſſion 
upon all the reſt; excluding all diſſenters from 
more or fewer of the common privileges of citi- 
zens, in proportion as the civil magiſtrate is more 
or leſs in the mood to vindicate, or diſtinguiſh, 
the ſyſtem he thinks fit to eſpouſe. 
This has been the caſe, at different periods, | 
with different churches in the ſame country. And 
(what is chiefly remarkable to our preſent pur- 
poſe) the party defeated has conſtantly exclaimed 
againſt rhe practice, as an unreaſonable, unchri- 
ſtian, and wicked tyranny ; — the very practice 
which they themſelves, in their proſperity, en- 
deayoured to ſupport dy every claim of right, 
and 
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and to defend by every N of utility and 
expedicuce ». 

"Of h un deine en might. be 
given, in the complaints af church - men of dif- 
ferent denominations in adverſity; who, in the 
day of their exalration, had carried church power power 
as far as it could well ſtretchy and who, when 
the ſeyeritics of the adverſe party forced theſe 
lamentations from them, were obliged. to plead 
their cauſe upon principles, which made no re- 
ſerve of authority with reſpect to one ſort of reli- 
ene, grid e e war FI 4. | 


. « I belongeth _ Gard and councils minillrialiy . 
termine controvetfies of faith and caſes of conſcience.” Af 
fembly's Confeſſion, ch. Aci. art. 3. This bath given occaſion 
to apply ſome words of Jaiah, via. Look unte the rock from 
whence ye are bewn, and to the hule of the pit from whence ye are 
digged, to certain diſſenters, who have ſerupled to ſubſcribe the | 
firſt clauſe of the 2oth article of our church, At preſent this 
wit would be miſapplied. In the year 1719, ſome of the wiſeſt 
and moſt eminent among the difſenting miniſters made a noble 
ſtand againſt ſome impoſers of teſts in their own fraternity. And 
in the year 1737, more of them refuſed Wen HERA 
W:ftminfer Confeſſion, 

„ Thus the ingenious Bilbop Topler, pleading for che liberty 
of propheſjing, at a time when, to uſe his own expreſſion, the 
weſſel of tbe church war daſhed in pieces, found it neceſſary to 
aſſert againſt the tak-maſters of thoſe days, that, If we have 
« found out what foundation Chriſt and his Apoſtles did lay; 
© (hath, what bad and ſyſtem of articles ſimply neceſſary they 

* taught and required of us to believe ; we need not, we can- 
<< not go any further for foundation, we CAxxoT ENLARGE 
* THAT IYSTEM OR COLLECTION.” p. 17, But, when the 


E 3 Among 


, 
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Among others to whom eſtabliſhed confeſſions 
haad been particularly grievous, were the remon- 
_ Arants in Fan, after the fynod of Dort. Their 
aſſemblies were prohibited, and their miniſters 
flenced and batiſnied, for no other offener but 
contradicting eortaiti doctrines, which, as we have 
ſeen above, the forefuchers of their perſecutors 
held to be of no importante; and which had gained 


no new merit, ey d 'thar of being Ee wN "oy 4 


law. 


One would lie Inga” oY b ange 
would have cured the Remonſtrants of all good 


liking to confeſſions for ever. And ſo perhaps it 
did of their good-liking to al! confeſſions but 
one of their own framing, which E p1/coptus and his 


fellows actually compoſed, fubſerived, and yaw | 
liſhed, in this ſtate of exile. 2 


This ſtep was ſo very extraordinary for men in 
their condition, whole diſtreſſes had been. occa- 
ſioned by rer! a ſyſtem draws up in the 


Sattered veſſel came to be refitted, the if pilots und ſhe 
neither had been, nor ever could be, ſteered to the port they aimed 
at, by theſe directions. And accordingly, when they got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the helm, they adopted the old enlarged ſyſtem, add 
ing as much more of their own to the collection, as they per- 
ceived might be neceſſary to eonduct the veſſel in ſafety to the 
golden coaſt ; without paying the leaſt regard to the remonſiran- 
ces of thoſe, who claimed an equal property in the bottom, and 
who inceflantly clamoured, that neither the freight nor the ſteer- 
age were proper for the-port to which they were bound, and - 
which, as all ſides outwardly agreed, lay in a — that aua: 
ngt of this world, 


fame 
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ſame form, that they rightly judged the world 


would expect me ſatiffactory accou nt of it, 
which therefore they attempt to give, in a long 


Applogy - 5 J Ae "Ay i herein, 

contented, wi ing ſuch inducements as 
miete well be ed" to e men in their 
ſituation to explain and avow their principles to 
the Public, they enter into a particular detail 
arguments in fayour. of. confeſſions i In general 
dropping indeed the Doint of r. ht. to eſtabli 
them as teſts of t truth but 1 ing largely on 
their utility and expedience e in a variety of caſes; 
and, asthey ſeem to me to have brought together 
the whole merits of the cauſe on that head of de- 
os J ſhall attend them in the next chapter, 
Tome RED conſiderations on the feveral 
bh cles of their plea. wart | 
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in Pong of their e and e | 
examined. 


7 had been gehe to n in 1 

that © they derogated from the authority and 
« ſufficiency of the ſcriptures ; that they en- 
* croached upon the liberty of private conſcience, 
and the independency of Proteſtant churches, 
« and that they tended to nothing berter * 
« ſeparation and ſchiſm,” "_ 

The Remonſtrants reply, that theſe FOR 
tions did not affect confeſſions themſelves, but 
only the abuſe of them.” But, however, as the 
objectors had ſo many inſtances to appeal to, 
where confeſſions had been, and ſtill were thus 


_ abuſed, and the Remonſtrants ſo few, if any, where 


they were not, the latter were obliged to fer out 
with very ample conceſſions. 

« Undoubtedly,” ſay they, © thoſe phraſes and 
forms of ſpeaking, in which God and Chriſt 
delivered themſelves at firſt, for the inſtruction 
« of unlearned and ordinary men, muſt needs be 
« ſufficient for the inſtruction of Chriſtians in all 
« ſucceeding ages; — conſequently it is poſſible 
2 that the church of Chriſt may not only be, but 

2 « alſo 
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Jef well be, without thoſe; human 
forms and explications, called Confeſſions . 
One would wonder rn the 752 
15 ae or the ſupport of their 
tide na if che phraſes and forms 
of ſpeaking, made 1 oy in the m_— word, arc 
ſufficient for the inſtruction of unlearned and or- 
dinary men in all things which concern the wor- 
ſhip of God, and their own and others everlaſting 
ſalvation; and if, as the QbjeRors inſiſted, and 
the Remonſtrants oould not deny, many and great 
evils were, for the moſt part, occaſioned by ſuch 
Phraſes and forms of ſpeaking in confeſſions, as 
are not to be found in ſcripture, the Objectors 
were fairly authorized to conclude, not barely for 
the poſſibility that the church of Chriſt might tuell 
be; bur for the certainty that it might better be, 
without fuch human forms, than with them. 
The Remonſtrants, however, attempt to reco- 
ver their ground as follows. If propheſyings, 
or interpretations of ſcripture; ſay theſe Apo- 
© logifts, are not unprofitable, yea rather, if they 
© be ſometimes in certain reſpecta neceflary, hen 
.* propoſed by teachers and paſtors in univerſities | 
and churches; or other Chriſtian aſſemblies; for 
the information of the ignorant, &c. in familiar, 
clear, and uſual expreſſions, though not in the 
very words of ſcripture; it cannot ſeem unpro- 


| #/Preface to the Remonltrants C on, publiſhed in Eng l 
N LENS p. 12, 13. a * = _ 
« nitable, 


* 


& TT Contr Std NKL. 
u. fable. much leſs unlawfuf or Hurtful, if maße 


e miniftere of felis Chriſt do, by mutual con- 
bent. joint tit 


es and endeavours; for the great 
Ser Huſttation of divine truth, removing of 


_ © flanders, edifying rhe Cbriſtian community, or 


other holy and pious purpofes; publicly open 
„td declare their judgments upon the mean- 
* ingy of 7 4 and that 1 in certain compoſed 
forms b "il (3 © TITEL 
It is no katy he diſcover 1 drift of this 
argument. Do the Remonſtrants mean to inſiſt 

on the ſuperior 1 iiflienec and authority of mere 


maſter, in the buſineſs of expounding the fer 


ptures, in compariſon with ſingle. paſtors « or pro- 
feſſors? By Do, 1 means. Upon any.. ſuppoſition 


of this nature, the Belgic Confelſion had an * 


thority which rendered their reyolt from 1 it INEX> 
cuſeable e. 8 they be uniſon. don ay, 


f 


S Ibid, b. n 2 * 12 157 

N Dr. Stebbing, indeed, W to own that 
« Thoſe explications of ſcripture, which, after the matureſt da- 
&* liberation, . and the uſe i all proper helps, are agreed 
. ie are leſs liable to be faulty and 

* defedlive, than thoſe which particular perſons may frame to 
<4 themſelves.” Nut. Erg. p. 29. In plain Engliſh} Tua <utl/ 
also be ſaſeſt with tb majority, For here is the body of 
men who will not pretend to the matureft deliberation, and the 


uſe of the propereft belps? But the Remonſtrants were men of 


ſenſe, and faw, what Dr. S:ebbing's cauſe requited Him to con- 
ceal, namely, that conſiderations of this kind muſt, in the 
event, drive every man headlong into the eſtabliſhed religion, 
whatever it happens to be, or by whomſoever deviſed ; whe- 


that 
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that Confeftions compoſed by the joint ſtudies: of 
 * ſeveral miniſters, are as uſeful as ordinary ſermons 
and lectures in churches: and untverſities ? No, 
they make no fuch compariſon; they only infer, 
with much ambiguity, from the premiſes, that 
Confeſſions, with ä — 


nat em unprofitable. IS (3013 /*%; 60G n 
But, be their meaning what you will theeaſes 
of interpreting ſeripture in occaſional prophefy- 
ſyings, and in ſtated confeſſions, are diflimifar in 
o many reſpects, that nothing can be inferred 
from the utility of the former; in favour 6 the 
nber but rather the contra. 

If propheſyings, or interprenations of feripeare 
in Chriſtian aſſemblies, are not delitered iu fa - 
mi Rar, clear; and uſual forms of ſpeech, they are 
neither neceſſary nor profitable; nor can any thing 
be inferred from the utility of uh propheſyings 
at all. On the other hand, if- the ſeriptures are 
opened and explained to the people in eafy and 
familiar expreſſions, by their ordinary paſtors, 
' what poſſible uſe can you find for a ſyſtematical 
confeſſional ? unlefs you think fit to eſtabliſ it at 
a neceſſary ſupplement to the holy ſeripture, and 
then you once more rerürn the ne 
. of rigbt. n n n l | 

Again. What the denen delivers — 
pulpit, or the profeſſor from his chair, chey deli - 
ther by a ſynagogue of Phariſees, 4 Tarkiſh divati, à countif of 


Trent, ot, what the Remonſtrams liked as little as an —_— 
- ſynod of Dort. 


ver 
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ver as the ſentiments. and concluſtons of ſingle 


men, who have no authority to enfores their e- 


plications, any farther than their on good ſenſe, 
integrity, accuracy, and judgment, make way for 
them. For the reſt, their doctrines may be que- 
ſtioned, the men themſelves called upon to review 
them, and, if they ſee reaſon, correct, and even 
retract them, not only without offence, but, in 
ſome caſes, with advantage to the common faith. 
But doctrines, opinions, and explications of ſeri - 
pture, reduced to a fixed form, and avowed by 
the public act of many ſubſcribing miniſters, (who 
by the way are full as likely to be fallible in a 
body, as in their perſonal capacity) put on quite 
another aſpect. In that caſe all examination is 
precluded. No one ſubſcriber is impowered to 
explain or correct for the reſt. Nor can any of 
them retract, without ſtanding in the light of a 
ſchiſmatic and a revolter from his brethren. 
It is to little purpoſe that the Remonſtrants 
would limit the ſtreſs to be laid upon confeſſions, 
to their agreement with truth, and reaſon, and 
ſcripture. The matter of complaint is, that 
this agreement ſhould be predetermined by the 
deciſion of theſe leading ſubſcribers, in ſuch 
ſort, as to diſcourage all free examination, and 
conſtrain the people to acquieſce in a precari- 
ous ſyſtem, by the mere influence of great names 
and xeſpectable authorities, which, without any 
additional weight, are too apt to overawe the 
judgment 
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t of all ſorts of wen, eren in caſes of 
the greateſt importance. 21 1 aii 
The 'expedience of — in no wiſe” ap- 
pearing from theſe general conſiderations, let us 
now ſee what = _ oy wr per 
AK dere they tell us — wg 
4 and noxious errors prevail in the world; when 
* neceſſary heads of belief are neglected, and 
many points of faith urged and inſiſted on, 
* which are not neceſſary; when no diſtinction 
jg made between doctrines that are barely pro- 
« fitable, and thoſe which are abſolutely neceſ- 
*fary; when human inventions are bound upon 
« men's conſciences; and, laſtly, ' when many 
4 falſe and groundlek doctr ines are palliated 
« and cloathed in ſcripture- language. In theſe 
* times, they think it not barely expedient,” but 
in a good - meaſure neceſlary, that paſtors of 
* churches ſhould adviſe and cobſult together, 
and, if they perceive that b{nd-m/erable mortals 
* may be aſſiſted in their ſearches after Truth, 
in ſuch days of danger, by a clear elucidation 
* of) divine meanings, then may _ WP | 
* ſet forth the ſame, &c.” 4 | 
Bur, in the firſt place, anden appear hed 
Confeſſions have more of this elucidating proper - 
ty than other ſorts of Reſcripts? It is a common 
complaint, that theſe formularies ont * 
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| ahbounding' in artificial and nn 
rather apt to perplex and confound things chat 
are other wiſe clear and plain, than to illuſtrate 


any thing with a ſuperior degree of perſpicuity. 


And I am really afraid there is no room to ex- 
cept the — — to wen _ apology 


is prefixed; 
Zut to . occurs bcher 
difficulty, with reſ pect to this elucidation, not ſo 
eaſily got over. It is well known, that fome 
opinions have been formally condemned by the 
framers of Creeds and Confeſſions, as groſs and 
noxious errors, Which, however, have been main- 
mined by very folid reaſoning, not to ſay con- 
iderable authorities, from the 2 them- | 
ſelves. 
There are few hereſies, “ "ne Dr. Stebbing g. 
vrhich great learning and good ſenſe have not 
© been called in to countenance: he, therefore, 
that would effectually oruſn them, muſt take 


away theſe ſupports . That is to fay, he 
mut, if he can; and that has not always proved 


an eaſy taſk, even when attempted by the ac- 
cumulated ſkill and learning of Councils or Con- 
vocations. Theſe are difficulties, out of which 
blind miſerable mortals are rarely extricated by 
confeſſions, Which are rather of the dogmatical, 
than the didactic ſtrain; and oftentimes leave 
the reader to gueſs at the reaſons, why the com- 
© Rational Enquiry, pag. 47+ 
4 | | pilers 
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pilers are ſo poſuivt in-ſome of their aſbernohs, 
for which' they do nat condeaſoetd to ner any 
proof. Theſe nax ious errors. tacmhate; lometimes, 
procured themſelwes to be. eſt ahliſhed by another 
party of Couſeſſioniſts and Oreedmakers ; in 
which caſe, theſe authorized ſormularies are fo. 
far from being ot any real: uuility io an unpre- 
jndided inquirer, that rhey only ferve 10 deſtroy 
the forer and virtue of each uther. * oy aud? 
- Again, if confeſſions are-reatiy-profitable\to- 
wards ſuppreſſing cheſe · grofs and noxious-erron; 
it muſt be profitable, and in the ſame propor- 
alten as ſuch errors atiſe, and the birth of every 
new hereſy, ſhould always be attended wu 2 
new article in the confeſſinn . 
Perhaps there is ſcarce a year paſſes over, in 
any country where the preſſes are open, aud 
men's tongues at liberty, without bringing forth 
ſome new opinion, or reviving ſome old one 
wich new circumſtances, comrary to, or at leaſt 


e Chirks I: and the 
'Ceotch Proteſtors, azno 1638, turned upon the neceſſity of re- 
nowing and apphing confeſſions of faith to every preſent emer-. 
geney of the church.” This the Scors compared to the riding 
of Merches, or boundaries, upon every new Incroachment. 
And, indeed, ſuppoſing the utility of confeſſions to be what 
the Remonſtrants ſay it is, King Charks's whole convocation 
could not have furniſhed him with an anſwer to this argument 
of the North Britons, in behalf of their new formulary, Ses 
ner vol. II. pag. 774. 

different 
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different from the approved and orthodox ſy- 
— conſequently, within the deſcription 
of a groſs and noxious error. Suppoſe the re · 
quiſite ſtrictures on theſe heterodonies had been 
added to the confeſſions of the ſeveral churches 
where they have appeared for the laſt two hun- 
dred years; to what a comfortable bulk would an 
of theſe confeſſions have amounted by 
this time ? what plenty of elucidation might ſuch 
an Harmony have afforded to blind.miſerable nor- 
tal? and what a field is here opened for de- 
claiming againſt the indolence and drowſineſt of 
our appointed watchmen, Who, during this long 
and perilous interval, have been ſilent upon ſo 
many important ſubjects; ſuffering this multitude 
of hereſies to paſs uncorrected by any public cen: 
ſure, even while their partizans have been inceſ- 
ſantly preaching, up to us the great utilitx of 
confeſſions, as the aur ee antidotes againſt 
ben, 

v But. inſtead of 8 — our foperi 
ors for any. omiſſions of this kind, let us make 
uſe of this very circumſtance to point out to them 
the inutility (perhaps ſomething worſe), of our 
preſent eſtabliſhed formularies of faith and doc- 
trine. What is become of all thoſe hereſies 
againſt which none of theſe public proviſions 
have been made? Why, many of them are dead 
atid funk down into utter oblivion, as if they 
had 1 never been ; others being left open to free 

i debate, 


was bo nn mai et in religion, than | 
ee and inpocent, 3 | 
| in te aero pra | 


le, Nia EE 


© hy 
bliſhmeng- -. 
15 , Be, e «forma 
opinion. oncerning #þe emparary. duration of fu. 
turs puniſhments. But in the Articles of A 
ihis cenſare is pox #9 be found. Ungoubredly, 
the queſtion is of great importance with reſpeR 
wizhp3ufluances and fandions of a Chriſtiqg 
on which churches, may be ſuppoſed to decide | 
more reaſonably,” than this. And yet, 774 es 
| negative of this problem, whether future 2 
ments ſball be eternal? Kill been ſtigmatized with 
this heretical brand, we ſhould probably have 
warked ſeveral, DANS Londen —— 
waiters, ſuch 28 Ru, Tillaſen, Harth, Er. By 
whoſe reſearches we have gained aulealt a clearer 


es 


* * 


ſave of the cate, ant a more ain im» 
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to the language of the ſeriptures e n i; 
than the compilers of the article had before 
them; without laying any invidious prejudice 
on the judgment or conſcience of any man liv- 
ing, or precluding the right chat every Chriſtian 
has to determine for himſelf, i in a caſe where his 
intereſt is ſo great and perten. Wee 
Again, the 4oth of theſe "oe Adel | 
« affirmed it to be contrary to the orthodox 
« faith, to maintain that the ſouls of men de- 
« ceaſed, do fleep, without any manner of fenſe, 
to the day of judgment, &c.” This was like- 
wiſe "difiniffed* 10 1562: ſince when, the doc- 
trine condemned, and (ſome few faint efforts ex- 
cepted) all controverſy concerting it have lain 
dormant, till very lately, that ſomething very 
like a demonſtration that our firſt reformers were 
miſtaken on this head, has been offered to the 
world * ; which probably had never ſeen the 
light, if an afſent to this goth article had ſtill: re- 
mained a part of our miniſterial ſubſcription; 
As to what the remonſtrants ſay of the neglect 
of neceſſary heads of belief; urging and inſiſting 
on points of faith, which are not — 2 


= In a ſermon on the Nature and Exd of Death, 0 eu- 
nous appendix ſubjoined to the third edition of Confiderations 
on the Theory of Religion, &c. by Dr. Edmund Law, the reve- 
rend, learned, and worthy Maſter of Sr. Peter's College, Camb. 
How many doctrines are defended, how many are not oppoſed, 
not becauſe they are to be found in the New Teſtament, but 
becauſe they are 3 Liturgy, or decided in an Article? 

binding 
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; biodivig human inventions on men's conſciences; 
miſapplications of ſeriptuxe · expreſſions and au- 
thoxities, and the like if theſe are not to be pro: 
vented or corrected by the: current | labourg, of 
able and honeſt paſtors; joined to the juſtice 
which every man owes to himſelf, in n 
the ſcriptures for ſatisfaction in all doubrful 
caſes; it is in vain to expect any relief from 
confeſſious; many of which, if not all, are, ac- 
 cuſed on ſome fide, of theſe very abuſes which the 
remonſtrants propoſe by their means to reform. 
2. Another uſe which the remonſtrants have 
for confeſſions is, to obxiate foul and diſhoneſt 
«; ſanders, calumnies, and ſuſpicions, with Which 
thoſe honeſt and , upright divines, who under- 
« take to ſet blind miſerable mortal; right, may, be 
« ſoiled by their adverſaries. , In which caſe, ſay 
„they, who is there that will not think them 
« conſtrained to inform the Chriſtian world, what 
* manner of perſons they are in religion, by an 
1 — confeſſion of their judgment: eſpe- 
« cially if they ſee that, unleſs they do it, all 
good men will be eſtranged from them, their 
« proſelytes return to their yomit,; and, conſe- 
« quently, the truth of God be wounded through 
the ſides of their wronged reputation b.“ 
The remonſtrants had here an eye to their 
own particular caſe, and therefore we ſhall do no 
wrong to their argument, if we determine the 


b Pag. 16. Kc. 
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value of it by their particular ſucceſs. One of 
the caluninies'eomplained of in this preface, is 
that ' the remonſtrants concealed ſome things, 
« of which they were aſhamed to give theirjudg- 
ment in publie.“ How do they obwiate” this 
calumny by their ' confeſſion ? How does their 
public confeſſing fame of their docttines prove 
that they had concealed none They do not ven- 
ture to ſay, that in this formulary they had de- 
clared their judgment on every point of theblogy. 
On the contrary, they admit, that they had pur- 
poſely waved certain thorny and ſubtile deſtions, 
23 — them to the idle ani curious. Might not 
er Aale relative to theſe queſtions,” be the 
7 things they were aſtiamed ro confeſs? and 
| if fo , what is their apology for waving them, bur 
mere fubterfuge and evaſion?- 
- Bur, indeed, ir was worſe with the pour re- 
momſtrants than all this came to. No ſooner 
was their confeſſion made public, than their ad- 
verſaries fell upon them with a freſh load of ca- 
lumnies, taking occaſion from the confeſſion it- 
Telf; accufing it of . ſwarming with dreadful 
« hereſies from the beginning to the end, not ex- 
0 cepring even the very title page wy; 


1 Baer Did. Art. Ee13copivs, Rem. F. See likewiſe lo 
Roche, Abridg. p. 685. who mentions indeed only the cenſures 

of two private miniſters on the remonſtrants ' confeſſion, an ef- 

fect, I am afraid, of his extreme and too viſible partiality | 
for their cauſe, They who will take the trouble to turn to 


What 
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What is now to be done? Shall the remon- 
A mem) work again, and publiſh 0 
confeſſion to confure theſe new calumnies? and 
after that, if future occaſion ſhould be given, (as 
they might be ſure it would) a third, and a 
fourth? No, common ſenſe would tell them, it 
was all labour in vain, and that there is but one 
way of refuting theſe, endleſs calumnies effectu- 
ally, namely, by confronting the accuſation with 
the matter of falt, and appealing from time to 
time, to a ſort of evidence, which formularies 
of confeſſion will not admit of. 

The remonſtrants ſeem to have had aware, 
that it might be thought ſufficient to obviate all 

charges of hereſy, if the accuſed parties were 
only to expreſs themſelyes in (criprure-language. 
« Bur, they tell us, that this very thing is charg- 
ed upon them as a crime, that, under the words 
« of ſcriprure, they cheriſh in their boſoms the 
 * worſt meanings, and moſt prejudicial to the 

glory of God, and the falvarion of man, Which 
reduces them to a neceſſity, whether they will 
* or no- by ſome public declaration of their 
judgment, to purge themſel ves, and to main- 
4 tain and defend che ſincerity of their belief k.“ 


Bola le, 87: will Se, mat the words trankribed above, we 
5 AE 
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Well ehen, let us conſider how this caſe ſtands. 
The Calviniſts charge it upon the Remonſtrants as 
a crime, that, under ſerĩpture words, they cheriſh 
the worſt meanings. The remonſtrants ſay it is 
a calumny, and appeal to their confeſſion} The 
ſame renionſtrants bring the fame aceuſation 
againſt another ſer of men, as we have ſeen above. - 
May not theſe men ſay too, it is a calumny? May 
not they too defend themſelves in a confeſſion ? 
and at what does all this futile reaſqning aim, but 
at proving, that whatever is once gat into a con- 
feſſion, muſt of neceſſity be infallibly true? 
Where indeed any particular church can pro- 
cure an eſtabliſhment for its confeſſion, in ſuch 
ſort as to make ir a rule of teaching, and a teſt of 
orthodoxy for all her paſtors and profeſſors, a 
bridle upon the tongue, and a ſhackle upon the 
pen-hand of every man who is diſpoſed to ſpeak 
or write againſt it, formularies of this kind may 
have their and expedience, in ſecuring the pri- 
vileges, intereſts, and emoluments of that particular 
church,; and, being armed with coercive penal- 
ties, may likewiſe operate in the ſeyeral caſes 
abovementioned. But, according to our apologiſts, 
theſe are the circumſtances in which the abuſes 
of confeſſions do chiefly conſiſt. * They are not 
for allowing confeſſions to be the limits and 
« bounds within which religion is to be ſhut up; 
the indices of ſtraight and crooked, or the an- 
« yil to which all contrayerſies of faith are to be 


brought; nor would they have any man tyed to 
them. 


4 3s be 
"BAR in his conſcience, | that the do ine of t the | 
eflion accords, with, che ſeripture ___ . 
„Thea, ud and reaſonable; and it would be 
bath ;unjuſt. and unreaſonable, to deny che re- 
monſtrants their due praiſe for theit moderation, 
tenderueſs and honeſt regard to the rights of 
private; judgment. But, however, nothing is 
more certain, chan chat. by theſe limitations and 
conceſſions, they give up all the peculiar utility 
and expedience of theſe ſyſtematical forms, for 
which they profeſs themſelyes adyocates in other 
parts of this preface; leaving them no more vir- 


tue on. efficacy in inſtructing the ignorant, con- 


futing errors and hereſies, or ſileneing calum- 
nies, than may be reaſonably. claimed by, and 
aſcribed to, the. writings and diſcourſes of any 
particular divine of judgment and learning. 

There is, indeed, little doubt, but that, in 
bringing down confeſſions. ſo very low, particu- 
larly, in their three:fold caution concerning the 
uſe. of them, the remonſtrants took 4 Parti- 
cular aim at the 15 of Bert 1 9 goes 


1235 


And yet whe — in What all 975 modera- 
tion and, lenity would haye ended, had the re- 
ee, been- fortunate 9 to Par en- 


| - 1 Pag. 49x27) * eines! 
PF,” gaged 
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'gaged the civil powers, and, with \them; the | 
razjofiry on their nde? For my pürtz f fhvdld 
have entertained no worſe opinion of their in- 
tegrity, if, inſtead of this trimming apolegy, 
(herein they dettrouſiy enough fetch back with 
one hand, what they had appeared to give wirh 
the other) they had fairly and honeſtiy told the 
world (what was certainly the truth of the caſe} 
that their circumſtances required they ſhould 
have a religious teſt as a cement of their party, 
and to put them upon the reſpectable footing of 
a church. In the midſt of all their moderation, 
we have ſeen them above expreſſing their con- 
cern, left their proſelyter ſhould return io their vo- 
mit. In other paſſages they ſpeak of confeſſions, 
as watch-towers, enſigni, and flandards; On one 
occaſion they have uwarily dropped this 6bſer- 
vation: There are ſome things of ſo great 
« weight and moment, that they cannot be gain- 
4 faid without the extreme hazard of our ſalvation, 
Freely to contradi@& theſe,” or quietly # ſuffer 
« them to be tontrattified by others, wponld'de the 
4 fartheſt from pritdente and | charity paſtbig 
What, may we fuppofe, would the gentle'Fp;/ 
copius- have done with the gain/ayers of theſe 
things, inveſted, as he might poffibly tiave been, 
with à contimiſfion from the fectlar arm? Af 
this moderation and forbearance might, after afl, 
Dave amounted to no more chan Wat afl pro- 
reftant churches profes; namely, to affert the 
ſovereign authority of the ſcrif prarcs, with a com- 
modious 
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modious ſaving to —— in ebheutrent 
privil of providing eee 
ee by un 6rthodoxteſt 1 7 obs! 
Let 2 man fay; that, conſidering Ape 
rate langungt of the Remonſtrents, à ſurtuiſe of 
chis kind cannot be juſtified. ” In this verbal de! 
ference for the authority of the ſcriptures; ng 
church has ever gone Farther than our own, not 
conſequen ny ud ee 3 _ 'pfivate 
h 0 r 
We "Ro meaty» the church 
of England by the pen of Biſhop el) v all the 
® catonical ſcriptures; both of the Old and New 
« Teſtament; we own them to be the heaven- 
ly voices by which God hath revealed is Will 
to us; — m them our can the mind of Han 
1 noqutieſL j in chem all that is heceffary for our 
« ſalvation is abundantly and plapnly contained; — 
« they are the very might and power of God un- 
to ſalvation; they are the foundatiom ef the 
© Apoſttes and Prophets upon Which the thutch = 
« of God is built; they are the moſt eertain and 
infallible rule, by which the church may be 
reduced if ſhe happen to ſtagger, flip, or err, 
& by. which all ecclefraftical dbetrines ou ht io be 
«tried; noTaw, ns tradition, nd ctſton, is lo be re- 
* teived dr Hb, i it be contraty to-foripttre ; 
* no, though'St: Pal himſelf, or an 46821 from 
heaven, ſhould come and teach ot her wie 


® Contra an hee Hg, vec 'traditianem, nec ohne wan 
n. nee This 
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This was once the ſenſe of the church of Zug+ 
5 * whatever autharity ſhe may have fince pre- 
tended to, upon other principles. Be this as it 
may, ſuch of her diyines as have aſſerted this 
authority with the uttermoſt zeal, and in the 
higheſt terms, have yet, in the ſame. breath, ex- 

tolled her moderation, in laying no greater ſtreſs 
upon her Confeſſion, than the Remonſirants them; 
ſelves ſeem to contend for. 

Our church,” ſays Biſhop Bull. . * 
not to deliver all her articles (ail, I ſay, for 
« ſome of them are coincident with the funda· 
mental points of Chriſtianity) as eſſentials of 
« faith, without the belief whereof no man can 
be ſaved, but only propounds them as a body 
of ſafe and pious. principles, for the preſerva- 
tion of peace, to be ſubſcribed, and not openly Ni 
« contradited, by her ſons a. ˙5 
| Nay, even the rigidly-eccleſiaſtical De. Stebbing ; 
allows, that © when we ſpeak of a right to deter- 
1 mine what is the true ſenſe of any article of 
faith, we do not propoſe the explication, given 
« in virtue of this right, as a rule for the faith or 
conduct of Chriſtians z but only as a rule, ac- 
« cording to which they ſhall either be admitred 
« or not admitted to officiate as public miniſters 23 
- *Tis true, the obſcurity of theſe conceſſions is 
ſuch, that no man can tell what is intended to be 
given up by them, and what reſerved for the 


1 Vindication of the Church of an. . os 
* Rational Enquiry, p. 36. 2 | 
«ct church. 
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church. In my opinion, they are hardly ſenſe. 
But this like wiſe is the misfortune of the Remon- 
ſtrants, who o/cillate the queſtion backwards and 
forwards, till no mortal can find out what they 
mean to aſcribe to, or what to detract from, the 
virtue and merit of a public Confeſſion. 

The Rem onſtrants, however, have had has far 
the better of us; they believed their Canfeſſion 
at leaſt when they made this Apology for it. We 
are driven to make Apologies for, and even to 
defend, ſubſcription to a Confeſſion which many 
ſubſcribers do not believe; and concerning which 
no two thinking men (according to an ingenious, 
and right reverend writer) ever agreed eractiy in 
their opinion, even with "ws: to any. one. article F 
A er n tb 46541358 

Of what curious a chaſe ——— 
Apologies and Defences are framed, we green 
proceeding to examine. 
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Introduction to the Expoſition F the XXXIX 
Auel ef the Church of England, 


— 


lberto oor\gbGrearians a au BR | 
| Little has been ſaid on the ſubject of 
— ar in which our own church 
has any greater concern than other proteſtant 
churches, We ſhall now be a little mote parũ- 
lar. And as Biſhop Burnet has brought together 
all the topics of any moment, relating to the ſub- 
ſeriptions required of the Engliſh clergy, in a par- 
ticular diſcourſe prefixed to his Expofition of our 
Articles of Religion, we ſhall do our venerable mo- 
| ther no wrong, in ſelecting, for our preſent conſi- 
deration, the apology of ſo maſterly an advotate. 
But, before we proceed to examine his Lord- 
(bl ſhip's ſolutions of the ſeveral difficulties which 
HY have been ſuppoſed to encumber the caſe of our 
| Engliſh ſubſcriptions, | it may-be neceſſary to gire 
a little previous attention to the motives and rea- 
ſons, which engaged his Lordſhip in this particular 
work of expounding the Articles of our church. 
« Some of the Articles,” ſays the Biſhop, - 
« ſeemed to lean ſo entirely to an abſolute pre- 
A Azſtinalion, that ſome, upon that account, 
© ſcrupled the ſubſcribing them: and others re- 
« proached our church with this, that though our 
= articles 
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« articles locked one way, Vet Our dodfars, for the 
« moſt part, went the other Va It was fit ſuch 
« a point ſhould: be well cleared; and it was in 
« order to that, that. the late bleſſed. Queen 

« [Maxx] did command me. to. explain thoſe 
„ firſt ; which the afterwards enlarged to the 


« « whole thicty-nine ?. 
n ;his welt 
ann 


pe us rehect a inte gn | 
ance, J- , 4 VIS p 

. 4 one knows n u the ſenſible and 
ter Conclufion; Tabioincd, to this arg; Pre. 
late's Hi/tory of his own: Tings, his Lordſhip has 
got ſcrupled to declare, © that the requiring ſub- 

« ſcription. io the thirty-nine; Articles, is à great 
« impoſition >.” An opinion which was not the 
reſult. of a late experience. His had 
expreſſed himſelf to the ſame purpe | 
principal men of Geneva, with reſpe: 
Conſenſus Dettrine, many years before he 
have any view to the circumſtances. which 
riſe to-his Expoſition, and that with ſo much 
| and eloquence, thar, according, 0 the \ writer | 
his life, (a witneſs worthy of all belief) 
* rhrough his (the Biſhop” 
« weight of his charadter, chat the 00 if: . 
45 neva were releaſed from. theſe ſubſcriptions, 
« and only | left Tubjeck t to pr niſhment or cenſure, 


= Wiſp but Kennels! the Examination of ks Ex- 
rr ot Gen Ae a Ch, 2. 
Folio edition, Meſs Þ 634. 
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in "eaſe of writing or e cone the 
<Mabliſhed dodtige © i 47 1097 F7rAtt y 
Theſe being his Lordſhip' 7 chit tenen. 
in the earlier, as well as the later part of his life, 
A queſtion 3 is naturally ſaggeſted, why he ſhould 
write a book, in the mean ſeaſon, in the avowed : 
purpoſe of making men eafy under their obliga- 
tions to ſubſcribe? "An attempt Which could 
have no other tendency, than to perpetuate the 
impoſition | in all ſucceeding times. For the point 
the Biſhop was to clear being this, that the 
articles were capable 'of the ſeveral ſenſes of 
different doftors,”” rhe conſequence would be, 
that all might ſafely ſubſcribe them: which 
would of courſe ſuperſede the neceſſity of abo- 
liſhing ſubſcriptions on the part of the church, 
let the impoſition be ever ſo grievous to thoſe 
who could not come into the Biſhop's expedients; 
and this, as his Lordſhip had good reaſon to 
know, was no uncommon cafſe. * 

Whether Biſhop Burnet conſidered, or det 
whether he ſaw, his enterprize in this point of 
light, cannor be determined. That there were 
ſome conſiderations, which, notwithſtandin ing the 
weight of a royal command, made him enter upon 
this raſk with no little reluctance, appears pretty 
plainly from the following particulars: 

1. In a paragraph juſt now cited from one of 
his Lordſhip's pamphlets, we are informed that he 


< Life, vol. II. fol. edit. p. 693. 
4 undertook 
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Queen May: Boy whom 10 bkewiſe ys — 


where, he was , moved t6 Writs it a. Aut in 

the preface 10 his Expyſition, ie Jays. 0 ne Was 

6 7 moved to undertake” that Work, by that 
great prelate, who then ſat at the helm, {Ab 


« Tithtfen] and only determined in it, by "the cm- 


mand abovementioned, afterwards. Ran 
You may , if. you pleaſe, call this a e 
tion; to me rhe truth of the cafe il clearly; this, 


that the great prelate, unable to, prevail with" bis 
Friend Burnet, to. undertake at affair of chat! ba. 


e 


whoſe influence, added to His ou. left the? 


%. 


Biſhop no room to decline the ſervice, Weng 


difegreeable n might be to him. Ji 10 4 71 74 


2. The Queen and the Archbiſhop, dying Ion 
after Expoſition was finiſhed, and before it was 


put to the preſs, the Biſhop, as he informs us him- 


ſelf, © being adviſed not to publiſh it, by ſome of 


« his friends, who'concurred with him in opinion, 


« that ſuch a work would lay him open to mas 


« malicious attacks, kept it by him in manuſeript, 
no leſs than, five years: at the end of which 


„interval, he was prevailed on by the Archbiſhop 


« [Tenniſon] and many of his own order, to delay 


the publiſhing it: no longer *,” To which fol- - 
licitations, we may ſuppoſe bis Lordſhip to have 


4 Hiſt. O. T. vl. HI. p. 29. . N 
1 Hiſt. O. 1 pf ubi ſupra. ; : , | ; R 
3 ds 2 , © given 
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giren.way-with the leſs difficulty, as he was naw 


a liberty ta {peak his mind in a. 
it is highly probable, had never. Burk n 
the. circumſtances we now have i it, if the 2ycen 


en Ll ſurvived the. publication of the 
be © In this e. be Bia takes peaks 
ond en his readers. * chat his Capaſition 

e and that, in what 
« he had done, be was, as ig the far greater part, 


* rather an bi/forign, and a collecter of what others 


« had written, chan an author himſelf,” But wha 
is ſtill more, he there freely declares, the flender 
opipion he had of the effeRt of ſuch, expediegrs as 
he had ſuggeſted - in his introdydion, _ ©. The 
« 4 —.— on ſome. equi votal formwlaries,” » lays 
bis Lordſhip, will never lay the contention that 
has ariſen, concerning the chief points in gifs 
« ference between the Lutherans and the Calvin · 
« iſts f An obſeryation which will hold good, 
with reſpect to equivocal ſenſes put upon mare 
tive and dogmatical formularies. In neither 
caſe are the men of different ſyſtems © left free, 
«2s the Biſhop thinks they ſhould be, to zuhere 


« to their own opinions: and fo long as they are 


not, they will be for ever ſtruggling 1 get looſe. 
No peace will enſue. | 

Theſe fentiments, 1 humbly apprehend, had 
not appeared where we now find them, if the 
. Expofition had been publiſhed ag ſoon as is was 


, pad Dig. Musculus, Rem. [0]. 
Lniſhed, 
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Suben. The right renerend author would moſt 


have ſuppreſſed them in mere render» 
neſs to the good Archbiſhop, whoſe notions: con - 
cerning cheſe healing meaſuretr, and muddle ways, 

were very different ftom thoſe” of Biſiop Burnet, 
His Grace's temper was mild and cautious, even 
to che borders of timiduy. His leading object 
was to keep church - matters in peace. What he ; 
thought of ſubſcriptions is not very clear. Poſ · 
ſibly he might think they were unwarrantable 
impeſitions, and wiſh, at the bottom, to be uri 
rid i hem s. But the virulence of the oh 
tion to à propoſed-review of the liturgy ia 68 , 
had taught him caution with reſpe& to ſuch at- 
renipts.. His Grace might, and certainly did, 
wiſh to procure more liberty for himſelf and all 
honeſt mem to write and ſpeak their ſentiments 
ne: Bur. the articles ſtood, in the way, an 


Ad yer Dr. Birch, in his 14/4 of this eininent prelate, - 
preſerved an anecdote, by no means favourable to this 
ſurmiſe. I mean that ſtrange equivalent propoſed by his Grace, 
in lieu of the common form of ſubſcription,” viz. We do ſubmit 
to-the define, diſcipline, and auonſbip of the Church of England, 
45 it SHALL BE eflabliſped by law, and promiſe to _teach_and 
praftiſe accordingly. This would be bowing our necks to the 
yoke with a wittiefs, What we ſubſcribe to now, is before us; 
and in a condition to be examined beſore-hand. What anarz 
zz eſtabliſhed hereafter, we know not. By ſuch a ſu 
a man wight oblige himſelf to teach and pradtiſe popery itſelf ; | 
The Church of England“ faid Biſhop Bara once in a de- 
bate, „ ig an equivocal expreſBon'; and if popery ſhould pre- 
« vail, it would be called the Church of England ſtill.ꝰ = 
Fax Cleri, p. 6s. Birchy Life of Tillig, oro. p.83 


* 
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Hamoveable bardies-rothechurch;—a. ſurt fa 
were: for eve dragging poor culprity,who had 
ſtrayed ever ifos litile beyond the verge of the 
court. All chat could be done, as the caſe then 
ſtood, was: to:expounditheſe articles ſo, that men 
of diſferent opinions might ſubſcribe them z and 
by what means, be bronght to bear. with each 
ther in controvertihle points, and 0 debate 
matters freely, without incurring ſuſpicions or re+ 
proaches of hereſy or prevarication. Inta this 
ſervice, I preſume, was the Biſhop of Saliſßiury 
preſſed by his Grace of. Canterbury and with 
whatever reluctance he might undertaleè it, we 
may bo ſure he would never mortify his friend by 
publiely declaring, as he does in this prefate, the 
neee he had of ſuch expedients. 
4. There is one cireumſtance farther to- be 
obſerved on chis ſuhject, which is well worth our 
notice. Biſhop Burnet was under a greater dif- 

| Geulty-with reſpect to ſuch an undertalcing, than 
moſt. men. The readieſt way to have unſweretd 
Ti Holen t purpoſe, would have been to conſſder 
and. expound. this artienlar ſyſtem ſo, chat ſub- 
ſcription to it might ſtand for no more than a 
peaceuble acquieſcence, or, at moſt, an engage - 
ment not openly to contradict it. But, unluckity 
for the. preſent, expounder, he had long before 
declared in a celebrated work, that there ap- 
s peared no reaſon for this conceit, no ſuch 
thing as their being intended only for articles 


of peace] being declared when the articles 
« were 
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were firſt ſer. out; inſomuch, that they who 
4 ſubferibed them then, did either believe them to 
de trua, or elſe they did groſaly prevaricate b. 
It is, indeed, highly probable, that his Lord - 
ame altered his opinion in this matter. 
For even when his Expnſtion: was about to be 
publiſhed, Biſhop Williams ſtrongly recommended, 
that they might be confidered only as articles of 
peace, Upon which the late Judge Burnet, men- 
tioning this incident in his father's life, obſerves, 
© that there miglit, perhaps, be reaſon to wiſh. 
that they had only been impoſed as ſuch, but 
there was nothing in our conſtitution to warrant 
an epoſitor in giving chat ſenſe to them“ His 
father was plainly in the ſame ſentiments when 
he ſet out his Expoſition; which makes it the 
mote extraordinary, that ſome modern writers 
ſhould, till contend for this pacific ſenſe, of ſub- 
ſcription, when two ſuch able judges, the one of 
the original intention of the Church, the other of 
che peint of Law, have ſo clearly and ner ä 
dexermingd againſt them. | | 
Whether Biſhop Barnet would have FOES more 
room to ſubſcribers i in his Expoſitzon, if that paſ- 
ſage in his Hiſtory of the Reformation had been 
ont of the way, it would even be impertinent to 
gueſs. Had Biſhop Williams been the expoſttor, 
he would, it is likely, have carried ſubſcriptions 
no higher than an obligation to acguieſce in the 
doctrine of our articles; upon a preſumption, 
* Hit. Reformat. vol, II. p. 1694. 


G 2 poſſbly, 
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pollibly, that "the preſent generation, if they could 
agree upon it, need not be bound by the original 
intention of the church or the compilers. Sir 
Thomas Burnet, however, we ſee, carries us back 
to our conſtitution; and that implies, that what 
was once the intention of the church in this mat- 
ter, muſt be ſtill her intention: and ſo, undoubt- 
edly, thought the Biſhop bis father. And as his 
Lordſhip had all along ſeeh things in rhis light, 
it is amazing to me, that the ſenſe he expreſſed of 
the firſt ſubſcriptions, in his Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation, ſhould not ſuggeſt to him, that hecould 
no more give the ſubſcribers of the preſent age 
the privilege of availing themſelves of different 
grammatical ſenſes, than he could allow them to 
conſider the articles as articles of peace. 
His Lordſhip hath ſaid in plain terms, © that 
« they who ſubſcribed the articles when they a 
« were firſt ſer out, did either believe them to 
” be true, or elſe they did groſsly prevaricate,” 
Now, if they believed them to be true, they + 
certainly believed them to be true in one preciſe 
uniform ſenſe; that is to ſay, ina ſenſe exclufive of 
all diverſity of opinion, as the title of the articles 
plainly imports. And if fo, what is there in 
our conſtitution to warrant an expoſitor to allow * 
men to fubſcribe in different ſenſes ? If the firſt 
ſubſcribers would have prevaricated in ſo doing, 
the original intention of the compilers will fix the 
ſame reproach upon all ſubſcribers who deviate 
from the church's: ſeuſe d to this hour. 
But 
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Zut whether we ate right in ſuppoſing. the 
good Biſhop to have undertaken this, taſk againſt 
the grain ox not, we have good reaſon to believe, 
chat his ſucceſs did not yield him the higheſt ſa 
tisfaction in the latter end of his life. Hu diſ - 
content will appear by and by, in a citation from 
a pamphlet he was obliged to write in defence of 
his Expofitian, immediately after it was publiſhed; 

and in his golden legacy, at the end of his laſt 


hiſtory, he ſcruples not to ſay, © that the greater 
part of the clergy ſubſcribe the articles without 


« ever examining them, and others do it becauſe 
* they mai do it, tho' hey can hardly fatisfy their 
* conſciences about ſome things in them. Is not 
this ſaying, that all his pains in expounding the 
articles, and all his expedients to temper the caſcof - 
ſubſcription to all taſtes and complexions, had been 
abſolutely thrown away; and that ſubſcription, 
after all the colours that can be put upon it, = bas | 
better than an unwarrantable impoſition ® 

I, cannot leave this view of the gp | 
between theſe two prelates Tillatſn and Burnet, - 
without a ſhort reflection on thele trimming me. 
thods in matters of religion. When were they | 
ever known to ſucceed ? And where were ow 
ever known to conciliate the mind of any one of 
thoſe unreaſonable zealots, to whoſe humour 
they were accommodated ? We, of this genera- 
tion, have lived to ſee how greatly Archbiſhop . 
Tillotſon was miſtaken, in thinking to win over 
the 323 of thoſe days, by his heal- 

G 3 ing 


Bianelt friendſhip for 
him into theſe meaſures, — — 
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itig erpedients. IIis gendle, lenitive ſpirit, ras 
ro their bigotry, whar oil is to the —— 


bent] and in mere — the Arehbi· 
ſhop's'apprehenſionis'of a ſtorm, which he dreaded 
aboye all other things, And 1 rememberto have 


heard fome old men rejoiee, that Burnet was kept 


down by Tellotfor*s | influence, from puſhing the 


reformation of the church to an {extremity that 
might "have endangered the government itſelf. 
Some of theſe men, however, might have remem- 
bered, that when the Archbiſhop! was no longer 

at hand to temper Burnet's imperuoſity, the latter 
had prudence ſufficient to temper tis courage, and 


to keep him from attempting, what he had fenſe = 


enough to perceive wag Wy pms 'Bur after 
-4This'traly wile and yood Prelaty, 8 wks 


entertained ſome hope, that, upon the acceſion.gf his Majeſty 
Ling George I. things might take g more fayourable turn. For 


She expreſſes himſelf in the Dedication of the third' volume 
wonder — the Reformation to that illuſtriaus Monarch, 
of ever-to-be-bonoured' memory. ' © Your Majeſty, we truſt, is 
* defigned by Gop, to complete the Reformation itſelf; to 
* reQtify what may be yet amiff, and to ſupply what id de- 
« fektive among us; to oblige us 10 live und to labour more 


© ſuitably to our profeſſion; j to unite us more firmly! among 


« ourſelves ; to bury, and for ever to extinguiſh the fears of our 
60 relapſing again into Por xxx; and to eftabliſh a confidence 
and correſpondence with the ProrsrAwr and RTO 


« eliurches abroad.“ If any one aſk how theſe hopes of the 
eee he muſt be referred to 
U There are two incidents, 


7 | all 


e —— oimineanhchtant he 

Engliſh church , couldnav/ haue been amore op- 
poſed while they hy ed, or more bbied;and vill- 
fied: ſince . alley finalioed vigour- 
den in the clurchait Eagle hach chex were 
doch of chem debpiy oodſous, Ihm wr much 
wanted . et idle acces Kd. aulas 
Rut after all, 2 
under al theſe dwsgräntages Will you 
church of England in requiriag i © 
the aux Articles, or * 
of thoſe doftors, hu ſet to gu ang While 
r ——— do con- 


7 
. = = chaſe .to f V, Ce ay 
4: with the PopisHt. e church, thafi' 
dorttraur ReyormtD charches, cithet ar Gama or ROW) 

* Beſides the ſtaler inftances of the gut; 

two eminent prelates have met with in and nearer their own 
times, how implacably the malice of ſome men purſues them 

| — _ moment, may be ſeen in an abulive and 

ſcandalous character given of Biſhop Barnet, in a late thing 


called, Oljervationi upon Tacitus; and in fore Jacobite R2- 


marks on the Life of Archbilhop Tilly, by pr drr. | 
1114. G 4 that 
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that this ſervice will hardly be mort effeRually 
performed by men of another ſtamp, who may 
probably engage in it with more alacrity, and 
leſs circumſpeſtion. What the good Bübhep has 
| ſaid on this behalf, we now proceed to conſider. 
His Lordſhip begins with ſtating the ſerming 
improprietyr- of:making;ſuch,a colle ion of te- 
nete che ſtandard of the doftrige of a Church. 
that, according to his Lordſhip. is deſeryedly 
* valued by reaſon of her moderation. This, 
ſays. the:Biſhop, - * ſeems t9,be a departing from 
the Gwpliciry: ob the rſh gers, Which yer we | 
4 ſetup for a pattern, ad buaky to io: low 
_ + This objeRed impropriety-(which, by che way, 
his Lordſhip exceedingly: ſtrengthens: and illuſ- 
trates, by un induction of particulars) he rather 
endeayours to palliate and excuſe, or, as he terms 
it, explain, than to deny or confute. He gives 
us an hiſtorical recital of the practice of forme? 
4imes, to ſhew that our church ads after à pre- 
cedent af long ſtanding. Io chis no other an, 
ſwer is nceeſſary, than that this was the practice 
of times, which were not remarkable either for 
their moderation or /implicity, and of whofe exam- 
ple the church of England cannot avail herlclf, 
conſiſtently” with her ame to theſe. two 
amiable e e nnen are 
Introduttion, p 7 | | 


Bn To illuſtrate 5 unh, Dr. Mie  Conpeins View 
of Eechfaaftical Hiftory may be conſulted, from the times of 


Conftantine: downwards ; and, with greater advantage, in Dr. 
Placlaine 5 Engliſh Wo lately publiſhed. B 
2 ut 
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1 in another place, Dh fom of ſound 
© words 3 mþizh thoſe, who were fired by the 
+ Apoſtles in particular eburches, had received 
rom hem: Theſe words of his do i import a 
fandard or. fixed formulary, by which all doc- 
© arines were to he examined . The paſſages 
here referred to, are, Rom. vi. 17.—1 Tim. iv. 6.— 
to which are added in the margin, 1 Tim. vi. 3.— 
2 Tim. i. 13. and che Greek words in theſe ſeye- 
ral paſſages which are ſuppoſed to ſignify. this 
ftandard: or_fixed formulary, run thus. Tureg di- 
FF ² byrametlas heya tt eyes Fireuss xa 
ist Aae Tie Mere 5, N ov 
3 werknay Aga lle, 2 
Now, when a capable and unprejudiced adds 
- eonfiders the variety of expreſſion in rheſe ſeveral 
paſſages, he will probably be inclined to think, 
that a fixed formwary of doctrine is the laſt thing 
a plain; man would look for in them. A fixed 
formulary, one would think, ſhould have a fixed 
title.” ors it'ar all 1 — 


NW. n XL eee ene 
nenn 4 os 2 a! + mA d neee 
«. N : 


rin Sram 02,5 bun 


ſame 


pus n | 
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Faine form of words ſhonld be dere n ems, 

nich muy denote an hundred different forte. 

Jo enter into a Juſt crivicifm'sh the Epe 

Bons, would be redions arid umnebeffüryt Buffite 

it to obſerve, after very competent judges thut 
brvrb rolf 


"Tires Max, ant Geo > 
dd refer rather th the rxemplificationof te 


r . 


of — 
ors. Phe doftrine is vue 
ang Ire Fork of: the dofrin&'@hotb5r.- The 
d6&irine is, and Wilt be exprefied by, hd60hſc- 
quently contained in, /ohe-Formh of word“ Büt 
"the Hype of that fam muſt be ſomew has. differetit 
from the form itſelf and the general lceptation 
"of the word Tv,” points out the" Freren, can 
Phjication of the doctrunt, te be che tag here 
intended. The text, Rom W. 19% is, it muſt Be 
owned, obſcure and difficult - biit;4rithorit giving 
this ſenſe to the words tis Ilan, "it is abb 
lutely unintelligible . And Whatever is the 
"fignification of wet here, muſt be Ute meaning 
of eee 2 Tim. LIES DL HO 06% 9947 Age 
15881 Er 1 155 & nog V. 01 
dee 8 "EP upon the place. To- 
| w Typus veſtigium, figura, exemplary forma,' Hex. Stephens. 


- 25. Tvro; is the literal of Hias pille to 
Fils, print nagar ee Tag NE — 


VeeNne umd ii bor back north bo baz 36 Gs Ness Tells. 
n 6; 1 Tin. i. 16. where the apoſtle ſays, be found mercy 


* vTolTwow Tow poorer ave, &c. for a pattern; which 
is the ſame thing as an example of the doctrine of pardon and 


mercy, thro' Chriſt. In what ſenſe the word rvwre; was after- 
ry "OG may be ſeen in Milli tranſlation of Bras / Hiſt. 


Again, 


| os 1 5 
2 wommars qu ngs mri vote 
falvation or eternal life. Our tranſlators Have 
rendered the Greek participle by che equivotdl | 
words,: ſaumd and weholeſane; which ſigniſied; 1 
ſappoſe; in their ideas, the ſame with ort ladan 
found? I anſwer, in the ſcriptures, ſometimes, 
per hape, abridged and comprehended in fone 
Mort ſummaries, which oveur: in Pau epiſties 
to Timothy and Titus; » But theſe are evidently = 
not the fixed fur mularier his Lordihip means. As 
the certain conſequence of that muſt have been, 
chat no man, or body of men whatſbtyer, cond 
have had che leaſt authority to add tò them, vr 
enlarge them in any future imm. — e 1 
And if any other Hamiat br 1 
meant, it chen comes to Gt turn to afk the 
tion; Where is it to be found? What is become 
of it? For that it ſhould be loſt, or drop into 
utter oblivion, if it once had a real „ is 
Wholly: incredible; 4-7 112 209/07 | * 

In anſwer to this demand, the Biſkiop gives us 
| =; underſtand, « that, by a fixed formulary, he 


N eee N ee oredia, 
of the Emperor Conftans, for the pacification of the diſputes 
concerning the to Wills of Chriſt, is called the Types Which 
inſtrument contained no formulary of doctrine, but only en- 
joined that the parties at variance ſhould abide by the ſcriptures, 
Tae Denne 
of the fathers. 


| © does 
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of words, which he thinks it improbable the 
„ Apoſtles ſhould leave behind chem. For his 
«Chriſtianity, hen they deliver a ſhort abſtract 
of the Chriſtian faith, do all vary from one 
another, both ag to the order, and as to xhe 
« words themſelves, Whence he thinks it more 
* probable, that they received theſe ſhort ab- 
ſtracts from the 3 with ſome 
ita . ie ieee | ng © . V * 
But ſurely, he moment cu aheinaſercie | 
71085, not only the idea of a fixed formulary, but 
even the hſe of any formulary, as a fandard or 4 
of all doctrines, immediately vaniſhes away. 
There myſt be left, in ſuch varying formularies, 
room for doubtful. and precarious judgments : 
and the ſcriptures alone, in all ſuch cafes, muſt 
be the dernier reſort. And if ſo; why might they 
not as well have been n to decide in the 
firſt inſtance? : ry 12 
— witehron che caſein: hands: Do 
any of theſe Apologiſts pretend to have received 
any of theſe ſhort abſtracts from the Apoſtles 
themſelves? or does it appear among all the va- 
riety of creeds which theſe primitive fathers have 
exhibited, that any one of them came immediately 
from the Apoſtles 4? Mr. Mbiſton, who, perhaps, 
had made as exadt a ſcrutiny, into matters of this 


«4 Some of theſe Creeds may be ſeen in Dr. Chandler's Cafe 
of Subſcription. | 


nature 
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as likely to adopt any thing for apoſtolic, which 
frankly: confeſſes, in one of his books, that“ he 
« finds no traces of an apoſtolieal haptiſmal creed 
in the wrĩtings of the fathers, for aboue three 
_ ©.centuries, though he makes no doubt, but there 
„was all along — among them, not- 
* hſtandinggg „ ee e 
IL cite Mr. Whifton: — ooo tally hoy: 
lay no ſtreſs upon his opinion; nor, indeed, does 
it deſerve the leaſt regard, after he has told us, 
that in the fourth century, many doubtful and 
« exceptionable creeds were publicly uſed in the 
church, and did then exceedingly diſturb and 
« confound chriſtianity. That is to ſay, at, or 
immediately after, the very time, when he makes 
no doubt bur they had ſuch an 2 RNs 
mal creed among them. 

But, till ſome of theſe apoſtolic forniularies are- 
brought to light, what his Lordſhip fays of a 
depofitum, lodged in the hands of a biſhop, &c. - 
muſt paſs only for an inference from a po/tulatum, 
which, for many good reaſons, and ſuch, parti- 
cularly, as riſe from our ſcripture- accounts of 
the manner in which the Apoſtles preached and 
propagated the goſpel, cannot be granted. And 
indeed, upon his Lordſhip's ſuppoſition, that the 
Apoſtles, or their companions, delivered thele for- 


Reply to Dr, Ala“, Remarks, p. 18. 8 
| | mularies 
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demanded, i is next to impoſſible they ſhould all 
bavr periſhed ſo abſolutely, that no remains of 
them are to be diſeovered to this huur. 
But ir ſcems chere is a way of accounting for | 
this ſtate of utter oblivion; into which theſe pri- 
mutive formularies are fallen, very conſiſtent with 
the ſuppoſition of their real — ſeveral 
__ ecxturies. We are told that theſe formularies 
contained a xpugues daf, a ſecret dactrins, ſeldom, 
if ever, committed th writing; tho uſe of which 
df a teſt, or taſſera of true diſcipleſhip) from 
being impoſed upon by the inſidious and diſſem- 
bled: pretences. of pagans and heretics. And te 
this ſecret daftrine. St. Jain is ſuppoſed to allude, 
where he ſays, 2 Epiſt, v. 10. F there come any 
unto you, and bring not this dactrine, racsiue him not 
into your houſe, neither bid him God mad. | 
Some divines- are extremely i ingenious in diſ- 
covering what the ſacred writers allude to, when 
they allude to nothing but what is plainly ex- 
preſſed in the context. Look back to verſe the 
7th, and carry the connection of the Apoſtle's 
diſcourſe along with you to this f och. verſe, and 
vou will plainly. perceive the doctrine mentioned 
in that verſe to be this propoſition, Zeſus Chriſt 
is come in the fleſh: which ſome perſons, and 
thoſe perhaps pretending to be Chriſtians, then 


denied. 


gen kassen n 


— ——————— x 
receive. him into your houſe, nor bit him God pen 


unleſs he brought this ſecret ſymbolical dustuin 
ee might neuer have. heardi uf: 
| oppoſite that * 


Ver 


4d Swe 


be to ſupport chis fancy, T Bare not examineck 
freely own it would mortify me greatly 10 fd 
fuck a-pradice fixed upon the primitive church; 
by any ſort of evidence, which ſhould fairly de- 
e it from the Apoltles,*., N othing could. be, 


2. Ser Chillmpworth's Latter, 10 r Life by gba 
End, p. 32. His, words ate theſa: If you think, me, one 
'« of thoſe, to whom St. Jon forbids you ta ſay Cu ue un 
x. ate to think, and prove me one of thoſe depeiven 

u which deny Jeſus Chriſt to be came.in,the H | 
hee been informed; cba me, lass learped Dn, Jule 
Colbatch, proſedbr, of caſuiflical ; drvjaity, in, the-univerkuy .of 
Cambridge, Dach left behind him a mangſcript, wherein. the 
reality == xpuP1or Joy ues, among the ancient Chriſtians, is clearly 
proved. I wiſh ſuch manuſcripe. wem printed. For, though 
n kind, if ever it had 


Mel] 4 | more 


. PHE” ours ter 

re ineonſiſtent with the nature and circum- 
ſtances of their commiſſion, or the tenour, ſpirit, | 
* ee wege in genera? Oue Saviour 
told his Apoſtles,- 


{5 that'wohat had' been 
in the ear (the truchs-that had been commnni-- 
cated to them only) Jhould be by them proclaimed. 
apon the - bouſe-tops'*:--8r. Paul. puts his being 
bad not ſhunned to declare to the churches where 
he preached; the whole - counſel of God u: and 
appeals to his openneſs, ſimplicity, and ſincerity 
on many other octaſions. In the ſame ſenſe of 
their duty, the whole college join in prayer to 
God, that they may be enabled to ſpeni the 26ord . 
with all boldneſs : pile warn waßfamac, with all 
freedom; ſine involucris, ſays Grotius . And 
yet, it ſeems, they had among them. a. ſecret do- 
Arne, reſeryed.to be communicated only to ad- 
epts, to the initiated, and ſuch as might be con- 


apy ſubſtantial foundation, ſhould not tranſpire before the 
eighteenth century; yet ſuch an attempt from fo learned a 
perſon as Dr. Colbatch, would certainly furniſh curiofities enow 
to recompence the pains of reading his book, however ſhort 
and unſatisfied it might leave us with reſpect to the main point. 
A caſviſtical divine is, by his profeſſion, a dealer in cryptics. 
The plain open truths of the New Teſtament will not agree 
with certain ſqueamiſh conſciences. Few people, I apprehend, 
carry their ſcruples to caſuiſts, without having a ſuſpicion that 
the goſpel is againſt them. The Doctor, to oblige, or to ſa- 
tisfy ſuch patients, muſt fetch his drogs from the hidden wiſ- 
dom of the Fathers and Schoolmen, 

Lale Mi. 3. compare Marth, x. 27. 

u As xx. 26, 27. Adi iv. 29. 
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hands ef abe Billiohs is IN. 
plain, wirhout ſome ſueh ſuppeſuion, the loſa 
an apoſtolical formulary of faith maſt de brterly 
unaccobntable 31.28 a dapoſitun, in auy other dir - 
cumſtanees, muſt have been preſetyed aud per- 
peruated, wich the fame care and ref an che 
ſeripttren themſalves s dls 27 th ge 
But admitting charchefs hall ech fach p for · 
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218 800 ning EA head, do ju uſtify f ſuch practices 
at all event. as e others, bork before him 
and after Him, hare done. On the contrary, he 
ſays, © it had been an invilidable bleffing, if the 
„Chriſtian religion had been kept in its firſt 
« ſunplieitys“? It is not clear, to me at leaſt, 
that he thought even the imputation of idolatry, 
occhſioned by the worſhip of the Son, a ſufficient 
reaſon for adding the words, of the ſame ſubſtance 
with th# Father, to the creeds of the Chriſtian 
churthes He once more, however, ſays, ® it 
had been” u great bleſſing to che church, if a 
a ſtop had deen put here. After which, it could 
hardly be expected, that his Lordſſup ſheuld en- 
ter upon à formal defence of creeds and con- 
feſfrans; ſuch as they chave appeared in modern 
—— Decently, 0 and tenderly does 

4 the 
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* good. man cloſe this part of his ſubjeg 
 faying, „In ſtating im defines of, this urch 
« ſo.capiouſlys our Ref ormers followed ollowed a method 
that had been uſed in a courſe of many ages.” 
And now, the yiudication of the .chunch, of. 
England. being e e became 
neceſſary to ſpeci blſting or che growing 
bereſies, which would accpnm far the £90090 form | 
of doctrine eſtabliſhed in aur own church. n 
For this purpoſe, bis Kordſhip meazions two 
particular circumſtances in thoſe times, to which 
it beeame neceſſary our Reformer n pay 1 
partie cular regard Ka I ami 0 3 A 

Thi 4 


The Fa of 798 circumſtances ay, 
* when he ſeriptures were Arlt put late f 70 
« = hands; HI .che Reformation, 3 4 rule, of Rich, 
range conceits Were, pretended: to be 
15 detived: om them, which | gave riſe 10 feveral. 
* impious, and extrayagant feds, Whence the 
* Papiſts took, occalion to calumniate the Refe- | 
* mation, as if theſe ſectaries ſpoke, out, what all 
« Proteſtants thought, — and that all ſefts Were 
„the natural conſequentes of the Reformation, 
* andof ſhaking off the doctrine of the infalfibi- 
6 lity of the church. 8⁰ that, to Top theſe Ga. 
« Jumnies, it became necelfary for Paktieulat 
10 churches, and for our oy among the keſt, to 
« publiſh confeſſions of | thei r faith, both for” the 
« inſtru&on of their own JL RITA and for £0-. 
« yering them from the flanders of their Aaver- 
n 1 * 
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I ue method of obvisting calum- 
e ſions, ſomethiug has beth ſaid W 
n a Pbregoing chapter. But, however, 
as tlie caſt of "the chürck of England was fome- 
what different from that of the Remiotiſtrdiins, it 
may itt be inproper te conſider this pes, in re- 
kereter do our Engl Reformers. eee 
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= reading of 85 1 9 Here chen the 
Reformers had a precedent before them; and 
ſhould hape done EO the Apoltis cid in the 
ſame ſituation. The Apoſtles were flandered as. 
having .raught, 1 that men meght- do evil, that good. * 
may came. The doctrine of free grate was the 
immediate occafion of this calumny, which, for 3 
the honour and credit of Cbriſtianity, demanded | 
the moſt ſpeedy and effettual refutation-· What 
courſe did the Apoſtles take in this + ng 
Did they, frame a neW "creed or confeſſion, or 
inſert into an old one à new article, i im * 
* that no man ould do evil, for the fake of N 
« procuring 
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quainted win. 3. — * And to inſert an ile lin opyo/ition 
© 29 it,” I ſhould be glad w, Know sehe I am fe % 
ſuch arm 4s in dheſe d weite, or in the coliterxtics chen. 
The caſe then; as fot forth in the Cf ena, ftints' good, and 
| 5s 004 at all ad by any thing rhe leatnbd/Profe ir un 
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* Ihe Mietbet; had The Referõwezy Ned up 
We Bible and Rid, Here is hy rule of 11 | 
„ 3nd manners, And by cht only — — 
* 087 Gberrine and prachee examined!“ hd Had 
they, as che Aue did, acted in conformity to 
that declardtion,/Yhey muſt for ever have Henced 


every cavil aud every Render, | which che wit of 
wen could babe derildd agent © then,” W. eue, 


Bur they were governed. by other Plecedents, 
© eb u doubt. as much liberty, . 
eignete Publiſh apologies and declarationsbf thei 
fab. other churches. This was — theths 
behalf of "he church of England by Biſhop Fewe!, 
and that ſo much to the. ſatisfaction of the church, 
that his book paſſed a long'rime for the authentic 
ſtandard of its docktine. Büt, db by dd it fa- 
5 risfy ot oonHince, except.the. Engliſh Proteſtans 2 
and what peace did it procure for them? Let the 
bulky volume of controverſy teſtify (hich ĩs yet 
to be fond in many of our churches) ſpun out 
of the bowels ok this petty Apology, no bigger, 
| at an "SPPERTURCE, than a — Bar 
4 Phlet. + XA x as "are 4, A+ * OR (» + $46 
| 'T hope, howeher; 4. hall nor be Wewght ic 
—_ " derggare kran our thirt) -nine ac, #1 L fy, 
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the learned Proſeſſar gives af hat happened among the 
A | 
upon this paſſage in the epiſtle to the Romans, is wholly Heri. 
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as well 38 chat more authentie ſyltem; and, Wha 


is more, did it without being Sub; or Al- 
optetd a a reſt; eicher of miniſferial or lay=ootn- 
muniom And, had the Refurtmers cohtented 
themſelves with this method of (defence; hex 
might have purſued i it without any complaint, and 
without any ill conſequenct᷑ to their oui fmends. 
— we ſind with them is not for declating 
their faich, or confutiug the culummlehaf the ad- 
verſary; but ſetting up theft declaration andide- 
fences, as teſts of orthodoxy ; and binding them 
upon the conſciences of thofe, wh&ůHad a much 
right to'Gffent froh Tem, 48 ey Rad r6 Allent 
from Popery :.and. from. this charge, what, ile 
„ . wall vob ac. 
e een g. of corebaontith d 
* That s Variety. of ſefts #oft 6nt' of the Refor- 
| maAlign,. Was, 2 matter of Tad,” V ieh 0 r 
be conſidered, in the light a calumny.., It.nsi- 
ther cod nor ought to have been denied. It 
Vas the natural effect of grent numbers emnpei- 
| pared. from the ferters « ol "Rane, and reltored"to' 
"the-exerciſe-of their private Judgment. r 
of theſe ſe&s were impious or extravagant in chair 
s, thight"not ſome of this be owing to the 
olerant irit of ſome of the Reformets them · 
ves? bg, by narrowing the. bottom of Qhri- 
ſtian communion, and ablithing excluſiye arceds 
and confeſſibna, very probably provoked ſome 


warm ſpirits to thoſe exceſſes, who Gfdaibed to 
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ſootinggf author Top EEE pleaſed, 
Teprobate each her, in th Tever 
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Met Wer of the 8 72 chain. gan oi 
calumnjes, * th . 
+. E 7 more, lealib 8 
did Lax. that after i lang a night, IGNOFRROR, | 
and-dearth of literature in mas do wanden tat 
men ſhould fall upon different explan 1 
feriptures,, Which had Been ig lite Thidied, I i 
ſo carefully ſecreted from haſe who werd inlined | 
to ſtudy them; and had even been degraded to 
the level of 'the detretal N be, PRs hk. 
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good reaſon for niefing the denies would afford d pro- 
3 the Old and New Trſtament; for that theſe | 
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| Non aſſerting; the ihe 3 were of equal buthortty with 
the ſcriptures.” ry buns votes 
E prondünted openly, that all decreet 
** the {ce apoſtolic, qught to be received ad if they had proceeded 
« from: St. Peter's own, mouth,” „Zyt, as. this . 
rained no canoyica) authority in the pontificate of Nicholas 
dught not ſo early to be put to the acebunt of the chun 
| Nordo I indeed find any fotinal decree to ſuch effect fill-the 
year, 1415, when the council of Confance, in the condemnation 
r of Heli r hereſy, ondained, ' that, ſuch 
' * of the decretal epifiler, as ſhould be found, upon examination, 
* be rightly aſcribed to the Popes whoſe names they bore, 
ſhould be of 'equal authority with the epiſtles of the Apo- 
. Mes,” "{Enfant's Hift-:Counc. of Canftanci,cvol L p. 229, 
The qualifying clauſe of examination ſhews that they were not 
even then without juſt ſuſpicions that the collections of uo of 
| Chartre, Gratian, and others, were not wholly authentic. From 
this period, be ſufficiency of the ſcriptures alone to ſalvation, be- 
dete 1 formal hereſy, 4s appears by the twelfth of the in 
e to Lambert in Fox's Martyrology in the year 
1533 8 Hitherto, however, the ſcriptures food. upon Fe 
8084 with pa pat” Fonſtitutiohy ; "and the inconfiſtencies be | 
E them * 132 ſufficiently out of fight by depriving K 
people of the ordinary means rr - de N 
2 entertaining them only wich the and- myfti 
| ents of the monks upon them. N d de 
—̃— it then became beceftary to degrade 
the ſcriptures to an inferior elaſ. Fragte, in that eolloquy 
which is intituled 1y8oPayin, canvaſſes the point, thus. La- 
uo: Petrus igitur habuit autoritatem cumubma novas teges F 
SaLSAMENTARIUS: Habit. Lan, Habu er Pauls, cum 
— elo?  Saus. Habueviint in full quifque etchfit1, a 
Petro, ſeu Chrifto commiſſis, Tan. Er Petri ſucceſſoribus us 
r Sars. Qnidui # Lan. Tamm 
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this teſt" might not creep into the church una- 


Fares and ſeerefly uncermine it. Many” 
ehe lie Ledi) «had complied with every 
'*Alketarion,” vorh in Kitty Heny's and" Kiug Ed. 
ward reignu, who not only declared them- 
„ ſelves to have been all the while Papiſts, but 
» pbetame bloody” er 
. EY 
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— reſeripto Aue . epiftolis 


Feri: et taktundem conflitutionibies epiſcoporum, quantuns epiftolis 
| Panlif Salt. Equidem, arbitrer etiam amplius deberi; f pre 
2 kgem ferant cum auteritatr. Lax. * 


are, an Petrus at Paulus ipferint affiatu diuini ? 
. LU qui 12 Lax, An cenſes * 
 frriftis et conflitutionibus pontificum et epiſcojorum # 88. 2 
n 
| prrperams elbicari, #1 16s igſa paler clamiue. That Erafmus 

. of the 
N is undeniable. With what ſincerity, is another mat- 


we nay depend upon, char he {peaks the orthodox = 


ſentiments of the church, and gives us to underſtand, at leaſt, 


upon bat conſiderations the precedence mas gia i gov | 


ge above the es of Peter and Faul. Probably 


 evndition,' a Ween legem frrant cum auteritate, * Fr be 
| kis own. But who ſees not how idle it is to apply any fach 


limitation to thoſe: decrees, which are cr uly written by di- 


vine inſpiration, ay Ergſnus pretends here to think the poptiß- 


r This colloquy is perhaps ons af che ſe- 
vereſt ſatires extant againſt the ſuperſtitions of Popery. But 
whence had theſe ſuperſtitions their riſe or their authority ? 
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ere ih indeed, lite doubs, but one main | 
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d ay" Ans n ge af — ener 
this meaſure was her the pur poſe, the good * 
he 5 here. canfeſſes. . And, therefore, though this 

| be eee k Cranner and Rid · 
(nt | contriying ſuch a teſt, yet it will by no 
ns juſtify Queen Ehzabeth*s Biſhope, who | 
had een what — happened in Queen Marys 
days for continuing ſuch, a reſt, any longer, 
Much leſs. will any-tuch conſideration avail to exe 
cuſe the im 
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1 ing times. nn 


Elizabeth, Indesd, had very Uiſferear potions - 
from thoſe of King Edward and his, biſhops, cot 
cerning reformation. She thought it right tc 
humour the Papiſts; and, for that purpoſe, made 
yery Gniiderable abatements in thoſe terms of 
Proteltant, communion, which Vere inſiſted on 
—— rene e ee ee * 

other tling, "the Sag df the tp: 

eſe! 215 PREZ: a articles, Mück dt A long 

paſſage againſt the ra / preſenco. The ſecret of 

*, which, ſays Biſhop- Burnet himſelf, was this, 

The Queen and her” couneiſt ſtudied to unite 

all into the e of the church. And 2 

« was,alledged, hat fuch an gxprels defini 
* againſt a real preſence, might drive —_ 
church many who were ſtill of that perſuaſion ?: 

iT and, 
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« and; therefobe it. as thought to be — 
« condemn tranfubſtamtintöng and to fay, that; 
Chriſt — 
received by fu "Fo hex wee an it wu 
« Hom, Upen this t | S 
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tad gives ee wo ee 

holding the rea/priſente, as well as lier fiſter of Rome. 2 . | 
fendix to Dr. Fare life of - Archbiſhop UBer; p. 13 e. G H. 
This FFC 
and Proteſtant writers brought | r ve | 
ference there is between the ch gy * nt 
Vid. Franciſci a Sta. Clara (alias EER Expolit, Para- 
phraſticam in articulos confeſſtonis Angliræ. 10 
. | 
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celle of defending... utions, 

 only;becauſe they are Huld s 4 a 
Hiitherto we meet with nothing in his intro- 
duction, to juſtiſy aur reformers? in eſtabliſhing 
theſe articles of faith and doctrine, Jaye only the 
bare excuſe of following the faſhion of other 
churches. The biſbop himſelf bas as: good 
confeſſed, that there is no. ſcriptural, authority 
for any ſuch practice. It has like likewiſe been ſhewn, 
that with reſpect to the particular occaſions. of 
the church of England, 2 publication of theſe 
articles had no effect, either in filencing the ca- 
lumnies of Papiſſs, or keeping ſuch of them out 
of che church as were inclined, either wholly to, 
temporize, or e eee bee ball 


\ 


Ways... To 
We might then "5 ourſelves, 84 . of 
entering into any debate, concerning che extent 
of that authority by which our ar were eſta· : 
bliſhed, and ſubſcription ro them enjoined. I 
_ will, however, make no ſcruple to affirm, that 
no ſuch authority is veſted in the church. Far- 
ther than this I ſhall not ur. 
as the good Biſhop leads me the way. l 
His Lordſhip oblerves, © that * may 
« be the ſanctions of a law, it does not alter the y 
nature of things, nor oblige the conſciences of 
« the en. unlefs they come under the ſame. 
« perſuaſion.” This, i is particularly true of any. 
ſuch law, as infringes upon the privileges to 
which Chriſtians are intitled under the profeſſion 
rank; of 
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| anthority, or by ſypa i . 
| W a Wit ny rr 
| Plex, neither the one nor she other can eneroach. 
ſo, much g a {traw-breadth,. upon the rights of 
pri tate judgment, in matters of faith or dodtrine. 

+ His Lordſhip, indeed would ſeem to ſay ſomes, 
ing in vindication of our Princes, for interpo- 
at the Reformation in a paint ſo, extremely 
tender and delicate; u ng that they. did 
not pretend to judge in Points: Of faith. or to 
decide controxerſies. The part“ ſays = 
© they had in _ Reformation Was only this, 
« being ſatisfied with the grounds on which it 
* went, they receiyed it themſelves, and enacted 
«ix for the people; and this, in hisLordſhip's. 
Judgment, they. had as much right to do, as: 
« * every private man had to chuſe for himſelf, 
«* and, believe according co his reaſon and con- 
« ſcience.” - bi U N 
1 preſume, his Lordſhip 4 4 mean, chat our 
Princes were ſatisſied with the grounds of Refor- | 
mation, by thoſe .churchmen whoſe province it, 
was to examine them. But here, I apprehend,. 
his Lordſhip, by an ambiguity of expreſſion, 
| hath 


pon rhe — Ape 0 
out explahations of artificial theology, is degrad- 
ing chem otto more to that unwörthy ſtare of 
ſabſerviency to human reſeripts and decrees, from 
which'the Reformerspretendet at teaft to teſcut 
chem. Tad oor Princes, therefore, purfued the 
reve grounds of Reformation with uniformiry; 
they ould have diſcountenanced the introduc- 
bon of ſcholaſtic doctrines and articles of faith 
or mats device, In thetr otom dotfors, as well as in 
rhofe of the Popiſh perſuaſion.” They could not 
be igtiorant, tat an Egli convotation ad no 
more fight to preſcribe to: the people directories 
of faith; diſtinet from che ſcriptures, than an Ha- 
lian council: or that a ſincere Engliſh Froteſtant 
cult no-more make his" Biſhop his Proxy in 
matters of Faith and Conſcience, than he chit 
 rratigfer His civil allegiance; which he Had ſwort 
w the or cen of England, to, the Pope 
bo a 
4 Both 
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Bath the civit and eceleũiaſtical auxhority were 
on this, a8 on all other Jike Oſ,Eg under, che 
controul aof the word of Gn. The werd of 
Gop had gieema libertſ to Ihe difdiplen of Jes, 
which no earthly. power Rad any right either to 
take away ar abridge. \It,wres)\ipdeed; the huſi- 
neſs and the duty, both of he civil and eteleſia - 
ſtical power, 10 promote Ohriſtian edifitatiom 
among the people, for hich the word of God 
had made fufficient room; 1 anne 
updn' Chriſtian libert jr 2 
It is true, this Chriſtian: libevape might be ab- 
ſed by abſurd and licentious men, ſo as to en- 
danget the peace, aud ſubvert the order, of ciuil 
—__ Here the civil magiſtrate / has his tight 
of interpoſing reſerted to him y che Goſpel it- 
ſelf. A conſideration, whiphs as it fully juſtifies 
Chriſtian Princes in their demolition of Popery, 
fo likewiſe does ĩt reſerxe to them an authority to 
reſtrain all religious corruptions and extravagances 
which haye a ite effect, and break out into 
overt ads of oppoſition to the righteous regula - 
tions of civil ſociety: which howeyer never can 
he aſſected, where any man or any body of men 
demand or attempt un more than to be permitted 
to believe and worſhip God, enn and ſin- 
cerely, in their own Way. 1 
The good Biſhop would have us. yg as 
hath been obſerved, that the. ſyſtem which, took 
place at the Reformation, was only barely enacted 
wy our Princes, who, according to him, left it to 
9 | 
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the chureh to judge in points of faith, and to 
decide controverſies. How the fact flood in ſome 
periods, I will not ſtay to enquire. This I know, 
that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the ortho- 
dox Law was, that Religion being variable ac- 
cording to the plemſure of ſucceeding Princes, that 
« which at one time is held for orthodox, may at 
* another be accounted ſuperſtitious, Sc. v. A 
maxim which was exemplified ſo often, in the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth; and in 
ſo many inſtances, where the church, as ſuch, had 
not the leaſt concern, that it may very well coun- 
terbalance the few caſes the Biſhop may be ſup- 
poſed to have had in his eye, when he eee 
this aſſertion with the public. | 
But theſe are points, which we are now no 
longer permitted to debate with the powers in 
being. The ſtate and the church are cordially 
agreed to continue theſe articles as ſtandards of 
orthodoxy, and the ſubſcription to them, as an 
indiſpenſable condition of holding any preferment 
in the church of England. Still they are — 
very proper to be debated with an honeſt man's 
own heart: and from this ſort of ſelf-controverſy 
no honeſt man is precluded; I had almoſt faid 
can well be excuſed. For, if the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is of divine authority, and our future hap- 
pineſs depends, in any degree, upon having its 
documents pure, and unmixed with human com- 
mandments and traditions, the man, who is in a | 
Duales Law —— Di p. t, 13% - 
We Capacity 
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capacity to examine into the truth, muſt be in- 
excuſably raſh, ſhould he receive and embrace 
doctrines unſupported by theſe, ſacred oracles, 
merely, hecauſe they are enabled by, the 
powers of this R 
To help us out of the doube and-iffiealtee 


which may ariſe jn the courſe of ſuch ay « exami- 


nation, Biſhop Burnet's next endeavours. are laid 
out in explaining, Is, The, uſe. of the Articles; 
and, 2, The importance of the Clergy's ſubſcribing 
to them. 

By the u/e of the 1 one would ſuppoſe, 
at firſt ſight, his Lordſhip meant their utility to 
the church. But, however, without entering far- 
ther into this matter than we have already ſeen, 
and after a ſhort digreſſion, importing that they 
are not merely articles of union and peace, he 
proceeds to tell us, that, with reſpect to the laity, 
they are only articles of church · ommunion.“ 

But I would deſire to know i in what inſtance 
our articles ever had any operation this way ? 
What layman is or ever was required either 0 
ſubſcribe, or ſolemuly declare his aſſent to them, 
as a qualification for communion with the church 
of Eugland 4? Phyſicians and Civilians indeed 


Pr. Runes repreſents me as ſuppoſing hw Biſhop 
« Burnet to mean, that a/ /aymen are required either to ſub- 
ſeribe or ſolemnly declare their aſſent to the articles, as a 
3 qualification for communion with the church in which they 
« are eſtabliſhed.” I wiſh it were not below the Profeſibr's 
2 to endeavour to underſtand his opponents before he un- 


I 2 ſudſeribe 
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ſabſcribe.them, to entitle themſelves to academiy 
Cal degrees, and the latter ſometimes to qualify 


Yertakes to | # them. The plain obvious, caſe is this, 
Biſhop Barnet calls our articles, ſo far as the laity are concerned 
with them, articles of church-communion. In examining whether 
they really are ſuch or no, I enquire kow; they operate upon the 
laity for the purpoſe of admitting them to, or excluding them 
from, communion with the church in which they are eſtabliſhed. 
I prove that they have »o operation this way, —— 
the laity in general are actually admitted to communion with 
the church, not only without being required either to ſubſcribe 
or declare their aſſent to them, but without being aſked a fingle 
queſtion concerning the articles. Hence I. conclude, they are 
ot, With reſpect to the laity, articles of church-communion. 
- Farther than this I neither did nor thought I had occafion to 
enquire what was Biſhop Baruet's meaning. It was ſufficient 
for me to have ſhewn, that whatever it was, it depended upon 
a ſu poſition, contrary to matter of fact. But Dr. Racherforth 
back found out the Biſhop's meaning, and hath \ very graciouſly 
adopted it; and thus explains it: Every layman, who is a 
member of. any church, not only if ke is perſuaded, that all 
ce the propoſitions contained in its eſtabliſhed. confeſſion are 
„true, but, if he thinks that —— of them are erroneous in ſo 
& high a degree, that he cannot bold communion with ſuch as 
« profeſs them, he is obliged to continue in its communion.” = 
Charge, p. 13. I wiſh the learned Profeſſor hath not here 
ſuppoſed Biſhop Burnet to mean what he did not mean. But 
without enquiring at this time into Biſhop Burner meaning, 
let us conſider how the Profeſſor's ſyſtem will be affected by 
the meaning he hath here avowed. As he hath ſtated the caſe, 
a layman 1s obliged to hold communion with the church of 
which he is a member, although he ſhould think every article 
of the confeſſion of that church to be erroneous, provided he does 
not think any article or any propoſition in the confeſſion to be” 
erroneous in fo high a degree, that he cannot hold communion 
with ſuch as profeſs i it. Here it is obſervable, that the obligation 
to hold communion, does not *vholly ariſe from the ſabject- 


themſelves 


=, 
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themſelves for eccleſiaſtical offices. But, ſuppoſe any 


of theſe men ſhould chooſe to forego the degree, 
or the office for which 1 a candidate rather 


ans 
matter of the articles, Mage a+ pl vi Ape 
contained in them, but chigſy from the extent of the layman's 
charity. A layman may be of that catholic ſpirit, that he ſhall 
think himſelf obliged to hold communion with pious and well- 
meaning perſons, even though he ſhould be perſuaded that all 
the articles of the confeſſion, ar at leaſt the major part of them, 
profeſſed by thoſe perſons, are unſcriptural, and ſome of them 

perhaps anti/criptural, than which there can hardly be among 
Proteſtants an higher degree of error. Such laymen there have 
been in the world; and when that happens to be the caſe in 
any degree, what can ſuch layman have to do-with the articles 
oa confeſſion, or the articles with him? A great deal, if 
we believe the learned Profeſſor, For in the very next para- 
graph we are informed, that the governors of the Church 
* underſtand the layman to be bound in conſcience to believe 
© and practiſe what is contained in the confeſſion [of the 
* church, we muſt ſuppoſe, with which he is in communion} 
as much as the clergyman who ſubſcribes, and ſolemnly als 


 * ſents to it,” If the governors of the church are right in ſo 


underflanding, they muſt anderſtand the articles of the confeſſion 
to be as much a tet to the layman, as they are to the clergyman, 
And this being the caſe, the governors: ſhould ſeem to have as 
much right to exclude the unaſenting layman from communion, 
as they have to exclude the un/ub/cribing clergyman from the 
office of teaching. And yet, by the Profefſor's own ſtate of 
the caſe, church-governors can have no ſuch right. For the 
layman may ai/ent from all the articles of the eſtabliſhed con- 
feſſion in a certain degree, and that a very high degree, and 

till be obliged to continue in communion with the church in 
which they are eſtabliſhed, He is left to his own. judgment, 
or rather to his own charity, fox the extent of the obligation. 

And what have church-governors or church-confeflions to do 
with that? Either therefore the articles of the eſtabliſhed con- 


N 3 than 
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than comply with this condition (and ſome ſuch 
I haye known), would. this be a ſufficient reaſon 
for excluding him from church · communion? or 
was ever any one excluded open any ſuch ac- 
count? | | 
The Biſhop ir indeed fays, that the 5* * canon, 
which declares © thoſe to be excommunicated ipſo 
4 facto who ſhall affirm any of theſe. articles to be 
* erroneous, or ſuch as he may not with a good 
« conſcience ſubſcribe to, extends to the whole 
* body of the people, laity as well as clergy.” 
1 appreherd, that a refuſal to ſubſcribe the ar- 
ticles, in the caſes abovementioned, amounts. to 
ſomething equivalent to the affirmation cenſuretl 
in the canon ; not to mention laymen of great | 
name and note, who, both in word and writing, 
have affirmed as much in plain terms. And yet 
who ever heard that any of theſe were prohibited 
from communicating with the church on this ac- 
count, or were ever aſked a ſingle queſtion upon 
the ſubject? Either therefore his Lordſhip muſt = 
have been miſtaken in his interpretation of- this 
canon, or here is a relaxation of diſcipline in the 
church, extremely diſhonourable to her governors, 
and highly ſcandalous to her members. Be this 
as it may, this is a matter of fact, which proves 


Feſlon-are not to /uch a layman, ——— to any lay- 
man, articles of church-communion ; or we have here two. 
counter-obligations, which I fear the learned Profeſſor, with all 
his dexterity at difiingui/hing, will never be able to reconcile. 


F 
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to a demonſtration, that our chirty· nino Articles, 
conſidered as articles of church - communion, are 


of no manner of uſe to the church, or ſignificance 
to the laity. Some of our divines, indeed, have 


attempted to bring the laity under this obligation 
of aſſenting to article-dodrine, by way of impli - 
cation. Others, however, have frankly exone- 
rated them from any ſuch bond, and have left 
church-communion . upon à more righteous: and 
reaſonable foundation, by a way of reaſoning, 
which, to me at leaſt, looks like condemning the 
church for inſiſting on. clerical ſubſcriptions, as 
well as laical aſſent, to human doctrines and ar- 
ticles of faith. But, however chat may be, me 


Dr. Stebbing is among the ie fort, OE bluſhes not to 
ſay,'* there is the ſame need of human explications of ſeripture- 
« words, with reſpect to lay-communion, that there is with 
** reſpeR to miniſterial communion. For the holding the faith 
** of dhe Goſpel, neceſſary in boch caſes, and a general belief 
that the ſcriptures are the word of Gov, is no evidence of 
* th, in either.” Rational Enquiry, p. 77, No evidence of 
what? I ſuppoſe he means, no evidence of communion with 
any particular church which eſpouſes theſe human explications. 
More ſhame for the church which requires more and other 
terms of communion, than Chriſt himſelf required. But, if 
we may believe Biſhop 3u/l, this church is not the church of 
England: which, according to his Lordſhip, © does not require 
« the laity to ſubſcribe the articles, though they are as much 
« obliged to acknowledge the fundamental articles of the Chri- 
« ſtian faith, as the moſt learned doctors.“ That is to fay, as 
much obliged as Chriftians, and in foro conſcientiæ, to W 
ledge thoſe fundamentals (not as they are contained in the 
thirty-nine articles, for then they would be obliged to ſu 
. but) as they lye in 

14 | 5 
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ſübſeription of the clergy ſtands, it ſeems; '\upog 
a different footing, and, as à matter of more 
conſequence, _ Rong à more enen 
amination. . 1 Tin! 2512-07 
The Biſhop Segids this part of the caſe with 
obſerving, .that' « the title of the articles bears, 
that they were agreed upon in convocation, for 
® the avoiding of diverſities of opimons, and the 
4 ſtabliſbing conſent tourhing true religion. Where?” 
fays his Lordſhip, it is evident that a conſent 
a in opinion is deſigned.” Namely (if common 
language is the vehicle of common ſenſe) ſuch 
a conſent, as is abſolutely excluſive of all diyerſi- 
ties of opinions. Now the caſe ſtanding thus, 
and the title of the articles, as well as the cano- 
nical form of ſubſcription, remaining the ſame 
to this very hour, what poſſible pretence can 
there be for conſtruing the act of ſubſcription 
into a ſimple declaration of the ſubſcribers poſi- 
tive opinion, in a certain literal and grammatical 
ſenſe, different from the literal grammatical ſenſe 
of another ſubſcriber ? The caſniſtry that allows 
different men to ſubſcribe the fame ſer of articles, 


which, as they all * were intended to err 


the ſcriptures, Which plaioly "he that the chuck of 
England thinks this general acknowledgment ſufficient evidence 
of the communion of her lay-members with her. Dr. Stebbing 
may with it were otherwiſe, and, when he wrote his: ' Rational 
Enquiry, might hope the laity, at ſome time, would be bound 
to aſſent to theſe human e But, I trol, be. will 
not live 3 n je 1 


diver- 


* 
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diverſities:of opinions, not only in ef enr but 


even in contrary ſenſes, muſt be weak and con- 


— — any thing of the kind that 
ever came from the Jeſuits. Thefe pious fathers; 


in all ſuch caſes; bring their matters to bear at a 
pinch, by the help of equivocation and mental 
- reſeryes. We deſpiſe and diſown this practice as 
infamous; and yet, it ſeems, we can condeſcend 
to arrive at the ſame ſort of ends, by quibbling 
upon the ambiguous ſignification of words. 
Alas for pity! chat, to explain and defend this 
mean, unmanly expedient, ſhould fall to the ſhare 
of this illuſtrious Prelate, contrary to his own ge- 
nerous ſentiments; as too plainly 2 appears from 
the following paſſage, cited from a piece he was 
obliged to publiſh in his own vindication, while 


the ſheers of bn. were n dry from 
the preſs, 


41 do not deny but men of the Calvinif per- 
« ſuaſion may think they have cauſe given them 
« to complain af my leaving the articles open to 
« thoſe of another perſuaſion. But thoſe of the 
« Arminian ſide” I who, by the way, were the men 
who bore the moſt tyrannous hate againſt him] 
« muſt be men of a peculiar tincture, who except 
* to it” [his Expoſition] © on that account: 
« though, without ſuch enlargement of ſenſe, 
their ſubſcribing them does not appear to agree 
„ ſo well with THEIR OPINIONS, and with com- 
© MON INGENUITY f.“ 


| * Biſhop, Mee Remarks an thy lasse of ia Ro 
ny! of the Second Article of c our Church, p. z. 


But 
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But what cauſe could the good Biſhop give the 
Caluiniſts to complain, if there really was any 


good foundation for this enlargement , ſenſe, ei 


ther in the original deſign of the articles, or in 
any ſubſequent deciſion of competent authority? 
The Arminian ſenſe is certainly not the original 
ſenſe of the articles: nor is it a ſenſe they will 
naturally receive. It is a ſenſe which was never 
once in the heads of thoſe who compiled them, 
nor of thoſe who gave them the ſanction of that 
act of parliament, under which Gays are ſubletided 
to this preſent hour. 

But, it ſeems, there is a rojal A at che 
head of our articles, which makes a conſiderable 
abatement in the ſtrictneſs of our ſuhſeriptions, 
and leaves room, in expreſs terms, for theſe 
different /iteral grammatical ſenſes. 

It remains then that we examine the ralidity 
of this declaration, upon which ſo great a ſtreſs is 
laid; wherein we ſhall endeavour to be as accu- 
rate, and at the ſame time as candid, as poſſible. 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that this declaration was 
ſet forth by King Charles I.“ and little doubr 
can be made,” ſays his Lordſhip, © but it Was, 

prepared by Archbiſhop Laud *,” 

That King Charles I. publiſhed : a declaration 
along with the articles in the year 1630, we have 
an teſtimony of Dr. Nicholls h, who however 


b Fo IG p- 3 | 
Pr. Nicholſ's Commentary on the Articles, p. 3. 
| cites 
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dies a paſſage. from it which is not to be found 
in the declaration referred to by Biſhop Burnet; | 
that..is to. ſay, in the declaration Which in his 
time was, and ſtills, prefixed. to our thirty-nine 
articles. The conſequence i is, that King Charles's 
declaration is dropped long ago. and has no au- 
thority to decide any thing in the preſent que- 
ſtion. - | 
The declaration which ſtands Lafoge the thirry- 
nine articles in our preſent books, is more gene- 
rally believed to have been firſt publiſhed by 
King James I. and is the ſame from which, Dr. 
Nicholls ſays, Biſhop. Burnet drew his inference, 
that an article being conceived in ſuch general 


words, that it can admit of different literal and 


| « 5rammatical ſenſes, even when the ſenſes are 
« plainly contrary to each other, both ſides may 
* ſubſcribe the articles. with a good conſcience, 
* and without any. equivocation.” 

But Dr. Nicholls believed that the Garg of this 
declaration did not, nor was deſigned to extend 
beyond his [King James] time. If this be true, 
this declaration has no right to- the place it occu- 

pies. It is of no uſe or ſignificance to us of the 
preſent times; nor could any rule of interpreta- 
tion be either inferred from it, or authoriſed by it. 
Dr. Nicholls, indeed, gives no particular reaſon 
for his judgment. There was no occaſion. The 
very face of the declaration ſhews that he had 
very good grounds for what he ſaic. 
85 | | The 


— 
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The King ſet forth his declaration by virtue 
of his being ſupreme head of the church. But 
acts of ſupremacy, when unconſirmed by the 
legiſlature, are merely perſonal, and die with the 
particular Prince whoſe acts they are; unleſs they 
are revived, by his ſucceſſors, with the ſame 


formalities which were obſeryed ar their firſt ape 


pearance. 

The declaration before us ls acfitture of all 
theſe formalities, even with reſpect to the Prince 
(whoever he was) by whom it was at firſt ſet 
forth. There is no royal ſignature at the head 
of it; no atteſtation of his Majeſty's command, 
by any of the great officers of the crown; no 
mention of the time when, or the place whence, 
it iſſued, And that it has never been acknow- 
' ledged by any facceeding Prince, is evident from 
the following circumſtance, namely, that, during 
the reign of Queen Anne, the title of it ſtood. 
invariably as it had done from the firſt, viz. mrs 
Mayefty's Declaration, which would not have been 
the caſe, had HER Majeſty adopted this reſcript 
as her own act, authenticated by the ſpecific rati- 
fication of her royal predeceſſors. 

On another hand, the language of this decla- 
ration is ſuch, as is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
the fundamental principles of opr preſent happy 
conſtitution. + 

« We will not endure” ſays the declaration, 
any varying, or departing, in the leaſt degree, 
_* from the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 
« of 
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« of England now eſtabliſhed.” This might tally 
well enough with the politics of a James or a 
Charles; but if our princes and people, in after 
umes, had perſiſted in not enduring the leaſt de- 
parture from the doctrine of the chureh of Eng+ 
land. particulariy as it is exhibited in the homily 
againſt w ilſul rebellion, what muſt have become 
of us at the Revolution? Where had been our acts 
of fettlement and limitation of the erowu to King 
William, and the preſent royal family i? If che 
diſcipline of the church had continued — — 
not only the act tolerating proteſtant diſſent 
ers had never; ſeen — — 
cenſure, in his Majeſty's: commiſſion eccleſiaſtical, 
had been in full force, not to mention many other 
wholeſome correftives, provided for. puritans and 
heretics by, the pious. care of Archbiſhop Laud. 
The declaration, indeed, remits the offenders 
againſt it for their puniſhment, to the ſaid cam- 
miſſion eccleſiaſtical,. as if it was ſtill in full force. 
But this only ſeryes to betray i its weakneſs and 
impotence, and to ſhew, that it has no more au- 
thority to licence any one practice, or to pre- 


ſcribe any one duty to Briti/h * than an 
edit of the French King. | 


| See theſe queſtions anſwered, os as hw. 
to handled by a maſterly writer, in a pamphlet intitled, 4 flag | 
and proper  anfuer to this queſtion, Why does not the * 
man gere ep se . mu 


— 
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Biſhop Burnet, in the pamphlet above cited, 


gives the following account of the occaſion of 


publiſhing this declaration. The Arminian 
« party (as they were called) was then favoured? 
Jo theſe it was objected, that they departed 
from the true ſenſe of the articles. Bus it was 

« anſwered by them, that, ſince they took the 
« articles in their literal and grammatical ſenſe, 
they did not prevaricate. And to — _ 
that declaration was ſet forth.” 

Here it is not denied; that the literal and gram- 


 matical ſenſe of the Arminians was different from 


the true ſenſe of the articles. But how could men 
ſubſcribe to articles as true, when they could not 
deny that they ſubſcribed to them in a ſenſe that 
was not the true fenſe of them, without prevari- 
cation ? If therefore the declaration 'was not ſet 
forth to ſupport 1 what was it in- 


tended to ſupport ? 


His Lordſhip, I ſuppoſe, may have given a 
true, though no very honourable account of the 
occaſion of this declaration ; but it was an occa- 
ſion that was given, and might be taken, in the 
latter part of King James's reign, as likely as in 
any part of King Charles's, There is indeed no 
evidence that James ever turned Arminian in 
principle. This, however, was the party that 
ſtuck to him in his meaſures and his projects, and 
which it became neceſſary for him, on that ac- 
count, to humour, and to 'accommodate, by every 
* that — ſet them in a reſpectable 
light 
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light with the people, without bringing any re- 
flexion upon his own conſiſtency.” Whoever con- 
ſiders the quibbling and equivocal terms in which 
this inſtrument is drawn, will, I am perſuaded, 
obſerve the diſtreſs of a man divided between his 
principles and his intereſts; that is, of | a man 
exactly in the ſituation of Ring wer in the 
three laſt years of his renn 

Charles I. was an 9 n the 
ſuppoſition that allCalvini/ts were enemies to hir 
kind of policy, both in church and ſtate- His 
father's declaration had not wrought the end 
propoſed by the Armrnians, and therefore, to make 
them eaſy, in the year 1626, he iſſued a procta® 
mation, enjoining ſilence to all parties with re- 
ſpect to the points then in diſpute. © The effects 
of which proclamation, ſays Ru/bworth, how 

« equally ſoever intended, became the ſtopping 
of the Puritans mouths, and an uncontrouled 
liberty to the tongues and pens of the 4{rminian 
party k. Which is eaſily accounted for, when 
it is remembered, that the reſtleſs and factious 
Laud had the execution of this Proc] in 
his hands. 

This partiality brou ha on ye mach N 
and ill · treatment of the parry obnoxious to the 
court, that the Houſe of Commons complained 
of it in their remonſtrance againſt the Duke of 
Buckingham, June 1628 13 and not . after, | 


* Hiſt. Collections, vol. I. p- 412, 3. 
t Ryhbworth, vol. I. p. 621. 


namely, 
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namely, January 28th, 1628-9. upon the motioti 
of Sir John list, me into euer 
eee 

Me Idee in Porkeneat aſſembles, de clan, 
proteh, and avou for truth, the ſenſe of the articles 
of religion, which were eftabliſbed by purliament in 
the thirteenth year of our late Queen Elizabeth, 
which, by the public act of the church of England, 
and by the general and current expoſfitions of the 
 auriters of our chureh; have been delivered unto us. 


Aud we reject the ſenſe of the Jeſuits and Armini- 


ans, and all others; wherem they differ from us m. 
Whether either the King or the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in a ſeparate capacity, have a power to in- 
terpret the artieles of religion for the people; 
will admit of a diſpute; but that this vow, or 
proteſtation, conſidered as an act of ſtate, hath 
greatly the advantage of the declaration in que- 
ſtion, in point of authority, will admit of none.” 
It is equivalent at leaſt to any other reſolution of 
the Houſe of Commons. It is found among the 
moſt authentic records of parliament. And whats 
ever force or operation it had the moment it was 
publiſhed, the ſame it has to this hour; being 
never reyoked or repealed in any ſucceeding par- 
liament, nor containing any one particular, which 
is not in perfect agreement with every part of our 


| —_ coallitation, n e neous 
= Ruſborth, vol. I. p. 64g. e 
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On ide other hand; here is a namẽle fs; and, for 
ouglit that any one knows, 'a ſpurious declaration. 
It is a problem to this day in what reign it was 
ſer forth; which is a cifcumſtance hardly — 
if any original record of it w 
with —— — neceſſary to give I 
n weight and authority of a royal mandate v. 
A ei Dine 5 Firs I 1100) 0 37 With ;s 
n It is. not eaſy 3 bat there muſt be ſome printed 
copy of this Declaration ſtill extant, of ſufficient antiquity to 
aſcertain, whether it was originally ſet out by King James I. or 
King Charles I. And it were to be wiſhed, 1 
man hath ſuch ancient copy in | bis cuſtody, he would favour 
public with an account of it. On the other hand, it Ln 10 
incredible, that if any ſuch copy had been eaſily to he found, 
two ſuch men as Biſhop Burzet and Dr. Nicholls ſhould differ ſo 
widely in their accounts of it. © The former aſcribes this Decla- 
ration to Charles, che latter to James. And that Declaration 
which Dr. Nicholls aſeribes to King Charles I. cites' the Biſhop 
of Chefter's judgment concerning the wiſdom and-moderation 
of the church of England; of which Biſhop, or bis. judgment, 
there is not the leaſt mention in the Declaration now / prefixed 
to our articles, which Dr. Nicholls, and I think rightly, aſeribes 
to King Fames. The inducement I have to agree with Dr. 
Nicholls, is as follows: In 1628, King Charlu, in à proclama- 
tion, calling in all the copies of 'Montague's Appeilo Caſarem, 
declares that, out of his care to maintain the church in the 
. to prevent un- 
<< neceſſary diſputes, he had lately eauſed damen 6 
* to be reprinted, as a rule for avoiding diverſities of opinions. 
Ruſoworth, vol. I. p. 634-"-Mps Now it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
the bare reprinting the 39 articles any, would anſwer any ſuch 
end, or, indeed, that copies of the articles ſhould be ſo very 
ſcarce, as ao require a new edition for the purpoſes mentioned. 
Hence I oonjecture, that King -Charles reprinted his father's 
Declaration (the ſame we now have) along with the articles, as 
ore capes of the articles then extant undoubtedly wanted it, 


K Not 
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Not to mention thoſe particulars in it, whichare 
plainly repugnant to the preſent eſtabliſhmene 
both in church and ſtate. 7 7 | 
It is indeed ſurprizing, that Biſhop Burnet, 
who well knew from what court · intrigues this 
declaration took its riſe; how grievoully it was 
complained of by the Calviniſts, and how effec- 
tually it was oppoſed and diſannulled by the 
W vow, ſhould lay the leaſt ſtreſs 
it. But not more ſurprizing, than that he 
ſhould aſcribe the pacifying the diſputes of thoſe 
times, to on men's Seneral acquieſcence, in being 


than had it. Ther wi Declaration was publiſhed along with 


theſe reprinted \articles, appears from Sir Jabs Elliot ſpeech 


in parliament, the January following, who cites it thus 1 It 
5 is ſaid,” (namely, in a Declaration he had juſt mentioned) 
if chere be any difference of dpinion concerning the Jaq/onab/e 
[perhaps rag, ' © interpiemtion of the 39 articles, the 
biſhops and clergy in the-comvration have power to diſpute 
«it, and to order which way they pleaſe.” RyGworth, vol. I. 
p. 649. Now this particular is actually to be found in bis Ma- 
jeſty's Declaration, as we mow: have it. You will lay, perhaps, 
% And why might not this originally be King Charlels own 
« Declaration?" I anſwer, it might be ſo: but if it was, ies 
unaccountable his Majeſty ſhould not ſay, in the- paſſage above- 
cited, he had cauſed a Declaration, made and publiſhed by 
himſelf, for the purpoſes mentioned in the Proclamation, to be 
printed and publiſhed along with a new edition of the 39 
articles.  Whereag; if you ſuppoſe that the Declaration had 
been publiſhed; ahd>prefixed to the articles in his father's reign, 

— ——— | 
refcript, diſtinct from the articles. It would be reprinted along 

with the articles of courſe, and be conſidered as a part of tbe 
A dg EY He S- 


n et — 927 
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a left to ſubſcribe'the articles aceording to their 
_« literal and grammatical ſenſe“ Hiſtory gives 
us little reaſon to believe, that thoſe diſputes 
were pacified 'in any degree worth mention- 
ing. And if "the diſputants went öff from 
their flercentſs, it was only becauſe of the tyran- 


nical reſtraint put upon one de. But of what 
nature and extent the acquieſcence has been in 


other reſpects, is ſufficiently evident, in almoſt 
every controverſial book that bas been written in 
or ſince thoſe days, where the leaſt occaſion or 
colour has been given to the diſputant, to re- 
proach the adverſe party with the inſincerity of 
| his ſubſcription. | 

The Declaration ſtanding upon this infirm 
ground, it would be doing it too much honour to 
examine the contents of it, and to ſhew what is 
really the truth; and if there is in it either 
conſiſtency, or common ſenſe, it binds men to 
the avoidance of diverſities of opinion, and al- 
lows of as little latitude of ſenſes, as the title of 
the articles itſelf: unleſs there may be two, or 
two hundred different ſenſes of an article, each 
of which may be the TRUE and usual, as well 
as the LITERAL ſenſe of it. 

There was a time indeed, when Biſhop, Burnet 
accounted for the laxity of the articles upon a dif- 
ferent footing, which, however, he has not ven- 
tured to mention in this Introduction. In the 
ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
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tion, p. 169, he informs his readers, “ that upon 
--* the progreſs of the Reformation, the German 
--< writers; particularly O/cander,. Iuyricus, and 
Anſtorſius, grew too peremptory, and not only 
condemned the Helvetian churches for differing 

| « from them in the manner of Chriſt's.preſence | 
in the ſacrament, . but were ſevere. to one ano- 
© ther for leſſer punctilios, and were at tbi time 
- * exerciſing the patience of the great and learned 
Melanel bon, becauſe he thought, chat in chings 
2 their own nature indifferent, they ought, to 
have complied with the Emperor. This made 
0 thoſe i in England reſalve « on compoſe ing theſe articles 

« with great temper in many ſuch points. 

The good Biſhop, I am afraid, ſays a-good deal 
of this at random, or at leaſt upon plauſible con- 
jecture. A few pages before, he is eyidently 
under great uncertainty, who compiled thefe ar- 
ticles. © He had often found it ſaid, that che 
« were framed by Cranmer and Ridley; which he 
« thinks more-probable, than that they were giv- 
en out to ſeveral biſhops and. divines, to deli- 
ver their opinions concerning them.“ But, 
however, it might be the other way. And, un- 
der this uncertainty, who can pretend to ſay with 
what temper they were compofed, or by what 
views or conſiderations the compoſers were influ- 
enced? However, that they learned any modera- 
tion from theſe inedifying conteſts in Germany, or 
K had we, to the ſufferings of Melanct bon in tem- 


Pering 
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pering theſe articles, is ne uuerty nerek. 
ble by the following facts. d nb 7.7, 

1. At the time referred to, ga ys r, Aiahens⸗ 
thon was employed by Maurice Elector of Saxony, 
to draw up a confeſſion of faith, to be exhibited 
at the council of Trent, on the behalf of the Saxon 
churches. In conſequence of which, the princi- 
pal divines, and preſidents of thoſe churches, 


was no other than that of Augsburgh ſome what in- 
larged, was read to them, and ſubſcribed'by them, 
with great unanimity, and with very little oppo- 
ſition p. So that this ſeaſon, with reſpect to Me- 
lancthou's diſpute with Hlyricus, &. was à ſea- 
ſon of great tranquillity, the trdubles with which 
his patience, and that of his brethren, was _ 
exerciſed, being chiefly from the Papiſts - | 
2. In the year 1548, the fecond of King Bd: 
wards reign,” © Archbiſhop Cranmer was driving 
on a deſign for the better uniting the Protes ' 
« ſtant” churches, viz, by having one common 
« confeſſion and harmony of faith and doctrine, 
« drawn up out of the pure word of God, which 
they might all own and agree in.” \Mez/antthon, © 
among others, was conſulted by Cranmer on this 
occaſion; and encouraged the Archbiſhop to 
go on with his deſign, adviſing him, however, 


to avoid all ambiguities of expreſſion; ſaying, 
that, in the church, it was beſt to call a ſpade 
a ſpade; and not to caſt ambiguous words "ye 1 
ey ann Hiſt. Sacrament. vol, ii. P $7367 110 oe?” 
K 3 * fore 


being aſſembled at Leipſic, this confeſſion,” which 
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« fore, poſterity, /as- an apple of contention. 
This advice he inculcates in a ſecond letter, pro- 
paſing. that nothing might be left under. ge- 


. neral terms, but expreſſed · with all the perſpi- 
5 cuity and diſtinctneſs imaginable.” Some, it | 


ſeems, thought it might be more condugive ta 
peace, to ſuffer ſome difficult and controverted 


points to. paſs under dubious expreſſions, or in | 


the very words of ſeripture, without any parti- 


cular deciſive; ſenſe or explanation impoſed upon 


them. This Melanctben was againſt, ſaying; : 
that for his part, he loved not labyrinths; and 
that therefore, all his ſtudy was, that whatſo - 
« ſoever matters he undertook to treat of, they 
* might appear plain and unfolded. That this 
« was, indeed, the practice of the council of 
* Trent, which, therefore, made ſuch crafty de - 
crees, that they might defend their errors by 


things ambiguouſly ſpoken. But that this ſo- 
* phiſtry ought to be far from the church. That 


there is no abſurdity in truth rightly propound / 


« ed: and that this goodneſs and perſpicuity of 


« things is greatly / inviting,” whereſoever thers - 
be good minds p. 

Undoubtedly Melanct bon was big 
commended for his openneſs and Crſerity.. But 
aſſuredly the method propoſed by him, was not 
the way to compoſe differences of — or þ 0 
bring diſagreeing parties to any temper upon d 
ficult and controvertible points. 


? Strype's Memorials of Archbiſhop Granmer, P- 40% 408. 


18 
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Mr. Strype thinks it probable, that Cranmer 
had conſulted — on this very point, and 
judges that Cranmer was the certain good man, 
mentioned by Bucer to Peter Martyr, as of opi- 
nion, that ambiguous forms of ſpeech, Which 
might be taken in a larger acceptation, was the 
beſt means of ending the great .controyerſy 
concerning the real preſence, and of reſtoring 

peace to the church. Now, whoever B 
not, Cranmer certainly bud a principal hand in 
framing K. Edward's articles; and how likely i it 
was — he ſhould compoſe them with any fem- 
per, in view either of the ſentiments or the ſitu- 
ation of Melanct hon, the e particulars 
may Terve” to ſue p. 

3. At the very time that Melanfthon wrote 
theſe letters to Cranmer, he was in the heat of the 
diſpute he had with 7/hyricus, concerning the con- 
ceſſions he thought ſhould be made to the Em- 
peror, in reference to the ſcheme of pacification 
called the Interim. Theſe conceſſions, however, 
concerned only ſome rites and ceremonies, which 
he thought were void of ſuperſtition, and idolatry; 
but which, in the opinion of Illyricus, ought to 
be oppoſed to the death, But, for matters of 
doctrine, Melanct hun was as ſtiff and peremptory 
as Iihyricus himſelf. He was the perſon who 
managed the conferences on the ſubject of the 
Interim with the Emperor's Commiſſioners ; and 
particularly wrote the Cenſure upon it; and, in- 
deed, from the year 1544 to the end of his life, 

K 4 conſtantly 
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conſtantly maintained that all matters of faitn 
and doctrine, and particularly upon the ſacra- 
ment, ſhould be clearly expreſſed, and without 
any ſophiſtry or ambiguity whatſoever . 

4. Biſhop Burnet would have done wellz to hae: 
ſj res what thoſe Pojnts were, * n 


2 B Dia. 'MutanCtnon; Rem. [LI and i in "the 
text. See likewiſe ' Hoſpinian, Hiſt: Sacrament; under the 
year 1548, and downwards. Ludevicus Comerarius, in the 


epiſtle dedicatory, prefixed to his edition of Hubert Languet's 
letters to his [Camerarixs 's] father and grandfather, publiſhed. 


in 1646, after taking notice that Melan&hon opened himſelf to 
Languet on the ſubject of the Fuchariſt with the moſt unreſerved | 
ſincerity, adds this remarkable paſſage, with reſpect, as it 
ſhould ſeem, to ſome ſuſpicions that Melanct bon had concealed 
or diſſembled Kis ſentiments on that article. Negur enim obſeu- 


rum, et à Cl, Peucero alii/que accurat? demonſiratum eft ſcriptis 


Publicis, qu in euchariflics illa controverfis, poſt accuratiorem 


cum CEcolampadio di/quifitionem Philippi ¶Melancthonis] fiievit 
ſententia, quam uſque ad pium ſuum obitum: conflanter retimlit ; 
guamvis cam non , omnibus promiſcus Dajpidur ( certe ſus confilio 
wſus ) aperuerit. Cum contentioſis vero T heologis de ill argu- 
mento rixari publice nunuam voluit, Semper enim provecavit * 
ad doftorum tt piorum wirorum colloguia, aut ad communes 

in quibus non davetur locus ſophiſticis altercationibas. Synods of 
Proteſtant Divines were then, we will ſuppoſe, in the fim- 
plicity of their childhood. In 1549 Languet went to live with 
Melan&hon, whoſe ſituation, from the death of Luther in 1546, 
to the hour of his on death, was, with reſpect to his eſtima - 
tion in the reformed churches, © moſt critical; fo that his occas 
ſional caution, in not entering into public diſputation with. 
contentious divines, and his profeſſing a deference for the 
judgment of other pious and learned men, were marks of his 
wiſdom, as well as of his unaffected modeſty; and gave him 


the authority and influence with the Prowfans in 89 
W he ſo jullly merited. N 


articles 
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articles were compoſed with ſo great temper. _ 
Nothing of this appears upon the face- of the 


articles themſelves. As the Biſhop has ſtated 


the caſe, it would be moſt natural to look for this 


temper, where the dectrine of the real preſence is 


cle was ſo rigid, that the reviewers of our ſyſtem 
under Queen Elizabeth thought it proper to mol- 


lify it, by leaving out a long paſſage, where che 


deciſion of this matter was thought too perem-, 


ptory, at leaſt for her Majeſty's Political purpo- 
ſes. And Hoſpinian has quoted this yery article, 


to ſhew, that it was in perfect agreement with. 


1 
v_ * ns 


| ſet forth. But, in this point, K. Edward”s arti- 


Melan&hon's doctrine on the fame ſubject. Nor : 


indeed can it be proved by any circumſtance in . 


thoſe articles; that the compilers of them did not 


clearly and decifively ' expreſs themſelyes, upon 


every ſubject they meddled with, in the apteſt 


and preciſeſt terms the language of thole times | 


afforded. 
And thus I ue my leave of Biſhop Buer 


Introduction; leaving the reader to reflect upon 


* 
1 


the diſagreeable ſituation, in which'a man of this 


worthy Biſhop's learning and diſpoſition moſt be 
placed, when it is required of him to maintain, 
what, in his own private judgment, he is conſci- 
ous cannot be maintained, without ſuch chicane 


and ſubterfuge, as it muſt be moſt grievous to : 


an ingenuous mind to employ. I ſhall now pro- 


ceed to ſhew the ill effects of ſach miſtaken endea- 


yours in ſome ſtill more remarkable inſtances. - 
n Cc H A F. 
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4 View of. the enbaraſed and nee Caſuibry: 
of thoſe Divinet, who do not approve of,. or differ 
From, Biſhop Buzxxert's Method of juftfying- 
Subſcription to the XXXIX Articles of the 
Church of England. | 


Yllbop Burnet was never a favourite with that 
part of the clergy who ſtyle temſel ves ore . 
thodex, He was apt to ſpeak his mind freely 
concerning ſuch men and ſuch things in the 
church, as he thought wanted reformation. His 
Paſtoral Care, wherein he cenſured the manners, 
as well as the ſpirit and qualifications of his con- 
temporary churchmen with little reſerve, and 
laid down rules which very few were inclined to 
follow, created a ſort of offence which was never 
to be forgiven. And ſuch was their reſentment, | 
that they diſdained to. be obliged to him, even 
for his friendly endeavours to ſave their credit, by 
pointing out the only method of ſubſcribing the 
articles, which would not expoſe a large majo- 
rity of them to the reproach of prevarication. 
Accordingly, ſome ſhort time after his Lord- 
ſhip's Expoſition was made public, the Lower 
Houſe of Convocation fell upon it with the ut- 
moſt fury, as a performance full 'of ſcandal to the. 
church, and danger to religion. But, being hap- 


pily reſtrained from proceeding to extremities in 
, their 
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their corporate capacity, the charge was delivered 
over to a — hand, who, as they had good 
reaſon to believe, would make the moſt of it with 
the publie, and who, in the name of his brethren, 
purſued the Expoſition with ſufficient ſpleen, in 
a book intituled, 4 Prefatory Diſeuurſe to an Exa-' 
mination of. a late Book, intituled, An Expoſition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Lasland. 
by Gilbert Bier of.Sarum, 1702 “f. 

This writer's deſign being to ſhew, that a f 
thirty-nine- Articles were framed to prevent di- 
verſities of opinions, and, at the ſame time, to prove 
the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of ſuch a meaſure, 
it became neceſſary for him to appeal to the mat · 
ter of fact, which he very ene does in 
the following words. 

* To the honour of the compilers. of; our * 
* ticles, it muſt be acknowledged, that for the 
ſevenſcore years laſt paſt” i. e. from 1562 to 
41702] ſince the publication of them, they have 

« prevented diverſity of opinion in the church, 
to that degree, that LIT TIER or xo diſpute 
« hath hitherto been, about the different ſenſes- 
the words may, in common and r - 2 
« ſtrution, be made to bear b.“ 

Here we have a ſhort, but at the ſame time a 
full and effectual defence of thoſe who compiled 
the Articles, and of the church for enjoining ſub- 
ſcription to them, as well as a proof of the fruit? 

* Generally-aſcribed'to Dr. Binckes. 

> Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. 12. 
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leſs and ſuperfluous pains taken by Biſhop Burnet 
to reconcile men of different principles and opt- 
nions, by a peaceable and conſcientious acgief-' 
cence in literal and "grammatical ſenſes. - It is, 
indeed, the only way in which ſuch ſyſtems, con- 
ſidered as tefts of faith and doctrine, can be de- 
fended. For, if diverſities of opinions and diſputes 
have not in fact been prevented by them, it is 
much to be ſuſpectod, that thoſe forms may have 
been acceſſary to ſome diſputes and diviſions, 


which me nor exiſt before hon ö were Wen 
bliſhed ©, 8 


When 4 Gand and b eheriable elner 18 
has made any inquiry into the true ſtate of the 
caſe, meets with aſſertions, which, like this, bid 
defiance to all hiſtory, coming from thę pen of "1 
grave vriter, who does not whe 4 ret ro have been, 


(6; kee miſery of Chrifieidom! that we ſhould build 
too much upon articles of doctrine, upon opinions, tenets, 
50 and ſyſtems ; and they muſt be ſubſcribed to, ſworn to, 2d. 
«believed ; which cauſeth almoſt all the diviſion of the, 
« Chriſtian world. We are fo earneſt in- aſſerting the ortho- 

« doxy of our own eſpouſed doctrĩnes, that we moſt lamenta- 
< bly fall out, break peace, loſe charity; and wretchedly neglect 
ae the weightier matters, Judgment, mercy, and faith, and the 
practice of ſincere truth and righteouſneſs. Strype's Sermon 
at Hackng, September 21, 1707, p. 12. Beſides what this. 
venerable man had ſeen with his own eyes, his particular ſtudies 
had opened to him a melancholy view of the woful effects of 
theſe ſyſlematical teſts, from the very time of their commence- 
ment in Proteſtant churches, which he, as a true friend to his 


own church, has commyyicated for her. uſe, but hitherto 10 
very * purpoſe. 6 


out 
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out of his ſenſes, he would be willing iw under. 
chan ſaſpe&him of bench a palpalc untroth 
for the ſake of ſerving a ꝓreſent turn. 
And, therefore, when my — 
end by the ſudden, recollection of many things 
I had read in the authors referred, to in the mar- 
gin 4) had a little ſubſided, I began o caſt about 
how this writer's aſſertian might be made con- 
ſiſtent with the real truth, of the caſe ? 
Ide füirſt expedient for this purpoſe, which oc- 
curred to me, was, that this avoidance of di- 
verſity muſt be underſtood, ofa, ſimple ſilence 
and acquieſcence on either ſide, in ſome common 
and unforced conſtruction, Which, as he has ex- 
preſſed it, the words of the article might be nade 
to bear. But, beſides that I could ſee no differ- 
ence between this plan of peace and Biſhoj Bur- 
nets literal and grammatical, ſenſes, I found ir 
afterwards. to be this author! s aim to prove, that 
none of the articles had, or LY, eyer underſtoo 


to haye, a double meaning. N indeed, admittigg 
fuch double meaning, could. the articles be ſaid 
to have prevented 8 of e in Ew 
degree. 
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cerned the healing quibble” lurking under the 
words in the church: the author, I ſuppoſe, being 


of opinion, 'that'whoever diſputed the ſingle or- 


-thodox ſenſe of an article, was really not in, but 


out of the church; in eonſequence of the 2 


-excommuNnication mentioned in the 57 of our 


ecanons; which would leave none in the eburch, 5 
but ſach as were all of @ mind. 


And indeed I very much incline fil to adhere 
to this ſolution of the difficulty, the rather as 
there is no other way of ſecuring the veracity of 
another orthodox brother, and reſpectable con- 
temporary of our own, the late reverend Mr. 
John White, B. D. who hath laboured with great 


zeal and earneſtneſs in the ſame occupation of 
| N ſubſcriptions; and to this /even/core 


ars of peace and reſt, hath, without the leaſt 


| hefitation added forty-Jeven more. 


The caſe with Mr. White was this: Dr. $4- 
muel Chandler, at the end of his pamphlet inti- 


walled, The Caſe of Subſeription, &c. calmly and 


impartially reviewed, publiſhed 17 48, had printed 
the Speech of the famous Mr. Turretine, ſpoken 
to the Leſſer Council of Geneva, June 29, 1706, 
touching ſubſcription to the Formula Conſenſus : 
tho effect of which oration was, that all ſubſeri- 

ions to human formularies were thenceforward 


| aboliſhed by. public authority ; a promiſe only 


being required inſtead thereof, that the perſon 
ro * admitted to the function either of miniſter 
Or 
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or profeſſor, would teach nothing, either in che 
church or academy, contrary. to the ſaid Conſenſus, 
or the Confeſſion of the Gallican church, for the 
ſake of peace e. This Wee N.. 
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„ ing called fo Geneva to exerciſe” his miniſtry there, was re- 
"on to ſubſeribe that numerous ſet of articles [the Con- 
** ſenſus]. Mr. Beaumont, inftead of ſubſeribing as required, 

« wrote to the following e: Thee 1. ent te, as far 
* they agree with" the holy, ſcriptures, which ] behevr to be k the 
2 7 will always reath what God ſhall teach me 
« from thence ; and «will never, knowingly, maintain or teach 
« any thing contrary "thereunts.” Aſter ſome debates and ap- 
«« peals from one aſſembly to another, a form was agreed upon, 
much to the ſane purpole as that of Mr. Beaumont, To which | 
as added indeed an exhortation not to teach any ching con 
e trary to the decifions of the Syndd of Dori, the forty Articles 
« of the French churches, or the Catechiſm of Geneva, for the 
„ ſake of keeping peace and union in the church,“ pag. 77. 
The material difference between this accoutit of the abolition of 
ſubſcriptions at C, and that of Dr. Chandler, is, that what 
the latter ſays was a" promiſe required of the candidate, the 
other makes to be only an cb from the miniſtry, A 
difference indeed fat from inconfiderable: and, as 1 remem- 
ber, Dr. Chandler wis reminded,” in a printed letter addreſſed 
to him about that dme, That, While this pramiſe was inſiſted 
upon, he [Chandler] had no great room to boaſt as he daes 
of the moderation of the church of Geneva, ſuch a promiſe, 
<< iz foro conſcientiee, amounting to little leſs than a formal ſub- 
« {cription,”, nne 
Failed 
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dtuled not to recommend, as à very proper 
for the church of England to follow; — | 
voled the abovementioned Mr. White to make 6 
the following reply: be e 
4 « Becauſe they-{the Divines of Genua] or 

' moſt of them, had ſwerved from the doftrines 
* which they were called to aſſent and ſubſcribe 
to, and were therefore uncaſy till their ſub- 
= ECL ts com Gore eren x to be called 
upon to remove ours? WE, whe have no ſuch 


_ '* frouble and diviſan among ſt us. re W 
4 40 b aſſented and ſubſcribed t... 
This is an home puſh — wants only 
by fingle circumſtance of TH, to intitle it to 
. honour of MS all ue ee | 


yang pe which. a „ who! ſhould, dirk Aigerenily 
from his exhortgrs, would always have an unanſwerable remon- 
france from Ads iv. 19. Wick reſpe& to the matter of fact, 
ĩt / is difficult, if not impoſſible, to decide whether Dr. Chandler 
or Mr. Tong's correſpondent were better informed, The latter, 
indeed, acknowledges, he had not received an exed account how 
ke matter was tranſacted at Geneva. Dr. Chandler, as coming 
fo long after him, - ſhould know more of the matter; and that 
throws the probability on the fide of the prom/e., Bat then 
can any one imagine, that Mr. Beazmont, who andertakes to 
teach ahr God ould teach him from the ſcriptures, would bind 
himſelf by a promiſe, which might very poſlibly oblige him to 
ſuppreſs what God ſhould teach him? Perhaps there may be a 
myſtery in this, Wick our Dillenters chooſe not to * 

Hu Conrito eee eee eee 
by his lx Diſcoure indtuled, The Coſe of Subripin ts 
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N ſubſeriprions, in the church ef Eur. 


land. 


But in RP emed; could Me White be 
ignorant of the trouble which Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
bien met with, for their deviatiens from the 
ſenſe of the eighth, and ſome others of our arti- 
des? Had he never heard of the eontroverſy 
concerning Arian ſubſcription? Could be, could 
any man, who has read a twentieth part of our 
cantroverſies ſince the commencement of the 
current century, be ignorant, that this reproach. 
of going againſt their ſubſeriptions, has been caſt 
in the teeth of our moſt eminent writers, and 
that too in the moſt opprobrious terms * ? 


e «The anchriltian art of conſeſing the faith . 
it, An art which, 1 a fry 66 ths; has of late 
deen brought to its utmoſt perfeftion.” Archdeacon Brydeess 
Charge, 1724, p. 9. See likewiſe a book intituled Ophionna- 
ches, vol. ii. from p. 292. to 300. where great freedoms of this 
kind are taken with ſome of the greateſt names then in our 
country. The late controverſies occaſioned by Dr. Midaleton's 
Free Inquiry ; Free and candid Diſquifitions ; Eſſey on Spirit, &c 
furniſh more inſtances till; Nor hath Mr. White bimſelf with- 
held his mite from this collection. It is commonly ſuppoſed, 
ſays be, that the Creeds and Articles of the church of Eng- 
Aland are ſubſcribed only by the clergy of the church of Eng - 
« Jand,.. But be it known to all the people of Great Britain, 
that there is not in the kingdom one diſſenting miniſter, who 
* has complied with the terms of the To/cration, but has ſo- 
* ]emnly ſubſcribed the Articles, bating three or four, and 
* has alſo ſubſcribed the three Creeds (yes, the Atbangſian, as 
well as the other) that they aug br thoroughly to be received and 
&* Believed, xc.“ Good nad ſoul ! But, happily for the 
ne the civil powers (and not the church) being appoiat- 
L And 


\ 
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[ 


And is there, all this while, no trouble or diviſion 


among us, upon 4 ka act to jon aſſented and 
ſubſcribed to? ft ni n. 


Why, no. The 5 we and vs, in the 


above · cited paſſage, relate to no body but the 
orthodox, who have all along been unanimous in 


their opinions. While they who have occaſioned 
theſe troubles and diviſions, and raiſed theſe 


doubts concerning points of doctrine in the Ar- 
ticles, are not allowed to belong to this Select 


number, althongh they continue to miniſter in 


the church of England, and ſome of them, per- 
haps, to miniſter in the higheſt ſtations of it. 


That this is Mr. White's meaning "(whatever 


that of the Convocation-man might be) is pretty 
clear from the tenor of his expoſtulation with his 


diſſenting adverſary, © Did the church,” ſays he, 
« perſecute its own members, at any time? Were 


« you or your fathers eyer perſecuted, while they 
continued in the church? And were they driven 
« out of it by thoſe perſecutions?” The pertinence 


of which queſtions plainly conſiſts in this, that, 
according to Mr. White's notions, all theſe old 
perſecuted Puritans ceaſed to be members of the 
church, the moment they offended againſt cano- 
nical conformity, in virtue of the ip facto ex- 
communication, whatever external marks of 


ed to take ſuch ſobſcriptian, are not fo — interefled 
in the glory of Orthodoxy, White's __ to his third 


Letter, p. 80. 


church- 


ſer 
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8 hey! might otherwiſe thee 
about hem. 150i re 3+ 6360159 kl 
But the altos of this ſyſtem of Me. 
White's is, that it would contract the conditions 
of church-memberſhip into a leſs compaſs than 
is convenient for the orthodox themſelves, who 
have by no means been uniform in their opinions 
concerning the ſenſe of particular Articles 
« There is not any ſort of agreement,“ fays a 
ſenſible writer, in the notions of thoſe two emi- 
nent defetiders of the Trinity; Dr. Muterland 
and Dr. Bennet; and yet both of them plead 
. very ſtrenuouſſy for ſubſcription to the Artieles 
e in the ſenſe of the church; and both'cotitend, 
that their reſpective notions are exactiy what 
« the church, and what the holy ſcriptures teach, 
goth of them have the reputation of 'being or- 
« thodox; Both of them are afraid of colluſſon, 
diſingenuity, fraud, and evaſive arts in thoſe 
« who differ from each of them. And et, if 
* the meaning of the Articles be in ſuch à ſenſe 
© onemeaning,that they can be ſubſcribed honeſtly 
* only by ſuch as agree in that one meaning, all, 
u or all but one, of thoſe great men, Biſhop Bull; 
Doctors Wallis, South, Sherlock, Bennet, Bc. 
* muſt haye been guilty of theſe enormous 
@ crimes 5. } | ae © 


> Caſe of ShbGipdas to the thiry: nine Articles fink 
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It behoved theſe Doftors then to contrive plans 

of ſubſcription to the Articles upon a larger bot- 
tom, ſuch: at leaſt as might ſerve their own turn, 
But, as they were all irreproachably orthodox, it 
was an indiſpenſable part of their ſcheme to cramp 
and conſine the heretics, in the ſame degree that - 
they made room for themſelves. A circumſtance 
which reduced them to ſuch quibbles and diſtin- 
ctions, as have rendered * extremely 
obſcure and diſputable. 
Let us take — of — 
and orthodox among them in their order, begin- 
ning with that celebrated champion of our 
church, the learned Dr. William Nicholls. 
Theſe Articles, ſays the Doctor, could 
not he deſigned to oblige all perſons who are 
« to, ſubſcribe them, that, they ſhould agree in 
« every. point of theology which is u e 
« among divines i. 

Probably not; becauſe many points of theolo- 
gy have been controverted among divines, which 
are not mentioned in the thirty-nine Artigles, 
But, with reſpect to every point of theology pro- 
poſed in theſe Articles, I apprehend ſuch agree- 
ment was deſigned. 

No,“ ſays the Doctor, becauſe che ching 
* is impoſſible.” But what then? The impoſſi- 
bility of the thing is no proof that the compilers 
of our Articles did not de/ign it, How did the 
Doctor know, but theſe fathers of our church 

Commentary on the Articles, &c. p. 3. col. 4. 
6 might 
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but by their words and declarations? The com- 
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might think che thing very poſſible? Or how 


ſhall we know what they did or did not deſign, 


pilers themſelves tell us, that the deſign of the 


Articles was to avoid diverſities of opinions. Dr. 


Nicholls comes 150 years after them, and affirms 
this could not be the defign of them. Which 

of them is the credible evidence? 
The Dodor is of opinion, © that lane of heb 
« Articles were purpoſely drawn: up in general 
terms, [i. e. in terms admitting ſeveral ſenſes] 
* becauſe they who compiled and firſt ne 

them, were of different opinions. 

Some of theſe Articles. We deſire to FE 
which of them? and how the Articles which were 
purpoſely ſo drawn up, may be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe which were not? For the different 
ſentiments of thoſe who compiled and firſt ſub- 
ſcribed theſe Articles, if it prove any thing relative 
to the deſign of the Articles, will prove, that ia 
leſs than the whole ſer were purpoſely drawn up 
in general terms, at leaſt if the Doctor has given 
us 4 true account of the men, to whoſe ſentiments 
they were to be accommodated. . Some of 
them,“ ſays he, © learned their divinity from 
the Fathers, without any relation had to the 
doctrines of modern Divines. Some went up- 
on the foot of Euther's and Melanct bons doc- 
« trine;- Others were perfectly wedded to Cal. 
vin's divinity; and, perhaps, not a little to His 
« form of church: diſcipline. Some were for a 
33 « real 
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real, though undeterminable prefente in the Eu- 


chariſt; whilſt others thought Chriſt's body 
was only there by ſigure and repreſentation.” 
After which he goes on to aſk, Can any one 
« ſay that theſe * 2 held: no er 


5 
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Kather, can any one r . all theſe Sad 
2 were agreed upon any one point, delivered 
in any one Article of the whole thirty- nine? And 
if none of them would agree to the paſſing ſuch 
Article or Articles, as excluded his or their o 
opinion; the probability is, that all and every of 


the Articles were purpoſely drawn up in general 
terms, as nothing leſs would make room for the 


heterogeneous opinions of ſuch a number " men, 
educated in ſo many different ſyſtems. - 4 

But mark how plain a tale will A, this 
ſpeidm hypotheſis. The articles were compiled 
by Cranmer, and at, the moſt with the help of one 
or two of his particular friends. And theſe, 
out of all doubt, were all of a mind. They 
were then laid before the council, and by them 
approved, and ratified by the King. They were, 
finally, introduced into the convocation, not to 
receive any /ynodtcal authority there, but to be 
agreed to by ſubſcription. And let men's pri- 
vate opinions be what they would, when they 
were given to underſtand, that court - favour, and 
church - preferment would depend upon their com- 
pliance, we may judge in part, from wliat hap- 
pens in our own times, that the diſſenters would 

* 4 2 not 
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not be the majority: which yet might poſſibly 
be the caſe, as it by no means appears, that the 
firſt ſubſcribers were all, or moſt of them, mem - 
bers of the convocation x. Dr. Nicholls ſuffered 


himſelf to be impoſed upon in this matter, by the 
fabulous account of Peter Heylin, a man loſt to 


all ſenſe of truth and modeſty, whenever the in 
tereſts or claims of the church came in queſtion. 
Well, but if the compilers made the matter ſo 
eaſy to men of all ſorts of opinions, ſubſcription 
would not give the church-ſufficient hold of thoſe 


who are put to this teſt; - This the Doctor fore- 


ſaw, and therefore puts in his cautions in time. 
Men muſt not indulge fanciful. glaſſs, or 


wire -· draw the words in ths articles to urea | 


« able ſenſes. --. 
But if the caſe tealty i is e the each 


repreſented it to be, I do not ſee how this is to 


be helped. Would not every Calviniſt among the 


firſt ſubſcribers, think the ſenſe of the Arminiar, 


or (as they then were called) the Freewiller, an 


unreaſonable ſenſe * And if the article expreſſed 
the ſenſe of the Calviniſt naturally and plainly, 
would he not call the different ſenſe put upon it 
by the other party, a fanciful gloſs * The com- 
pilers, it is plain, have left us no criterion in this 
matter. And if the we were left fo 2 and 


& See the proofs of this collected together, eee 
and critical Eſſay on the Thirty-nine Articles, &c. printed for 
Francklyn, 1724. Introduction, p. 2, 3. 
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as the Doctor's ſcheme ſuppoſes, 
no man can — to ſay what /en/es are unread» 
fonable; unleſs the Doctor would have ſaid, that 
all ſenſes but his own, are unreaſonable, and thek | 
there is an end of all latitude. 
He thinles the force of King James? s Decla· 
4 ration, did not, nor was deſigned to extend far - 
ther than his o time — and that, perhaps, 
* Biſhop Burnet might extend the rule of ſub- 
« ſcribing (in any literal grammatical eaſe) bs 
* drew from it, too far.” 
Biſhop Burnet might be to blame, for drawing | 
a rule of acting, for a reſcript of no authority; 
but undoubredly, if the articles were purpoſely 
drawn'up in general terms, that is, ſo as to ad- 
pit of a conſcientious ſubſcription by the men of 
all thoſe different opinions, the Doctor has men- 
tioned, the rule itſelf cannot poſſibly be extend · 
ed too far. Obſerve, however, that Biſhop Hur 
net knew of no authority, or foundation for this 
rule, but the King's Declaration. This eur Doc- 
tor, tated hath reprobated ; but, however, we 
ave no reaſon to complain of his abridging our 


liberty, as will appear by the following in- 


/ ſtance. 
( 


\ - — Biſhop Burnet had obſerved, that, according to 
the form of ſubſcription preſcribed in the 36th 
canon, namely, “I ſubſcribe willingly, and ex 
s animo, the party ſubſcribing declared his own 
* opinion, or, in Dr. Bennet's language, declared 


"ne 
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* that he believed the atticles vo be true i ſome | 
« ſenſe.” | 
I « Bur” ſays Dr. Nicholls, «the I am not al- 
4 together different from his Lordſhip's judg · 
ment in this matter, I am not ſo well ſatisfied 
« with the reaſon he grounds it upon. For es 
animo in that place, does not ſignify, according 
* to my opinion, or, as T firmly believe, but readi 
« and heartily. For this form of ſubſcription is 
not a form of ſubſcription to the thirty-nine 

& articles, but to the three articles contained in 
that canon, which are not fo much articles f 
« opinion, as of conſent, and the ſubſcription to 
them declares, not what the ſubſcriber 1 
* but what he con/ents to.” 

Nicely diſtinguiſhed indeed ! fo, according to 
this caſuiſtry, a man may, by his ſubſcription, 
conſent to what he does not believe. For this being 
the only form of ſubſeribing the articles now in 
uſe, and the verbal declaration, profeſſing no 
more than aſſent and conſent to the articles, we 
are no more bound, by our ſubſcription, to 6. 
keve the thirty-nine articles to be true, than if 


they were ſq many propoſitions taken out of the 
Foran. © 


And yet, immediately afterwards, Dr. Nicholls ©. © 


ſays, * The ſubſcriber ought to aſſent to each ar- 
« ticle, taken in the literal and grammatical 
« ſenſe.” — But why ought he? or what buſineſs 
has he. with the ſenſe of the articles, who may 


give 
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give fuch an aſſent and conſent to em as does 
not imply belief? 

But it is quite neceſſary to take theſe deni | 
men, every one in his own way. Biſhop Burnet - 
had ſaid, that men might conſcientiouſly ſub- 
ſcribe. to an literal or grammatical ſenſe; the 
words of any article would fairly bear; but he 
had not ſaid, what was meant hy literal and gram- 
MINT ſenſes ?'. * 

This fell to che his of Dr. Nicholls, by * 
we are informed from Grotius, © that the gram- 
« matical ſenſe is twofold, ſenſus grammaticalis ab 
origine, and ſenſus grammaticalis popularis, the 
latter of which only, is to be allowed in the 
« interpretation of any law, or writing ; for, 
continues the Doctor, to take words in their 
N Joſt original ſignification, which, by length of 
time they have much varied from; may carry 
« them off to a ſenſe very different from What 
they were firſt intended; therefore the expreſ- 
ſions muſt be taken in the plain common ſenſe 
4 they are generally uſed in, or were uſed M at 
the time of making ſuch law or writing.“ 

The former part of this obſervation we rea- 
dily allow. If the framers of a law, or a writ- 


1 > ing, make uſe of words in a ſenſe, different from 


the original grammatical ſenſe of ſuch words, it 
muſt be preſumed, that it is becauſe ſuch words 
have deviated, in popular uſe, to a ſenſe differ- 
ent from the original ſenſe. In which caſe, the 
ſenſe of the framers, or compoſers of ſuch law or 
writing, is to be adopted. But it will not he re- 


fore 
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fore follow, that ſuch words or expreſſions are 
to be taken in the ſenſe they AxE now generally 

uſed in. Becauſe the popular grammatical ſenſe, 
in which the words ARE. GENERALLY USED 
Now, may not be the ſame popular grammatical 
ſenſe, in which thoſe words were uſed, when 
the law or writing was made. In all ſuch caſes, 
we muſt recur to the ſenſe of the author or the 
lawgiver; or elſe the law or the writing cannot 
be underſtood ; and the modern ſenſe of words 
may, in ſome caſes, carry us as far beſide the in- 
tention of the author or the nien as — 
ginal ſenſe would do. ; 

For example ; whatever the or: i granmati- 
cal ſenſe of the word conſent might have been, it 
is certain that the compilers of our articles meant 
by 1 it, a canſent of belief, or a perfect agreement of 
opinions: and when ſubſcribers were afterwards 
required to give their conſent io the articles, there 
can be no doubt but ſuch a conſent was intend- 
ed, as is ſpecified” in the title, namely, ſuch a 
conſent as was neceſſary for the avoiding diverfi- 
ties of opinions. 

Dr. Nicholls, on the a hind, finds, that 
conſent may now ſignify a conſent of acquieſcence 
only, with which opinions and belief have little to 
do; and for this ſenſe he accordingly contends. 
But with the worſt luck in the world; for the 
thing, with reſpe& to which this con/ent is to be 
eſtabliſbed, happens to be TRUE RELIGION ; and 
we may be pretty confident that the compilers 
never 


NO We. 
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never intended that a coſent in true religion, which 
did not imply belief and conviction, ſhould be 
accepted as ſufficient to anſwer the 2 of fub- 
ſcribing the articles. 

By the Doctor's diſtinguiſhing — 
ſenſes into original and popular, and forming his 
rule of interpretation upon that diſtintion, one 
would think, that the grammatical ſenſe of words, 
in any law or writing, could be but one. And yet 
he agrees with the Biſhop of Sarum, that ſeve- 

* ral grammatical fenſes may ſometimes very 
fairly be put upon expreſſions in the articles.“ 
But if you may put both the original and popular 
ſenſe upon the ſame words, of what uſe is the 
diſtinction? or what ſenſe is there in ol rule of 
interpretation? 

If, indeed, as the Doctor * ho cou. 
pilers purpoſely drew up ſome of the articles in 
general terms, they undoubtedly left roam to put 
feveral grammatical ſenſes upon the ſame words; 
but then, how ſhall we know, which of theſe is 
the popular grammarical ſenſe, in which only the 
law (or, in this caſe, the article) is to he inter- 
preted? 

To ſolve this difficulty, the 0 Doftor in- 
forms us, that *a Law is to be interpreted ac» 
* cording to the mind of the legiſlator ; fo that, 
if the compilers of the Articles have expreſſed 
« themſelves obſcurely in any place, that is to 
be explained, by what we find. to have been 
their avowed opinion, or by ſome other place 

of 


. 
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4 of their writings, or authentic books, where 

© they have expreſſed themſelves clearly.” FE 
But here it is evidently ſuppoſed, that the ob- 


au in the article does not ariſe from the ge- 
— — —¾. 
from ſome accidental inaccuracy of the compilers; 
whoſe avowed opinions, in their authentic books, 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to be uniform, and con- 
ſiſtent with each other. Otherwife, nothing can 
be more perplexing to the party who wants ta 
have the difficulty cleared up, than the expedicur ; 
here recommended. 

For example: According to the Doftor, fome 
of the Articles are drawn up in general terms, 
on purpoſe to receive the different ſenſes which 
the compilers, who were of different opinions, 
might think fit reſpectively to put upon them. 
Hence ariſes an obſcurity of expreſſion, which the 
fubſcriber to ſuch Articles wants to have cleared 
up. He conſults the authentic books of a; L- 
theran compiler, and there he finds the obſcurity: 
cleared up, according to the ſyſtem that compiler 
had eſpouſed. But the Calviniſt compiler hath, 
likewiſe written authentic books, of equal autho- 
rity with thoſe of the Lutheran, and he unfolde 
the myſtery in a ſenſe juſt contrary to that given 
by the Lutheran. What ſhall the ſcrupulous and) 
diſtracted ſubſcriber do in ſuch a cafe ? or what, 
expedient of elucidation ſhall he fall upon next? 

But, indeed, what the good Doctor means, is 
only this, that, if you will allow him to points - 


out 
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out the avowed opinions of the compilers, and 
to direct you to the authentic books you are to 
. conſult, he will lead you out of all. obſcurity, to 
a clear, conſiſtent ſenſe of an article, even thougli 
it ſhould be drawn up. in terms ſufficiently gene- 
ral, to admit of an hundred different nnn et 
ſenſes. | 
This is plain from ha ns he brings to * 
luſtrate his general doctrine above recited, which 
is too curious to be paſſed by. It is taken from 
the twenty-third Article, which ſays, That we 
ought to judge thoſe lawfully called and ſent, which 
be called and choſen to this work (of the miniſtry] . 
by men who have public authority given them in tbe 
congregation,” to call and ſend miniſters. 

Ihe plain, and, if you will, the grammatical 
meaning of which words is, that there is a public 
authority in every Chriſtian church, to appoint 
the particular perſons who are to miniſter in that 
church, excluſive of all others; and that they, 
and they only, who are ſo appointed, are arcs 
called and ſent. | =» 

And yet,” ſays Dr. Nicholls, “ there can be 
« no doubt made, but that by public authority the 
* compilers meant the authority of Biſhops.” | 

But, if no doubt can be made of : this, what 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe compilers who perhaps, and 
of thoſe jir/i ſubſcribers who certainly, were wed- 
ded to Calvin's form of church-diſcipline ? © Can 
any one ſay that they held no opinion diverſe 
from this interpretation? or can any one think 

that 
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« chat. they. would agree to the paſſing this Ar- 

« ticle; but that they rhought it was conceived 

jn ſuch general terms, that they might ſub- 

« ſcribe it with a good bene e and nn 
equivocation? 


Theſe are Dr. Nicholls" 5 own queſtion, ad 


any eee ee 
had. 

Let us aſk another queſtion, Hare any of the 
Compilers interpreted this Article as Dr. Nicholls 
has done? No: Cranmer, and his fellow-compi- 
lers of the Articles, (be they more or fewer) are 
well known to have held a friendly correſpond- 


ence with the great founders and ſupporters of 


other Proteſtant churches abroad; who had the 
misfortune (if it is one) to think there might be 
a lawful call to the miniſtry, without a Prelacy. 


It is even notorious, that the opinion of theſe 


foreign Divines was aſked by our Engliſh Re- 
formers, concerning the methods they ſhould take 
in ſettling both matters of doctrine and diſcipline 


in their own church. And can it be ſuppoſed 


that Cranmer meant to ſay, that the miniſters in 
theſe foreign churches had no /awful calling? 


Dr. Nicholls himſelf well knew, they neither 


ſaid it, nor meant it. And therefore, inſtead of 
referring us to their avozved opinions, or their 
authentic books, as his poſition required he ſhould 


do, he appeals to a matter of fact, namely, 


that neither by the laws of the church, or by 


the Jaws of the realm, any public authority zs 
« oranted 


5 + 
„ 
A. 
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* granted+to any other than Biſhops,” 10 call of 
 * ſend miniſters into the Lord's vineyatd.” As 
if the compilers conſidered only what was /awwfu! 

in #455 reſpect by the ciui / conſtitution and Suman 

laws of England; or as if the Lord had 1 | 

yard but in Britam, 3 

But indeed, if we go back to the 00 tis 
compilers, the fact itſelf is not true. For, eren 
fo late as the 13** of Elia. every perſon under 
the degree of a biſhop, which did or ſhould pre- 
tend to be a prieſt or miniſter of God's holy 
« ward and facraments, by reaſon any other 
* form of inſtitution, conſecration, or ordering, than 
the form ſet forth by Parliament, in the time 
« of the late King of moſt worthy memory, King 

Eduard VI. or [by any other form, than the 
form] now uſed in the reign of our moſt gra- 
« cious ſovereign Lady,” if he took care, be- 
fore the Chriſtmas next enſuing the paſſing this 
Act, to qualify himſelf by ſubſcription, &c. as is 
therein directed, was deemed, by the eccleſiaſtical 
as well as the civil laws of the realm, to be ſuffi- 
ciently called and ſent, to enjoy a benefice, and 
exerciſe the function of a miniſter of God's word 
and facraments, in the church of England itſelf. 
And there is no doubt but that hundreds, both 
in King Edward's and in Queen Elizabeth reign, 
miniſtered in the church of England as legal Pa- 
ſtors, who had no epiſcopal ordination ; which 
would never have been ſuffered, if the doctrine 
either of the church or ſtate waswhat Dr.Nichollr's 

inter- 
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interpretation of this Article ſuppoſes ix to bare 
ne 


. N ; . * 
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If indeed you take the fact as Dr, Nicholls has 


 targd it, and conſider, the grounds.and principles. + 
upon which it ſtands, it might perhaps turn out, 


. 


be ſacred in regular times. And ſo, wanting 
grains of allowance themſelves, is was. their buſi- 
neſs and their wiſdom to give them to others. 


Turn we now to another e urch: champion of 


caſuiſtical memory, the famous Dr. Bennet, whoſe 
doublings and refinements upon the Articles are 
ſo various and intricate, that ĩt would. be an end- f 
leſs taſk to follow him through them all. A R 
of them may ſerve for a ſample of the ſpiric $ * 
which poſſeſſeth thoſe, cho unde ake to defend 
human eſtabliſhments at all adyentures. p 

It appears in Dr. BExxeT's Direction: for iu. 
dymg the thirty-nine Articles, &c. publiſhed in 

| NM 1714. 


ART” 
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1714, that the ſaid Doctor was perfectly at- 
quainted with the ſenſe of the church upon them 

all: which he accordingly opens to his young 
ſtudent, fometimes contrary to the maſt obvious 


and natural import of the words. In one place, 


where he gives an interpretation of this fot, he 


adds, This was 1nFALLIBLY the meaning of 


« the compilers of our Articles, and they muſt de = 


« underſtood in this ſenſe l.“ 


* Upon the third Article he fays, * Thechureh . 
« excludes that fenſe of the word Hell, Which 


« ſays that by Hell is meant The Grave  con- 


trary to Biſhop erb Dr. —— es Clarke; | 


and many more.” 


Upon the ninth be fays, * The church. does not Fe 


| mean, that or:ginal ſin deſerves God's wrath 


e infants which die before the 


« rational faculties exert themfelves;” and he 


fays, © Thar they who believe and ſubſcribe the 
« Article in this ſenſe, believe and ſabſcribe more 


than the church teaches or requires. 


Nota bene; The Article ſays in expreſs words, 5 
Original (the title adds, or birth) fin deſerveth 
« God's wrath and damnation, ee perſon | 


born into the world. * 


Upon the eleventh Article he obferves, * That 
« our church's intention and doctrine about Fu . 


« tification by Faith, . are abundantly manifeſt, 


a though they are unhappily worded.” Which he 


explains by telling us,“ that the church expreſ- 
1 Page 62. upon the ſixth Article, 4 


« ſed 
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* ſed- chit ned in St. Pauſ own: phraſe; 
but in à ſenſe ſome what different from what 
he the Apoſtle | did moſt W i 
* thereby I an D e een 
Qu. How far may 4 men ſaſely lubttribe deb 
Article; as being agrecabie tothe wurd of Gο 
Upon the rhirtrent h Article he ſays, That 
* though the church makes uſe of the ſoftening. 
« comparative words yea rather, and we unt 
« not bet, yet, the Latin word for rather being 
immo, the chureh directiy affirms, that works 
done before che — —— ene 4 
« of fn, “ 15 er 


— dana i ubbtbey woch wie "I 


edition of the Articles we are obliged to ſubſcribe, 
by the act of the 13 Eliz. chap. r2 *?. The | 
Doctor determines for the new Engliſb tranſlation, 
to which Queen Elizabeth's ratification is an- 
nexed, and which, out of all difpure, has the 

ſoftening comparative words. We are not obliged 
therefore, by the ſtatute above- mentioned, to 
take any notice of the word immo, although it 
carries along with it the church's direct afirma- 
tion. But, to accumulate no more inſtances, 
Upon the ſeventeenth Article, he ſays; He 
* is ſo clear that the church condemns the notion 

= Perhaps the Apoftte prrpoſely delivered this dodrine in fach | 
expreſſions as would admit of different interpretations,” to accom- 
modate THB CHURCH With a variety to chooſe out" of, though 
he did hot leave ſuch choice to > each particular . See Dr. 
Ruther fortls Vindication, &c. p. 12. 


, OY on chirty- nine Articles, chap. xxx. 
M 2 * of 
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< if that was his notion, he could not ſubſcribe 
a the % of - the Liturgy. And with this the 
Article myſt; be conſiſtent. He ſhould have 
ſiaid, «muſt be made conſiſtent; for which. edify- 
ing purpoſe, the Doctor hath taken a great deal 
of fruitleſs pains, to ſnew that the Article is in 


F rom — — it * — in ay i 
— 1714, Dr. Bennet was intimately acquainted 
vith the ſenſe of the church, upon the obſcureſt 
and moſt ambiguous of the thirty - nine Articles, 
and accordingly communicated his diſcoveries 
| with great freedom, and ſometimes ſo, that the 
liceral import of the words of the Article was by 
no means fayourable to his conſtruction. And 
where was the uſe or the pertinence of all his 
| labour, if his young ſtudent was not given. to 
underſtand. by it, that he muſt ſubſcribe the 
Articles in theſe my Rs Gs of all 
others? 

And yet, the very a next ny VIZ. - 17135 ** 
4 very ſame Dr. Bennet, in the 35th chapter of his 
 Effay an the thirty nine Articles, in anſwer to 

Praeftcraft in Perfection, undertaking to enquire 
(by what temptation infatuated does not appear) 
what liberty the church allows to the ſubſcribers of 
the Articles? anſwers, that“ The church does not 
* reſtrain us to the belief of any one Article or 
« Propoſition, in any particular ſenſe, farther than 
« we 
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As much as to ſay; that, where the words do 
not confine us, the church has 'no particular ſenſe 
of her on. Contrary to his repeated interpre- 


tations in his Directions, where he over and over 


exhibits the church's ſenſe, againſt the confine- 
ment of the words themſelves; and contrary to 
his Majeſty's Declaration: for, ſhould the Doctor 
have been aſked, in what ſenſe men are allowed 
to ſubſcribe? muſt he not, to preſerve his ſelf- 
conſiſtency; have anſwered, in any ſenſe of aur 
* ozw7,, Which we believe to be true, and which 


the conſtruction of the words will admit'of 2? : 


When an Article or Propoſition,“ ſays the 
Doctor, „ is fairly capable of two different 
« ſenſes, I would fain know who has power to 
determine which is the church*s ſenſe? ?? 
When the Doctor wrote his Directions, dc. he 
thought he himſelf had this power; upon the 
ſuppoſition, I imagine, that the church had left 
no article or propoſition capable of tuo different 
ſenſes. If indeed ſuch articles or propoſitions are 
left ambiguous, and, particularly, if (according ta 
Dr. Nicholls) they are ſo left of ſer: purpoſe; 1 do 
not know who has any power to determine that 
the church, in ao wr weep or Api ny _ 
any ſenſe at all. N 8 

Be it oblerwd vi hel 17 BE De Mice 
perfectly ridicules Dr. Nicholls expedient of con- 
ſulting the writings of the compilers of the Ar- 
teles, for the purpoſe of clearing ohcobSuricies 
| M 3 in. 
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_ * books] by authority? or were all that lised in 
their time of the ſame opinion? Might not 
the Convocation themſelves differ us much as 
the words (we: the 2 are — of ad- 


* mitting ?” 888 „ een, 


In the 330 er F the ſame En the 
Doctor "undertaking to prove, (and meaning to 
prove no more than) that they who ſubſeribe che 
Articles, are obliged to believe them true in ſome 
ſenſe; he hath brought arguments, which prove 
(if they prove any thing) that ſuch ſubſeribers 
are obliged to believe them not only true, but true 
in one and the ſame ſenſe, excluſive of all others; 


or which prove, that no propoſition in the Arti- 
cles has more chan one ſenſe And chus Dr. Bennet 


a conſent of — but — himſelf 0 


=. ae tenor of his whole g5*> chapter. 
1. He argues from the title of the Aide 


* which,” he obſerves, “ ſhews them to be de- 
- © ſigned to prevent alvenſities opiniont. Rut 
if two or two hundred men fubſcribe the ſame 
propoſition in diſſerent ſenſes, the deſen of the 


„ wr 


en defeated. 
. He argues from the — of a canon . 


in Ak Convocation of - 1 571, Viz. Ita tamen, ut 
prius —— Articulis Chriſtianæ Religious, 


publics in Cy nodo approbatis, fidemque dent, e belle 


tueri & defendere erat EAM ue in illis 
; | conti. 


im them; For ſays he, · did they write [their 
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cantinatur, ut CONSENTIENTIS n Nee 
VERBI, DIVINE. 6 a7 curls e | 
Now, if 8 canon, by doftri- 
nam aan, meant more than ane doctrine upon axe 
ſubject, they expreſſed themſelves very ill, both 
as to grammar and ſenſe. If the wording of any 
propoſition admit of two or more do&rines or 
ſenſes different from each other, as Dr. Bennet 
allows to be fairly poſſible; and more eſpecially 
if (as Biſhop Zurnet contends) thoſe docttines 
may be literally and grammatically contrary to 
each other; how could they both or. all be de- 
fended as moſt agreeable to the divine ward? The 
church declares, ſue herſelf may not, and there- 
fore certainly would nar ſuffer her ſons, to inter- 
pret ſcripture in à manner repugnant. to. itſelf. 
[Art. xx. ] And what are ſubſeriptions in differ 
ent ſenſes, upon the principles * arenen 
more or leſs than this? 

3. The Doctor argues from a N ar 
Common Law, reported by Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke, the ſubſtance of which is, ©. that if any 
« ſubſcription is allowed which admits diverſity 
« of opinions, (to avoid which was the ſcope of 

the ſtatute 13 E/:z.) this Act touching ſub- 
« ſcriptions would be rendered of no eſfeſt . 


„ The caſe upon which this judgment 5 was, that 
one Smith ſubſcribed to the faid thirty-nine Articles with this 


'* addition, far forth as # fame were agreeable to the wort! 
* of God. Whereupon it was reſolved by. Wray, Chief jaſtice 


7 King's Bench, and all the Judges of England, that this 
M 4 — The 
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— The' conſequence is plain. "Two ſubferiber#to 
| the ſame eee in two different ſenſes, are 


4 cubſeription, r che eee be- 
© cauſe the ſtatute required an ab/olute ſubſcription, and this 
* ſubſcription made it conditional, and that this Act.: was made 
« for avoiding diverſity of opinions, &c. and by this addition, 

« the party might, by bis own privatt opinion, take ſome of 
** them to be againlt che word of God, and by this meaus di- 
« verſity of. opinions ſhould not be / avoided, which aua the 
* ſcope of the ſtatute, and the very AR itſelf made, touching 
« ſubſcription, of none effect.“ Bennet" Eſſay, chap. xxxiii. 
p- 417. who cites Cok#s Inſtit. 4. cap. 74. p. 324. If one 

ſhould bereupon aſk, Does the church then, or the law; require 
ſubſcription excluſive of this condition, namely, whether theſe 
Articles are agreeable to the word of God, or not? I ſuppoſe, 
the anſwer would be, No; there is a tacit condition, or pro- 
d viſo, implied, by the principles of every proteſtant- church, 
« that the conformity required be agreeable to the word of 
„God.“ But then what is the meaning of the word a//olute, 
in this judgment of Lord Chief Juſtice «Wray ? What. is the 
reaſon that, for the avoiding diverſity of Opinions, the private 
opinion of the party ſubſcribing is di/allewed? It is plain, that 
the tacit condition admits of private opinion, as much as if it 
were expre/ed. But ſo doth not the judgment, On another 
hand, to ſay, by way of ſalving this matter, that it is taken for 
granted, that all the church's 'ordinances are agreeable to the 
word of God, is to ſay, that it is taken for granted that the 
church is infallible; ; for if I conform without examination, or 
interpoſing my own private opinion whether my conformity is 

or is not agreeable to the word of God, I have no other way of 
juſtifying myſelf againſt thoſe ſcriptures which require examina- 
tion, than by the preſumption that the church cannot err. Is 


It not high time for our reſpectable ſuperiors in church and 

fate to reconſider theſe matters, and to deliver honeſt and 
thinking men, who are earneſtly deſirous of ſerving the public 
to the beſt of their abilities, from theſe mortifying perplexities? 


of 
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of divers opirions. Admit this f egg to 
paſs, and you render the AQ of none Net. 

In one word, whatever argument in this chap» 

ter does not prove that che Articles, and "every 
- propoſition in them, are to pe believed by every 
ſubſcriber to be true in one and the ſame uniform, 
invariable ſenſe, does not prove that the fubſcri: 
ber is obliged to believe them to be true in "tiny 
ſenſe. 0M. - FD 

The ſum chen of Dr. Bennet's achievement: 
upon the thiłty· nine Articles, is this. © 

He hath proved, that rhe church of England 
has a particular ſenſe of her own upon every one 
of theſe Articles; which ſenſe, according. to the 
Doctor, is ſometimes contrary to the I} im : 
port of the words. 

He hath proved, hk i church r requires  fub- 
ſcribers to theſe Articles to believe. them all, and 
every propoſition in them, to ve true in pr 
ticular ſenſe, _ | 

And yet the ſame Dr. Bennet hath proved, that 
the ſame church of England, hath no Patiigglay | 


Where would be the harm, or the inconvenience, or the i impro- 
priety, of allowing Proteſtant miniſters to ſubſcribe to human 
e evith this condition? And how, much good ſophiſtry, 
which might be faved for beiter purpoſes, is now ſquandered 
away in vain attempts to reconcile ſubſcriptions without ic, to 
the original principles of the Proteſtant Reformation ? — If the 
Smith here mentioned is the ſame with one of that name'tecord- 
ed by Mr. Strype, Life of Biſhop Aylmer, p- 152, he appears, 
even through the ſhades interpoſed by the honeſt 
Hiſtorian, to have been a worthy and a valuable man. 


Tenſe 
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ſenſe of her own in thoſe Articles, where the 
words are capable of two different ſenſes, or no 
ar ſenſe which can be diſcovered ; and 
conſequently that the Articles may be ſubſcribed 
in any ſenſe the conſtruction of the words will 
fairly admit of. Of which fairneſs, however, 
much may be ſaid hy che ſubſcriber, to which the | 
church perhaps would hardly agree. 

Let us now ſee what we can make of Dr. N. 
cholls and Dr. Bennet in company. 

Dr. Bennet afſerts, * that, thouglywe ſubſcribe 
« the 35*'> Article, we don't ſubſcribe to the 
« Homities. There is in reality,” ſays he, no 
* ſach OY required of us, as a ſubſcription. to 
the Homilies. We muſt ſubſcribe the [35 


Article, tis true, but not the Homilies.” _ 
But, according to Dr. Nicholli, the very ſame 
is the caſe with reſpect to the thirty · nine Articles 


themſelves. © The form of ſubſcription,” quoth 
he, « js not a form of ſubſcription to the thirty- 
nine Articles, but to the three Articles con- 
* tained in the thirty · ſixth Canon”. © Therefore,” 
to borrow Dr. Bennet words, there is in reality 
* no ſuch thing as a ſubſcription to the thirty» 
nine Articles required of us.“ For the two caſes 
are exactly alike ;. and Dr. Bernet's reaſons for 
his aſſertion may, with equal force and propriety, 
be applied to the ſupport of Dr. Nicholls*s pro- 
n. And now, if the ſerupulous ſubſcriber 
is not made perfectly eaſy, he muſt be hard to 
pleaſe. 


4 However, 
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Howerer, it is not adviſeable. for bim Bug 
—_ ioo much on theſe Caſuiſts. Tis a ſlippery 
undertaking they have in hand; and I am afraid 
chat Dr. Bennet j arguments yn this head prove 
nothing but that he was in great concern to ſave 
his credit with the church, and at rhe ſame time 
to accommodate his young ſtudent, and perhaps 
himſelf, with certain convenient quibbles, when 
the occaſion ſhould call for them. Howeter, 
he had great authorities on his ſide; innen 
the eminent prelates Laud and e we 

The former ſays, that,“ Though we [have] 
« ſubſcribed» generally to the doctrine of the He- 
« milies as good, yet we did not expreſs, or mean 
thereby, to juſtify or maintain every partieular 

« phraſe or ſentence contained in them. 

By this latitude, his Grace got ſome ſhelter 
for the uſe of Images in churches; and for his 
diſſent from the Calviniſtical explanations of | 
Grace, Juſti ification, 8c. | 

Biſhop Burnet holds, that All we profels 
« about them [the Homilies], is only, that they. 
contain a godly and wholeſome doctrine. This, 

* ſays he, rather relates to the main importance 
* and deſign of them, than to every paſſage in 
them.“ 

It is not Anprcbable thar his Lordſhip had | 
ſome objection (as well he might) to ſome paſſages 5 
in the Homilies againſt wilful rebellion. £ 

To theſe Dr. Bennet hath added the opinion 
of a Nenjuror, who ſays, The doctrine of the 
6 « Homilies, 


- 
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onnlies is tnt only thing: we are obliged to 
* ian, and not the argument brought to 


+ 1 Ari! 1:5 4 rice 


But How, I the Wed ine cannot be maintained 
without the" atguments?———This'we ſee one 
difclainis an 1m lg ome pbraſe or Nenrente, ano- 
ther Uillikes 4 paſſage, 2 third an argument); 4 and 
when every one has made His —— excep- 
tion, what way become o — | Homilies, 
who can tell? 
Dr. Bentz Uetetees! thar n Lala 
| Biſhop Burnet, the abovementioned Nonjuror, and 
himſelf, do exactly agree in the fenſe of what the | 
article fays, touching the Homilies. © " 

Give me leave to add another to the groupe, 
even the reſpectable Minorite Fxancis SINCLAIR, 
alias DavexeorT, who, upon this thirty-fifth 

UG thus deſcants: 

* Multa quidem ſunt in Homiliis laude digna. Alia 
nec nobis TPapiſti c.] vel doctoribus eorum arri- 
dent. Nec tenentur Proteſtantes ob hac verba in 
Articalo, in ſt ingala verba vel ſententias Fah- | 
rum jurare. 

Whether Laud took the hint AY Sinclair or 
Sinclair from him, is a point not worth conteſt- 
ing : but I am greatly concerned to find Biſhop 
Burnet in ſuch company. However, it may be 
ſome excuſe for him, that he ſticks to the main 
importance and deſign of the Homilies ; which, 
out of all diſpute, was to ne and reprobate 
eh ets | 


Bur 


, 
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But what] no advocate for the poor Homilics ? 
Ves; here is one worth three dozen of Laudr, 
Bennets, on Sinclair, the learned Biſhop Bariemu. 
The church of England, ſays this wHorthy 
biſhop, “ has, in her Homilies (conſirmed by acts 
_ « of parliament and con vocation, and ſubſcribed 

by all the clergy) declared the Pope to be An- 
4 ftichriſt. And then 1 deſire to know, whether 
“they be true and obedient ſons of the church 
«. of England, who publicly deny her-eftabliſhed 
« doctrines, which they apr 
« {cribed . S nnen R x, r 
Would the reader, know, who the PA of the 
church were, whoſe truth and abedience art thus 
called in queſtion? Even Gilbert Sheldon, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and à much honeſter man, 
the painful and pious Dr. Henry Hammond. 
But there is a third ſort of defenders of the 
church, who play faſt and looſe in this cauſe of 
the Homilies, and ſeem to mann N on 
R ſides. e 

Peter Heylin, having hisobjedions to ako ci 
— of the Lord's day, as taught in the 
Iriſh Articles of religion, argues thus: “ It is 
t contrary to the book of Homilies; and, if it 
_ *©. be contrary. to the book of Homilies, it muſt be 
* alſo contrary to the book of Articles, by which 
« thoſe Homilies are approved and recommended 
* to the uſe of the church 4.“ 

Genuine Remains, p. 192. | 
1 Heylin's Refpondet Petrus, p. 130. 
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And yet the ſame” Peter; (the an twmers of 
| r 'who was never ata daf, nor tever 
incumbered with the leaſt durnoe) being preſſed = 


with a queſtion rom Achbiſnop ber, whether 
he admmtedithe two volumes of Homilies imo his 


Creed? replied, That a man may ſo far take 
the two volumes of the Homilies into his Creed; 
ag tobelieve ar muth! of them: as is required of 
him in the boa of Articles. For he may verx 


% warramably aud ſafely fay, that he does verily 


believe that the ſecond book of Homilies doth - 
te contain a godly and wholeſome doctrine, and 


e neceflary for thoſe times; that is to ſay, adds 


the baden "the timed in which her were 6h | 


© publiſned .. 
That is to Jay, The ſezond-book-of Homilies, 


conſidered as à bock publiſhed. to ſerve a preſent _ 
turn (as Biſhop Burnet: has it), is a good ſort of 


book, and may be ſubſeribed without a qualm. 


This puts me in mind of a paſſage, where we 
are told of what uſe and in what repute the Ho- 


milies have been in theſe latter ages, * ma 
our grandfathers were fallen aſleep. 

„As for the Homzlies,” fays my robe; « they 
&« are good or bad, of undeniable authority, or 
« of none, juſt. as they themfelves: (churchmen 
« about the year 1724) pleaſe. Thoſe againſt 


« rebellion arè particularly good againſt all tu- 
6 mults, and diſorders, and CE but their 


7 Heylin's Reſponder Petru, 5. 130. | 
| A Kown; 


. os 
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eee urged home-againſt ne 


« „% 
no account among the n men, but as the 
% warm, over haſty efforts of ignorant zeal; in 
« the-firſt Reformers; not ſit to be urged againſt 
« any true cburchmam (any more than thoſe f 

« the Culviniſlical ftrain) fince due am 3 : 
« biſhop" Lau e Wan 

I ſhall now mib Dr Nhe wid we n N 
remark upon 4 . Jo 
chapter of his Bay,” ons * 

I tan't but think?” fays he, thar 1 4 — 1 
* douhts of the fenſe of his declaration, whether 
 * it is fuch'as he may mean in the making of it, 
© he ought, in che preſence of God, to aſk His 
« conſcience this queſtion, Do I verily think, that: 


Lern eee they” 


+ The late excellent Bien Ease * vow ee | 
to have been the author of this {evere but juſt reprodf of the 
bigh- church clergy of his time, I wiſh it could be ſaid of 4is 
time only, But after a pretty Jong interval, wherein the fruits | 
of a better ſpirit have appeared with no fall advantage to the 
cauſe of the Proteſtant Refarmation, there ſeem to be | 
tokens that the old leaven is begingivg to watk again as briſkly 
as ever. Among other inſtances, we find the grave Mr./Profeſſor 
Ruther forth going, ont of his way to peck at this Im Dedi- 
cation; impotently enough indeed, but what of that? be ſhews. 
his goodwill, and will be ſufficiestly underfiood-by. ſuch readers 
a; (in his own elegant phraſe) he wWRITESs For, without a Feſeue. 
See Dr. C Secu V indica» 
tion, p. 4+ 


uud 


eee as 
e L dare ſay the anſwer of his conſcicuce 
_ $ vould be a true feſolution of he doubt. 
But, —— of his ſuperiors 


Kg of his way ?— Perhaps 3 me 
not approve of che maaning; in Which caſe, he 
muſt Arden go maten his pecferments or dealers 1 
in a ſenſe he does net mean. ——_— 
der being traplated...berween, pogo 
_ conſcience, (which, will bear to be debated with 
worse freely, chan a Biſhop, might allow), the, con- 
ſcience way be brought over ic the ide of the 
Max, and the doubt commodi y reſolyed to the 
Ki "BEEP of both parties. whenever age 
Aman, ” fas, Dr. Waterland, * « mult — A 
* very mean opinion of che underſtanding or in- 
a tegrity of his ſuperiors, to ſuppoſe that they 
« eyer can allow him to trifle at ſuch. a rate, in ſo 
* ſerious a x matter as ſubſcription :. That is to 
1 preſume upon their conſent, to put a ſenſe of his 
| own upon A diſputable Article. f 8 
And this gives me an opportunity of intro- 
* | ducing this learned Doctor's opinions upon this 
n caſe, who having treated the ** 


i's Cale of Ariav Subſcription; p. 45. 
= 5 6 « ex 
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> e profeiſe, in his well-knowh Gaſs of Arian; Sub. 
_ foription, anche lhe wrote in defence 
of it will eum y i into a noi field of tomroverly; 
nov uichim tho noted af Drs. Nir hotls and Bunnet. 
3 out where Dr; 
— Dr. : Andrhefe-Doftors 
caifiritidg] 61ivientellent church im her 
yy —— of VO SICTIGNG Hives 

„ ſenſe oh fedliprater ae 
Now theſs incerprecations; or this fente of holy 
to which we ane required to fubſeribe, 

are the chirty- ine Alucles of Religion, adopted 
3 che cumpilers 
m 1562 Phe ſenſe; therefore, put upon the 
hoty'feriptares in e 
of them is che ſeiſe of the church. Ya) 
* Rute ys Dr. Warrland, 8 
„compiler bayely confiderd;'is not ahuayn to be 
re bat {6 far only as the natural and 
roper ſignification of words, or the intention 

4 * 6F ths Tihpoſers, Dina e pon us .. 
By E069; Tuppreviend, wit” botineant | 
the m ertal impoſers, ther is, che Biſhops; they 

being the —— appointed by law to take this 

| ſubſcription ow behalf of the chatch. 
wo + Me — was teld that the Archbiſhops 
aud Biſhops; or even the legiſlature itſelf (with · 
out a new declaratory * r determine 


* Caſe of Arian Subleription, _ ; 
r p. 11. | „ by i 
N « what 


% 
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the ſenſe of the Articles is already determined 


the declaration and ſubſeription to the Articles 
being enjoined by a law, which is — -vi 
inan aui themſelves. TTL | 

In this the — obliged to ac- 


quiekce'; and, in his reply,“ would not take up- 
« on him to determine what the Biſhops or the 
« Legiſlature might. do 7. So chat by this ter- 
giverſation; the natural and proper fg niſicatian 


of words, and the intention of the impoſers, are 


throun quite out of the queſtion; and we are 
once more brought back! to the ſingle ſenſe of the 
compilers. For, if che Biſtiops: may not alter the * 
ſenſe of the Articles, in virtue of any power giyen 
them by the church, or even by the legiſlature 5 


neither may the ſubſeriher, upon pretence of 
giving a natura and proper W to the 


words. 5 87 i FLAY i 3&4 +6 wi 


« The ſenſe of the compileratand: impoſers, 


fays the Doctor, where certainly known, muſt | 
be religiouſly: obſerved, even. thaugh.the, We 5 


vere capable of another ſenſe . 
The ſenſe of the impoſers may be aan cer⸗ 


= known,” and conſequently, according to 
the Doctor, muſt always be religiouſly obſerved. 


1 Cate 2 Subſcription to the rear Antcles, Pp: 32. ho 
7 Supplement, b 4. 2 44; 4 
2 Cate of Arian Subſcription, p. 11. 


; SLY 


« whit fhall be the ſenſe of the doctrines in the 
«Articles . And he was ſo far truly told. For 


to be the ſenſe of the compilers, and no other: 
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Which. ĩ mention (not that the impoſers haye any, 
thing to do in the affair, but) to ſhew how by 
berry, when it came to his turn to plead for it, 
The-eaſe is this: The Doctor ſays, chat diver- 
« ſu. of opinions is intended 0 be-aygided with 
reſpect to points determined Among 
points determined, the Doctor reckons the doctrine 
of the Trinity: But, pleading for a liberty to 
ſubſcribe the ſeventeenth and other Articles in an 
Armini an ſenſe, he on 10 points as un- 
determined... * - 
| Whereas, by raking i in the ſenſe of the impo- 
ſers, the meaning of the Articles is determinable 
in all points; becauſe the ſenſe of the impoſers 
may be always certainly . ne 
ſenſe of the compilers may be. | 
„The Article in tlie Apoſtles Creed concern. 
ing Chriſt's deſcent into Hell, is nom unixerſally 
„ underſtood in a ſenſe probably different from 
* what the compilers of the Creed intended. ſays. - 
the learned Dr. Carte. 
« However that be,” replies Dr. Taterlang, 
« one thing is certain, that our church hath left 
that article at large, intending a latitude 3 and 
„ indulging a liberty. eee eee 
their, on ſenſe N e ARR ng 
Here, if you — out aha intention of the 
impoſers, one thing is certain, that no wandte is 


* Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 1t. 
n | h 
8 - - left 
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left to che fudſeriber of the: Aruele: the work 
hell and ers never Sgnifying any ching in tlie 
days of the compilers, Bur the place of torment. 
If the inte of the impoſerw is taken into the 
account; another thing is certain, that no liberty 
is allowed ts fubſeribers to abound in rheir = 
ſenſe; unteſs; Weaving deſerted the ſenſe of the 
compilers,” they abſolutely neglect the intention 
of the nipoſers, which may always Be certainly 

known. 
De. ik tat thc w Abe il ety 
ſaying, * that the ſenſe of the compilers and im 
« poſers may generally be preſumed" the ſamo 

20 except in ſome” very rare and particular ca 
a | 

Welk then my the impofers, in ary of rhefs 
rare and articular caſes, po againſt the known, 
or even the preſumed ſenfe Ne the compilers ? If 
they may, t Loh ſhoul& Have told us How 
they came by tlieir authority; and why the im- 
poſers may not, upon equally good grounds, de- 
ſert the compilers, in caſes neither rare nor parti 
cular * Beſides, one impbſer thay think'2Þ4t'2 rare 
and particular cafe, which to another is not fo. 
A third impoſer may have his rare and partituler 
enſes, different from them both ; and fo à fourth 
and a fifth, till the ſenſe of the compiſers is thrown 
or out of doors in Ar 


% 7 


c Cal of Arian Subloigtions p.12. Yo ix). * 
| my Dr. 


we” EW 


. 
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Dx. Waterlond, in particular, had rare and 
particular caſes of his own, upon which” he ade 
the part of an inpgſer with ao ill grace. 


Of the articles relating. to che Trinity, the 
Daley tn „their ſenſe is fixed, and bound 


pon the conſeience of every ſubſcriber, by the 
> « plain natural ſignification of the words, and 

by the known inert the compilers | and im- 

« paſers #2 > 

But of the e claüſes Ae PEE 
2 Creed, he ſays, «hat the compilers ſenſe 
* being doubtful, and the impoſers having left 
« thoſe clauſes without any expoſition, the ſub- 
* ſcrider is ar liberty to underſtand them ip ſuch 
* ſepſe as the wards will bear, and ſüch as beſt 
4 anſwers the main intent and deſign of that 
creed; and is moſt e to {eriprure 2 and 
« reaſon ©. 

The ſenſe of the ankles, ſays the Dodbor, 
concerning the Trinity, is fixed and certain. 
Who has fixed it ? Not he compilers, otherwiſe 
than by expreſſin 4 the propoſitions relatin to 
rhe Trinity, in terms which accorded with t 
own ideas. And has the compiler of the the: 
nafian Creed done either more or Teſs} with re- 
ſpe& to the damnatory clauſes? — On another 
hand, the impoſers have left thoſe clauſes without 


any at And There, I: Drago: is a 


eee . 
bid. p. 37» 


N 3 poſition 


\ 


if 
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poſition of the articles relating to the . by 
de met with? 1 0D $3230 
This inſtance.ꝰ continues the Doctor &« ig 
« nothing parallel to the caſe of the Articles 
P concerning the Trinity; whoſe ſenſe us 5 
* and certain as before ſaid.” n 


hat! is to ſay, © The ſubſcriber is vor 'x 
« « liberty to underſtand theſe Articles in ſuch 
# ſenſe, as the words will bear; or in ſuch ſenſe, 
as beſt anſwers the main intent and defign af 

« the whole ſet of Articles ; or ip ſuch ſenſe, as i is 

*« moſt agreeable to D and reaſon.” For 
in theſe circumſtances, according to the Doctor, 
conſiſts the ſpecific difference, NES the caſe 
of ſuþfcribing the damnatory clauſes in the 4tha- 

naſian creed, and the caſe of ſubſcribing the Ar- 
ticles concerning the Trinity. — And thus, klnd 
reader, © is our excellent church confirmed in 
ic her r full p power of requiring ſubſcription i to HER 
* owN sENsE of Holy Seripture.WV 


The Doctor proceeds: 5 66 Fix, in like manner 
4 the ſenſes. of the dampatory clauſes; and it 
« ſhall ſoon be proved ae every ſubſcriber 
6 « ought, 10 acquieſce in i.“ 

Having ſo on eee why us r 
what we can do- 4 Fa 
M boßoe ver will be fovell it is neceſſary, before all 
things, that he hold the catholic faith; which faith 


rome bony one do ay wohole and rr without 
"doubt 


* 
1. 0 


= 
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_ doubt be Pall periſh everlaſting. And the ca- 
tholit faith i is this. inn XY og W 
Then follows We- bee ofthe Trinity, ex- 
preſſed in the articles of the creed, whoſe ſenſe, 

the Doctor ſays, is fixed Ad certain, &. as 
above. After which _ b owe rene 
theſe clauſes. j9 F996 ! 

He therefore that bill t ee hea of 
the Trimty. And, at the cloſe of all, Thrs ig the 
catholic rms which e 4 n Were, 980 
Fully, „be cannot be ſaved,” 

"Now what is the plain, 4 es of 
theſe words? The common ſenſe of the ſubſcriber 
anſwers, that you ſhall periſh everlaſtingly, if 

you don't believe the hee doctrine "the 
Trinity,” conceptis verbis. 

No ſych thing,” ſays: the Doctor, the ws 

* are not fixed and certain; this is an ynreaſon- 
„ ably rigerdus ſenſe of them.” — Well, what 

is then to be done? Will che learned Doctor help 

us to a more commodious ſenſe? No, but he ml 

tell you how you may help yourſelf to one. 

Let any man ſhew, ſays he, what ſenſe. ic 

« js moſt reaſonable to underſtand them in; and 


the ſame reaſons (if good), ſhall ſerve to ſhow 
« that that was the ſenſe of the compiler. . 


We X thank you, good Door, And will now 

* uſe of your expedient. 1 
It is reaſanable then #0 ſuppoſe, cas! Aim 
de man, heated hy controverſy and op- 
N 4 | poſition, 


\ 
4 Fi 
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down points of artificial Theology, as articles 
faith, without any ſapport from geripture, might 


have the aſſuranoe to conſign all men to damne» . | 
tion, who-did not believe bis dotrines; fhavdg =» 


probably no other way ene eee 95 

received. | | 
No, lays Dr. Waterland, your renſags ave not 
« good. The Cregd was. written and received 
* in an enlightened_and. using age, aud;conſc- 
« quently by à perſon of great accuracy and 
46 ſolid judgment, who had his. information from 
* ſcripture; and to whom no paſſion or, Pry 
« judice, ought to be imputed.” - | 
Be it ſo; and let us go another way to work, 
The ſenſe of this Creed, and the ſenſe of the 
Articles concerning the Trinity, is one aud the 
ſame ; and is a fixed and certain ſenſe. May a 
man then diſbelieve this ſenſe ?. or put @ ſenſe of 
his own upon the Creed or the Articles, and not 
periſh evcrlaſtingly ? kf yea, 1 doubt this fixed 
ſenſe, whatever it may be as to its cathu/iciſm, 
will not turn out to be the true chriſtian faith, 
on the belief of vhich the ſeriptures way ever - 
ung life doch abſolutely depend. 


Dr. Waterland might rail againſt prevarication, 
as long, and as /oudly as he pleaſed ; but Iam 
_ very much miſtaken;*if he had not Wr oc- 
caſion for it as any of his opponents. «i 

But doctors differ; and even ſome: of che! or- 
thodox aca refuſed this gracious libepty:ef ſub- 
> ſcribing 


3 - 
* 


[| 
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2 — in wn. 
Fr rom (bo d a 8 
= Ae! had ſaid, in one of WisDe 
. of moderate Noneonformity, -« chat though 
« the $th Article intimates, chat the Achaua- 
« fan Creed ought thoroughly to be received, 
yet it does not-neceffarily follow, that it takes 
„in the ; and 1 way cherougltly re- 
3 Nin be, and 
« yet abhor the damnatory c =o 2 

„That is“ replied Mr, Fo 
« by ſabſcribingthe whole Cre ales 15 
nidulle, and not both endr. And, by packey of 
« reaſon, other men may ſubſcribe to both ad, | 

„and not tothe neee © 07/5095 * 

« Strange, fays Mr. Job gen, that fuch men 5 Is 
theſe, thould make conſeſence of ſubſcribing 
* the "liturgy, when; upon fuch ch pringples, | they 
may ſubſcribe the Maſs-book 3 

I am of opinion thar'this reflektſon concerned 
Dr. en as much within a x trifle, as Pr. 
hm | 
"RY know,” ſays Dr. Wateyland,” many 2 
* ſtrained the dannatory Clauſes to an unreaſon- 
able rigour, on purpoſe to diſparage the 
4 Creed,” — That i is, many have affirmed thar 


SS _ @% 


* 


pofitive, as the ſenſe of the Creed itfelf. Mr. 
Jobnjon is one of theſe; but had it been 2 | 


| þ Clergymans Vade Meum, Vol. i. 121, 122. 
br 1 ed, 


\ 
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ed, I would have been Mr. Jobn/on's compurga- 

tor, that he had no een to un che 
een 


0 n hi . of fixed — * 
ſenſes Dr. Waterland informs us, that “a diſ- 
* tinction ſhould be made, between ſuch Arti- 
cles as, being formed in general terms, leave 
« a latitude for private opinions, and ſuch as, 
te being otherwiſe formed, leave no ſuch lati- 
« tude 8.” 

Here the ———_ nods 
ria, by which ſd ferent formations: eighs-be 
Aiſtingniſhed from each other; © otherwiſe, his 
* opponent inſiſted, the liberty might be ex- 
© tended to every propoſition in each Article, 
« which is — of ſeveral ſenſes b. en ad 

To which the Doctor replied,“ Any certain 
indication of the impoſers meaning, is a griſe- 
« rion to fix the ſenſe of a propoſition. When 
there are neither N words, nor any other 
certain indication of the impoſer's r 
« the Article, ſo far, is left at large, and d che 

point left undetermined i. RP. 

| Surely this impoſer cannot be the Biſhop who 
; takes the ſubſcription: for every man may havea 
certain indication of the Biſhop's meaning before 
whom he ſubſcribes, if the Bithop has the uſe of 
ſpeech to convey it. The Doctor too has ac- 


. Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p 39 5 
bd Caſe of Subſcription, p. 9. 


i Supplement, p. 30. AE 
N knowledged 
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_ knowledged in this very pamphlet, that Biſhops, 
for ought he knows, may have no power to-af- 
certain the ſenſe of the Articles, Who or what 
then is this phantom of 1 1 . 
muſt we go for his meaning? | 
When Dr. Waterland allows, agg . is N 
dude left for private opinion in ſome caſes, 
and when he ſuppoſes, that ſome Articles are 
left at large, and ſome points undetermined; he 
ſhould ſeem to mean, /o left at large, and ſa un- 
determined; as to admit of different, and even con- 
 tradiftory opinions and ſenſes. ks 1-0 
For example, the opinions of the be 
and Ca lviniſti, concerning conditional and abſo- 
lute deerees, are contradifory opinions. If then 
both ſubſeribe the ſeventeenth Article, and each 
in his own ſenſe, they muſt give it two incon- 
fitent and contradictory ſenſes.” © 
Again; the opinions of Dr. — a 25 
Bennet, the one holding the proceſſion of the Holy 
Spirit (propoſed in the h Article) to be eternal, 
the other, only temporal k, ſeem to be opinions 
flatly contradictory to nh other. Would not 
Logicians ſay, that to predicate finite and infinite 
of one and the ſame ſubject, is a contradiction? 
Moveover Dr. Waterland thought (and indeed fo 
think I) that the church had determined the 
point for bim. Whereas Dr. Bennet would nat 


& Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. ꝶ060. 
2 8 allow, 


— 
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allow, I "hs" "ehurgh TIE mY 
"way. © W049 

Would a man now dae dat che Cala 
niſts and Armimans ſubſeribed the ſevantrenth r- 
ticle; and the Doctors Mater land and Bennet che 
Fifth, in ane und che fame ſenſe reſpeftivaly? | 

Yer this is what Dr. Weterload underinok 6 
Prove. « Both, ſays he, ſubſcribe to che ſame 
+ general propoſition, and doth in the ſame ſenſe; 
only they differ in the - particulars relating 40 
it; which is nat differing (ar Lza5T 17 NEED 
«* NOT BE) about the ſenſe of che Article, but 


About particulars ant contained in d. 
Hle inſtances in the Article. Ina- 


« gine the Article 8p be left in general terms. 
Both fides may ſubſcribe to the {ame general 
« propoſition, and both in the ſame ſenſe; which 
« ſenſe reaches nat to the particulars in diſpute. 
« And if. one believes predeſtination to be ab/e- 
4 Jute, and the other conditianate, this is not {an 
the preſent ſuppaſuion) diflering about be 
« ſenſe of the Article, oak in en 
* additions to .. 
Io this I anſwer. WS 

1. That eee RP Ris Yom 
have particular ideas fixed to them by the reſpec- 
tive ſubſcribers, and conſequently, if theſe are 
different or oppoſite ideas, the terms muſt be ſub- 
ſeribed, in different or oppoſite ſenſes: which, in 

this preſent caſe, reaches ſo materially to the par- 
WILL denn 


* 
I? 
\ Ct * F'Y 


* 
. 
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rieulars-in diſpure; that the Calvin has no idea 
of any | predeſtination whicls is ac abſolure.. _ 


2. Though this injenious neutrality are 
ovntventhy Article gbr ferve the turn of he 4 
oiniftr avid} Kemmnfu¹, yet it cannot, upom Dr. 
Marerland principles, be appflett ro the differ= 
ende berweett Dr. M. and Dr. Bender: For Rete, 
according to one fide; the” Ehtitdlt” Katfr defer- 
rhined. Determined what? Why concerning 2 
not contained itrthieAttide. Por, ao 
cording to Dr. Bemter, th churefr never outer 
à adds the epither brut to the word procef- 
© for? Phe chrurth then derettvines cbucern- 
ing ter mf contained im thee Article, as welf 

15 concertiityy chofe tliat are. W th, 

," Vport this. fcheme of unity, Dr. OR 

WY eh the Arians ſubſcribed in otte and the wart 
ſenſe. Thies ; all ſubſcribe the ſame g 
terms, which cou the fame K 

They differed. indeed abobt their ele = 
«ditions to the Tenſe. of che Articles; bye, bot 


about the ſenſe of the Article itſelk. 


No ſuch ring, fans. Dr. 1. 4 The * 


« concerning the H. Trinity, comained in ous 
„Public forms, are not general or indefinite, but 
« ſpecial and determinate, in the very. points in 
difference between Catholics. ; and Arians, [wz. 


« confubſtantiality, coequality,.. coeterniry, Kc. 


* and that i in As clear and ſtron words anx 
© can be deviſed.” * * * 


We 


J I. 
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Hs ſee in the next chapter, that ſome of 


eſe.ſpecial and deternimate propoſitions tions concert: 
— the Trinity, in our public forms, may be ta- 


ken in four different ſenſes. In the mean time, 


ſuffice it to obſerve, chat ihe Calvinfts are aa 
poſitive for the ſpecial and determinate ſenſe of th 
ſeventeenth Artiele, as this Doctor is. for that of 7 
the Trinitarian forms. They tell you, that for the 
deſcription of the fare of-a man, tonſigned by a 
divine decree to an inevitable lot, excluſive. of all 
conditions, na ſtronger, clearer: or more preciſe. 
| word can be deviſed, than Prede/tination: and that 
it is abſurd, and contradictory, to talk of divine 
decrees controulable by contingent conditions, 
which would make them to differ nothing, from 
human decrees. And is there, in very deed, any 
greater abſurdity i in oe tie; words conſub- 


— 0 BS  & Y' 


ſuppoſe they need. not be e applied to different | 
Beings, ſo as to imply that thoſe Beings are in 


all poflidle reſpecks abſolutely ſuch ? If ſuch qua- 

Hficarion may be admitted in any one reſpe, the 
propoſitions abovementioned are not ſpecial” and 
dererminate, any more than the 1 con- 7 


cerning Predeſtinaton. in Sata 
Thus we ſee, Dr. Waterland, by FOE , 5 


for his own Armitiian ſubſcription, unwarily let 


in the Arians at the ſame entrance, who would 
not be turned our, for all he could ſay to them, 


And, indeed, if there is prerarication an one fide, 
it 
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it cannot be helped; it is the ſame caſe on the 


ot ber. There muſt: ene latitude allowed 
to bot h, or to neither. bog 7 9497) tial 


Fe Misses rpridioigates Dr; Water land, who 
very well knew that ſubſeription to the Articles, 
is not à term of i lay-commanion, but of miniſte- 
rial acceptance 5 or, in other words, a conditiom 
upon which miniſterial truſts and privileges are 
conferred; ſhould admit of the leaſt latitude itt 
ſubſcriptions. For what. are. theſe. miniſteriak 
truſts? Is not one of them a truſt to preach. the 
word of God, according to the interpretation ß 
the church of Eugland, ſpecified. in the xxxix Ars _ 
ticles? If theſe interpretations are exhibited im 


theſe Articles in terms ſo general, as to admit of 


different ſenſes, how ſhall any man be able to ene- 
cute his truſt} till he ſhall be informed wliichf of 
theſe ſenſes is the ſpeciſie doctrine of the church 
of England? If the compilers of the Articles r 
the other band, intended that two men, might 
raiſe two different doctrines, from one and the 
ſame propoſition'in the Articles, of whit uſe was 
this teſt or Where wis tlie common ſenſe of 
eſtabliſhing it? The trath'of the caſe ben, is just 151 
as the Biſhop of Briſtet hath ſtated ir, iti 8 | 
noted ſermon” on ſubſcriptions. © © Every one 

ſays his Lordſhip, who ſubſcribes the Articles ; 
« of Reli gion, 18 thereby engage, not only 

* not, to diſpute, or contradi& them; but bis 


e 0s 
pr ce. 


1 ſubſcription 


8 
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Alis fabſeription amounts to an apprdbution of, 
nnd an; aſfant 10 the truth of the doctrines 
* therein contained, in the very ſenſe [in] which 
Ihe compiler are ſuppoſed ta have undenſtood 
_ * them,” And accordingly bis kord{liipy very 
_ conſiſtently (with what /e diy in another queſtion); 
defends the churek of Euglund, in the exerciſe of 
her rigbt to obtrude; her own intarpretations of 
ſeripture re F to ihe excluſion: of 
; 4h others: - Wi 236116! 8 {91 
Te. Gaunch champione'f” the-church/of Zag- 
Ind know perfedly well that this is a trub ro⸗ 
Preſentation, bot of ihe originai intention of the 
church, and the actual intention of the law. Aud 
accordingly, forbſeting thatit mighe-be abjefted; - 
that this power of fixing arid: obtruding her o 
interpretations of ſcripture upon her ſons; is ra- 
ther more than a proteſtant church gughs to pre · 
dend to, they have prepared an anſwer, which, 
upon the ſuppoſition; of ſuch 2 latirude as, iy 
| conitended for, would be utterly impertinent, 
Here, ſay: they, is no ingaition, no 2 5 0 
in the caſe. The church of England compels no 
man e "Oe ors n 3 


«of 9 5 teachers . 
enough of all conſcience, if, by his is ts 
many an honeſt, pious, and learned man is re- 
duced to ſtarve: which has been the caſe with 


e RT _ 
1 Rational Inquiry, p. . 
Dian! om 
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ſome, and; but for this happy invention of ala. 


titude, would hare bows oo JE WER great 

; nk Wore? 1797 2 5 
But, by Dr. Sebbing's leave, this 17550 all the 
buſineſs.” For, when the church hath turned the 
poor man adrift, it may be, ſome body might 
take him in, if he could but give a good reaſon 
why be did not comply with the church. In theſe = 
caſes, no reaſon is comparable to the true ne- 
which would be, that he could not in conſcience 
ſubſcribe the xxxix Articles, as he did not believe 
them to be agrecable to the word of God. But 
here the church lays her hands on him with a 
vengeance. For by uttering an excuſe to this ef- - 
fect, he incurrs excommunication zpſo facto; that 
Is (according to Lyndwood null homints miniſte- 
rio interventente ; and is not to be reſtored, but 
only by the Archbiſhop. 


By this excommunication, the courteous reader 
may be pleaſed to know, that no. more happens 
to the od mortal, than that he. is deprived 
of the communion; his perſon ſequeſtered from 
the conyerſation and ſociety of the > faithful (mean- 
ing all who are not excommunicate); and if his 
conſcience ſhould not become more tractable 
within forty days, he may be committed to priſon 
by the King's writ de excommunicato c — 
where he muſt lie and rot till he recants; for the 
Archbiſhop himſelf cannot abſolve him, till after 
repentance and revocation of his wicked error. 


8 
1 
, 
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y 


All this While, the church of Eugland en -— = 


mat lo fubſeribe: That is to fay; ſhe does not force 
the pen into his hand, and oblige him to figy hie 
name & caups de baton.” Bur — let us bleſs God . 


for the lenity of the civii Magiſtrate ho, as 


the rev. Dr. Fortin obſerves, is of excellent uſe 


in preventing us from doing one another aux 
* bedily harm.” For, that the church of England 


; is at all out of conceit with any part, either of 
her doctrine or diſcipline, does by no meang ap-. 


pear by ſome late 2 idications of her Judg-" 1 


ment herein 8. 


Thus ſtands the real babe fact; and Pyabt . 


enough i it is to make men glad of any ſabrer- 5 


fuges and expedients of latitude, even thoſe nar! 


row ones of Dr. Waterland.” But, alas! we fee © 


1100 
LCA 


by the conceſſions the Doctor himſelf was oblig- 
ed to make, that we are of courſe brought back 


to the ſingle ſenſe of the compilers; the only ſenſe 


indeed eſpouſed by, or legally authenticated in- 
the church of England. An hard neceſhry uport” - 
ſo orthodox a ſon of the church, either to be ob» _ 


liged to prevaricate with the naughty Aria, rr 


to be diſowned by his venerable mother, as none” | 
n 1 


of her legitimate offspring. 


« If, inſtead of excuſing a fraudulent ſubſcri- . 


* prion, ſays the Doctor, on the foot of human 


* infirmity, (ineps yet is too foft a name for 8 
e 

2 See the Convocation's Addreſs, 17544 candid. 

that the church of England hath na equal. 


« endeavours 


us cr SI En 19 


« endeavours are uſed to defend it upon prinei = 
« 7 and to fupport it by rules of art; it concerns 
ery honeſt man to look about him. For 
* 1 is fo vile and ſhameful but may be ſet 
« off with falſe colours, and have a plauſible turn 
« given, it, by the help of arts and ſubtil⸗ 
« ties 0, 

1 javwada 8 to think, chat thi wiſe PEA. 
reflection concerned Dr. Waterland, no leſs than 
thoſe for whoſe more immediate uſe he intended 
it. All of them were made ſore by ſubſcription. 
All of them wanted, and all of them applied, the 
plaiſter of quirks and ſubtilties, in their turn. 

A man of principle will never be driven to 
make uſe of quirks and ſubtilties, till be finds 
himſelf bound to ſome unreaſonable and unright - 
eous conditions. And they who defire ſuch 
quirks and ſubtilties ſhould not be made uſe of, 
ſhould be careful, not to lay ſnares, or tumbling - + 
blocks, in the way of honeſt men, that they may 
be under no temptation to prevaricate. 

A good and conſcientious. Chriſtian, in matters 
of practice, can do little harm by his miſtaken 
opinions. If they have no evil influence upon 
his own, life and converſation, others cannot be 
far miſled by them. And it is a very poſſible 
caſe, that ſuch a one may be a more edifying 
teacher, irh reſpect to thoſ, e points which are of 


* Caſe, xc. p. 4. 4 | 
US. -: the 
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the utmoft importance, and concerning Which 
few men are liable to err, than he who is warm- 
ed with the moſt ſublimed ſpirit of orthodoxy. 


Letſuch a one alone to follow his conſcience, 
and he will be fincere, faithful and diligent in 
diſpenſing the word of God, according to his beſt 
information. But if you have a mind to make 
a knave of him, you cannot take a more eſſectual 
method, than to contrive teſts for his diſputable 
opinions, with which he cannot comply without 
quirks and, ſubtilties; and with which if he 
does not comply, you deprive him of the means 
of getting his bread, in the only ** he is quali- 
fied to earn it. 1 r i tie 0 le 
Upon the whole; we hdd now fſeen::that 
every ſyſtem of AP is, in ſome particular 
or other, exceptionable to every one, but the 
particular perſon who invents it for his q uſe. 
It is not poſſible this ſhould be the caſe if the 
compilers of the Articles had really intended a 
latitude, or the laws concerning ſubſeription had 
left room for it. Biſhop. Burnet plainly, ſaw that 
ſubſcribers were bound to the ſingle ſenſe of the 
compilers before His Majeſty's Declaration wasiſ- 
ſued, which, by the ſaid Biſhop, was underſtood 
to admit of ſubſcription in any literal and, gram- 
matical ſenſe, even though it ſhould be different 


from. and even contradiftory to, e ed 
* ons E. 
and grammatical ſenſe. * 


D But, 
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But, ſays Dr. Waterland, — * His-{Majeſty's] 
e is, that every ſubſeriber ſubmit to the 
Article in the plain and full meaning thereef, in 
the literal und grammatical. ſenſe. What is 
the plain and full meaning, more than ons mean- 
ing? or is the one plain and full meaning, two 
* contradiftory: meanings? Could it de for the 
Honour of the Article, or of the A to ſay 
4 this 2. No —. pe | ” 1%. one. 

; And 6 dee — — Biſhop: Burnet's 
ſcheme of Latitude, as ir reſts upon this/Decla-. 
ration: But then, Dr. Waterland could work ano- 
ther ſcheme out of it for his own uſe, by making 
the plain-and full meaning, to ſignify a general 
meaning, excluſive of ali particular ſenſes; — till, 

wanting to plague and ſtarve the Ariant, he 
found qut, that the ſenſe of the Articles relating 
to che Trinity, was not ae but pecial. parti- 

rr deler mina. 8 har „ . 

If the ſubject were not ket e one might (| 
Bud abundant matter of mirthful entertainment, 
in the quirks. and ſubtilties of rheſe eminent Doc- 
tors. But ſhould we laugh at them, no doubt 
but we ſhould! be told, that we wounded tlie 
church and religion through their ſides, "We 
ſhall; therefore content ourſelves with recom- 

mending to them to conſider, how far this xidi- 
culous {elf-contradifting caſuiſtry may have been 
inſtrumental in giving diffenters a contempiible 
opinion of our church and her diſcipline, and in 
"AT our haly religion itſelf (though in reali- | 

1 ty 


» 
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ch it has nothing to do, either with the caſuiſts 
neee | 

I do not doubt, but ſome perſons will be curi- 

| i dw how it was poſſible for men ſo-fa- 

— nr who were ſo learned, 
ee eee al: and 

t they were driving the ſame nail, 

e Ou inconſiſtent, not only 

7 We ſhall have che leſs reaſon to be ſurprized ac this, 'when 

| ve doly weigh a reflection of the excellent Pr. upon 


ſons paiuges of een ( ie have here,” ore A reſt 
able writer, another proof, that the chan oe of religion was 
; « continually, upon all occafions, repreſen as hazardous to 
« the ſtate. And we may farther obſerve, that no religion 
tc can be ſo abſurd and unreaſonable, eſpecially auler it bas 
« been eftabliſbed, and of a. long time, that will not find wen 


of good abilities, not only ta palliate and excuſe, but alſo to. 
« approve and juſtify ab decoy: its abſurdities.” 


60 val emoluments of the — — 

« ſeriptions, theſe uſeful miniſters, as » th are called, will 
« make no complaint of their being under the dilemma , 
« either ſubſcribing to our articles, or of not enjoying the li 
«« herty of preaching the goſpel.” Legal Empluments habe, I 
conjecture, as faſt hold upon orthodox, as heretical ſpirits; 
and one might ſay with equal truth and juſtice, * Takeaway the 
legal emoluments from the miniſtry, and though you leave 
«« ſubſcriptions, few would be at the, pains to defend them. 
Zeſimus indeed appears to have been diſintereſted, but be Ws a 
a bigoted pagan, a poor ſuperſtitious creature, d Dx. 
Bentley called him. It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
legal emoluments in poſſeſſion, and ſlill greater in expectation, 

may ſharpen a dulliſh genius, and give portions of apprehenſion 
and abilities, on /ome ſubjeQs, even where nature has denied 
them on all others.  , 

with 


dk other, but even with themſelves? Let 


ſuch curious inquirers know then, that all theſe 
experienced workmen were endeavouring to re- 
ſtrong holds and partition walls, which it was the 
deſign of the Goſpel to throw On and to level. 
An attempt of this Tort could hardly be nwre 
agreeable to the Divine will, than the building at 
Babel, And no marvel that the Craftfinen ſhould 
meet with the like ſuceefs. That is to ſay, that 
their language ſhould be confdunded, and ren- 
dered unintelligible both to each other, and to all 
vhs are otherwiſe concerned to underſtand ir.” 
Its true, theſe particular Doctors are all gone 
off the ſtage. But they have left plenty of diſ- 
ciples behind them, who affect to ſpeak the 82 
gon of their reſpective maſters. And it is 
rain; that, while our ſubſcriptions'conrinne upon 
io preſent 18 there will de no end of ar- 


ober; and, if * of words — 
which every Chriſtian miniſter may ſub- 
ide Willingly, and with a good confeience, let 
us join in a petition to the legiſlature, that the 
expedient propoſed, not long ago, in one of our 
Monthly pamphlets, may receive the fandtion of 
law; namely, that the affair of ſubſeripᷣtion ſhould 
henceforth be conſidered in no other light, than 
as An Office of infurante for our reſpedtive prefet- 
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4 . Examination of the Sentiments and 
| Reafonings of thoſe Writers who have-pleaded 
for a Latitude” in ſubſcribing to the Articles 
and Liturgy of the Church of England, upon 
3 the Suppoſition that every. Proteſtant Church 
muſſt act conſiſtently with, its e # tet 
and n n Liberty. «+; 
& v7 2 nnn 
1 7 now Ang, not . wichour regret, upon 
4. the moſt diſagreeable part of my undertaking, 
namely, that of declaring, and giving reaſons for 
my diſſatisfaction with ſuch arguments, as the 
"fons of truth and liberty have offered, by way of 
juſtifying, their compliance with the church in 
this demand of een to Her Liturgy and 
Articles. 840 MO vj 10 4: . 

When we conſider dhe irrelltible Ga _ 
perſpicuity of that reaſoning, by which ſome. of 
. theſe worthies (when debating the queſtion con- 
cerning church- power in the abſtract) have de- 
monſtrated the unreaſonableneſs of that demand, 

as well as the inconſiſtency of it with the pro- 
feſſions of every Proteſtant church, one cannot 
but lament, that, to the laurels they gained in 
that diſputation, they did not add the glory of 
becoming confeſſors to their, own principles, and 
of rather declining che aflueüce of a plentiful 
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income, or the figure of a ſuperior ſtation, than 


accept of theſe emoluments on conditions, which | 


muſt have been impoſed ee 2 


violence to their inclinations. e 

It is true, ſome of theſe M l that * the 
« reaſonableneſs of conformity to the church of 
= England is perfectly conſiſtent with the rights 
« of private judgment 5. But they muſt only 
mean, of their oum private judgment. For it is 
well known, that others who diſſent from the 
church of England, are clearly juſtified in ſuch 
diſſent, upon thoſe very principles which theſe 
conforming writers have laid down; and conſe- 
quently, the nontonformity of the one is juſt as | 
reaſonable as the conformity of the other. On the 
other hand, it is equally well known, that the 
moſt eminent and ſucceſsful defenders of our 
church · eſtabliſhment, are they who have attacked 
theſe principles of liberty, and have proceeded 


upon the ſuppoſition that the private judgment 


of individuals ought to give way to the authority 


of the church; being well aware chat, if theſe 
theories of Chriſtian liberty are allowed to ſtand 
upon a firm foundation, it would be impoſſible 


to vindicate the church of England, with reſpect 
to the particulars of her conſtitution.” And there 


fore I muſt own, 1 never could ſee how the au- 


thors and defenders of theſe theories could make 
their conformity conſiſtent with the enjoyment 
N Dr. 7 5 Anker to Rogers Win ind lavifible Church 


of 
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of their rights of private judgment; orherwiſe - | 
than by ſuppoſing that it might be reaſonable for 
them to ſubmit to conditions, n 18 Wien | 
enable in the church to impoſe. 
In the mean time; their e bew jong 
and loudly accuſed them of prevarication, in 
complying with the church; which, whether the 
accuſation be juſt: or not, has certainly taken 
much from the influence they might have had, 
both with the true friends of Chriſtian 
and the partial and prejudiced retainers to church 
power. On which account it has been a great 
misfortune to the preſent generation, and will be 
a greater to the next, that theſe gentlemen did 
not ſtand alobf a little longer, till they had tried 
at leaſt what conteſſions the church would have 
made them, rather than have wanted their ſer- 
vices, which, under all diſadvantages, have ow 
= great an honour and ornament to her. 
What might not the firmneſs of an Haler and 
a Chillingworth formerly, or more lately of u 
Clarke or an Headley, have obtained for us by this 
time? Which of us all, abuſed and vilified as 
theſe men have been, by bigors of different claſ- 
ſes, would have wiſhed to have ſeen chem in 
another communion ? And who is he that will 
affirm; the church eſtabliſned has loſt nothing by 
depriving theſe champions of the power of add- 
ing to their victories over the ſpiritual ryranay . 
of Rome, a complete and ſolid vindication Wo her 


cn doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip? $101 
But 


A 
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But that daꝝ is paſt and, gone .bey« 


| "with his.cald, cfm rep ng — 


men N left aheir principles to thoſe among ws, 


who arg-indlined to. Prafit by.them. ... From zheſe 
_ - principles, compared with their prattice, we.can- 


not but zudge they were under ſome {mall con. 
ſtraint, zouching the ſujet now in hand, Au 
if it ſhould be found, upon, à fair exammation, 
that, for the ſake of preſerving the appearancenf 
conſiſtency, they have ſet their apologies for ;{ub- 

ſeribing in a li ght which has thrqmn back the real 


truth into ſhade. and Obſcurity; it is hut juſtiee = 


ro bring it once more forward. to public vie if 
haply a circumſtance in our diſcipline, Which bas 
more op, leſs turned to gur reproach, with Diſſen- 

ters of all denominations, may at length be eithar 
= diſcarded, or put into à condition fit to be 
owned by. aj DOE AO and ge Proxeſiane 


among. g, MA - 311.37 $3 453+ 101137 5; Wb 


The — with Dr. Waterland, concern- 
ing whar he thought fit to call. Arian ſubſcription, 
took its xiſe, it ſeems, from ſome paſſages in Dr. 
Clarke's Introduction to his Scripture-dodtrine of 


the Trinity, wherein that learned and excellent 


perſon (conſcious that che contents of his þook 
would hardly be thought to agree with, the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of the church) thought proper to 
apprige his readers, that the church of England 
did not mean more by ſubſcription, nor require 
more of ſubſcribers, than that they ſhould, con- 
n their opinions to the true ſenſe 2 

K Cc 
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the inveſtigation of which ſenſe, he ſuppoſes, was 
by the church left to the ſubſcriber himſelf; 
«otherwiſe, that the church muſt bo honfifien 
"rb her own plain and repeated declarations, | 
With Dr. C/arke therefore we ſhall begin, the 
e Dr. Clarke's reaſonings upon this ſubject 
have prevailed with ſome to comply with the 
-ehurch's ſubſcription, who are now ready to own 
that they think thoſe reaſonings ine for 
Their juſtification. ' _ tr 
The Doctor's ſtate of the caſe then.i briefly 
this: At the Reformation, religion began to 
© recover, in a great meaſure, out of the great 
Lo „ Apoſtacy: when the doctrine of Chriſt and his 
« Apoſtles'was again declared to be the only rule 
of truth, in which were contained all things 
© neceflary to faith and manners. And had that 
declaration con/tantly'bzen adhered to, and human 
authority in matters of faith been diſclaimed in 
„ kEEDS, as well as in WORDS, there had been 
poſſibly no more ſchiſins in the church of God, 
„nor diviſions of any conſiderable moment 2 
„ mong Proteſtants. But, though contentious 
* and uncharitableneſs have prevailed in Practice, 
yer (thanks be to God): the root of ' unity: Rath 
* continued amongſt us; and the feriprure hath 
8 univerſally been declared to be the only rule of 
truth, a ſufficient guide bork in faith and prat- 
« tice ; and thoſe Who differ in opinion, have 
« done ſo only becauſe each party has thought 
« their own opinion founded in ſetipture 5 un 
« men 
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men are fequired to receive things becauſe, 
« and only becauſe, they are found — 
« quently in 1d other ſenſe than [that] wherein 
they are found) in the holy ſeriptures. Where- 
fore, in any queſtion of controverſy concerning 
« matter of faith, Proteſtants are obliged. (for 
the deciding of it) to have recourſe to no other 
authority nen but Ne of: mes", . 
« only b.. 

This is ſpecioas: And FOG as 1 cata, 
when, by this deduction of particulars, the Doctor 
ſeemed to me to be fairly entitled to his confe- 
quence, which is, that a man may honeſtly ſub- 
ſcribe the thirty- nine Articles of the church of 
England, accommodated to the ſenſe of ſeripture, 
as he himſelf underſtands it. And certainly 
words and oaths cannot diſclaim human authority, 
in matters of faith, with more vehemence and 
preciſion, whether on the part of the church, or 
ſome of her moſt eminent doctors, than is done 
in the citations that follow this repreſentation. 

But, upon having recourſe to theſe paſſages 
upon a ſecond occaſion, a ſudden queſtion forced 
itſelf upon me; and would take no denial; viz. 
How ſtand the DEEDs in the church of England? 
Theſe worDs indeed are plain ; but is there no- 
thing in the ads and deeds of this church; which 
W theſe are een And are Ws 


 Invodu wo Sah. Dog. of th nu 12 „ ne 
it, X- 
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1 which direktly unfuy what is fu 
in theſe?" Why: yes. It wilt be found upon eg. 


mination, that the pEEDs of the church of Bg 


| vetÞal-deelararions of the Proveſtanr religion wy 


be ſome outward reſpect paid to them. 
| Met, it is true, are required to receive Wann 
fur no other given cauſe, and upon no other de 


clared\ authority, than becauſe they are found in 
ſcripture, and in no other ſenſe but that in which 
they are ſaid to beſo found. But, in fact, We 

are allowed to receive theſe. things in no other 


ſenſe, than that in which the church declares ſhe: 


hath found them herſelf; which is ſometimes a 
ſenſe, that che perſon obliged to receive it is not 
able to find, let him ſearch for it with ever ſo 


much capacity and diligence. So that, though 


Proteſtants are obliged by their original princi- 
ples to adhere to no other authority whatever 
than that of the ſcripture; yet, by coming under 


poſterior engagements and ſtipulations with the 


church of England by law eſtabliſhed, and parti- 


cularly by acknowledging: that this church hath 
authority in controverſies of faith, they are obliged 


to take her interpretations of ſcripture, not only = 


in preference to, but in excluſion of their own. 
Dr. Waterland indeed ſays, © that no man is 


« required by the church to ſubſcribe [that is, to 
I | receive 


hene are very plain and ſtrong on the ſide of h. 
man authority, diſclaiming in their turn theſe 


ing them in ſome beer where there ſeems to 
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« receive things} againſt his conſcience, or in a4 
2 e e ee, | 


ture . «$81 4 D 4 


Thar wifi if bt n 


to ſubſcribe in the church's ſenſe, as thinking 


that ſenſe not agreeable ta ſcripture, he may let 


ſubſcribing alone, unte wor 5 or puniſh- 


ment. 


But Dr. Waterland ki very well, and ſo ad 2d 
Dr. Clarke too, that ſuch a one refuſing to ſub- 
{cribe, or to receive. things in the church's ſenſe, * 


would be underſtood, in that inſtance, to decline 

any engagements with the church, and, in ſo do- 
ing, to forfeit all the advantages that would have 
accrued from his compliance ; 1 which may happen, 
to be his whole livelihood. | 


Dr. Vaterland could not mean, that the church 


cenſures no man for ſubſcribing in a ſenſe which. = 
he thinks agreeable to ſcripture, but contrary to 
the church's ſenſe. For he himſelf bath ſhewn 


the contrary, eſpecially where ſuch ſubſcriber 
arows his own ſenſe, And, with reſpect to other 


caſes, the Doctor obſerves very pertinently, _ 
The connivance and toleration of ſuperiors at 
* offences does not take away the guilt of ſuch. . 

v offences #.” The preſcribed form of ſubſcrip- 
tion plainly ſuppoſes the man who ſets. his name 


. 
© Ibid. p. 44. 
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210 THE CONFESSIONAL. 
to it, to ſubſcribe in the church's ſenſe. And 
what occaſion or what room have ſuperiors either 
to exerciſe or declare any cenſures, When the 
ſabſcriber ſigns his name quietly and 
to the preſcribed form, without laying a Blade 
againſt it? 
Dr. Clarke ſays, * IE tradition, i care- 
« leflneſs, or miſtake, have put a ſenſe upon hu- 
man forms, diſagreeable to ſcripture, a man is 
* indiſpenſably bound not to underſtand or re. 
ceive them in that ſenſe ©.” 
That is, indiſpenſably bound in conſcience. Tru 
But if that miſtalen ſenſe is not barely put there 
by a private and miſtaken man, but bound upon, 
and incorporated with the human form, by public 
authority, this not under/tanding it, or not receiv- 


ing it, will juſt amount to not ſubſcribing it. 
The church,” ai, th Dt r,“ hath 10 
« legiſlative authority f.“ We agree to this 
likewiſe. Biſhop Hoadley, and before him St. 
Paul, have proved it beyond the poſſibility of 
an anſwer. But, in this caſe of ſubſcription, the 
queſtion is not what power the church hath of 
right, but what power ſhe exerciſes. It is very 
poſſible for a man to wave or to give up his 
rights, whether civil or r religious, to an 
authority, 

Every man,” ſaith Dr. Clarke, & that, for the 
« ſake of peace and order [let me add, or for 2 
© IntroduR. p. xxiii. ie 
f Apud Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 21. 
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< niaintenance3},' afletits to, or makes uſe of, hu- 
man forte, is eb/iged tg: reconcile and under- 


«ſtand them 5hifach-a ſenſe only as appears; w 
him to he conſiſtent with: the doctrine of ſcrip- 


« tare ; 6therwiſe he parts with his Obriſtianity, | 


for the ſake of a civil and political religion 8. 

The Doctor means} roliged: in eonfeietice, l 28 
a Proteſtant. But, ſuppoſe he cannot recbncile 
and undeiſtand: theſe human forins in ſuch fenſe 
only, or evtn at all, (which is not an ĩtupaſſible 
caſe); what is he obliged to then d May not 
ſuch a man, as the cafe is here put, be gligen ſo 


to underſtand, reconcile, and aſſent to Pope Pius's 


creed, or a e N dan Me fee 
conſidera tions? bh ni nn 
But the 8 Wenn This: Proteſtant 


churches; ought not to employ human powers to 


eltabliſh religion upan civil and pqlitical princi- 
ples, nor ought conſcientious Chriſtians to receive 
their religion..ſo eſtabliſiad. Bur; if Proteſtant 
churehes. ſo called, have done this, and approved 


by deeds what they have diſclaĩmed in-wards,they 


have left the conſſſtent Chriſtian no option, but 
either to comply with choſe churches upon civi 
and Political Fincher to Aelig c e 
connexion with them. 

To what Dr. Clarke Lig Introdubt, P- fi) 
concerning the declaration of the church in the 
ſixth, twentieth, and twenty-firſt Articles, as giv- 
ing countenance to his ſcheme of cen ; 

t Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 23. g bi 

; P . Dr. 


umount to no more, than that nothing is to be 


n 
* 1 
2 r e 
Yo > eee. Bok 
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Dr. Waterland anſwers, * That theſe declaration 


received, but what is agrecable to ſcripture. 
And for this very reaſon the church require: 
* ſubſcription i in ber own ſenſe, becauſe ſhe judges = 
n other ſenſe to be agreeable to ſcripture,” 
This is indeed giving the church but a very 
indifferent character, repreſenting her as in/muat- 
ing one thing, and meaning another. But, if it is 
na true character, who can help it? Theichurch, 
perhaps, might ſuppoſe, that the ſcripture couli 
never be more accurately interpreted, than ſhe 
had interpreted it in her Articles. Be that bow 
it would, her own interpretation of it in theſe 
Articles, is the only one ſhe admits of, excluſive 
of all other ſenſes, And therefore Dr. Waterland 
is fairly entitled to his ooncluſion, „If any judge 
that the chureh's own ſenſe is not __ 

to ſcripture, let them not ſubſcribe.” . 
When in the public forms,” ſays. Dr. Clarks, 
« there be (as there generally are) expreſſions 
« which, at fitſt fight, look different ways, it cant 
not be but men muſt be allowed to interpret 
what is obſcure, by that which ſeems o * 

* more plain and ſcripturali.” . 

Another advocate on the Game ide . 
this matter thus: © Unleſs this liberty be allowed” 
(i. e. the liberty of ſubſcribing the Articles in 
any ſenſe the words will bear, and in which a 

\ » Caſs of Arian Subſcription, p. _ | ny 
i Ibid. p. 26, » hf. 8 
6 may 
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my be reconciled to (the fubſeribirs: Hs 


1 of ) 
ſcripture, and, to the öther abthorlzed* forms of 


the church), © no bbdy can fubſeribe the es. 


5 7 ene and L of the church 1 ning 


at all; there are ſeveral thin fn, bs 

Ke] ir taken in the moſt. A- 
« wadld one another k. — 

No matter for that; hs you u ſubſcribe the ein, 
maſt be ho. PS. or who cat give. You 5 
liberty. you genre? Not the e Biſhops, : nor eyen 
the Legillature withotit a new law; and then 
wry y no private man has the power to tate this 
rty of himſelf. * Ne o man, 5 ; Phileleutherus, 
a einen this liberty can fübfletbe Gr public | 


_ * forms.” __ Without what liberty | ? Why the li- 


berty of 7 reconciling contradiftions, Did Phileleu- 
therus conſider to what this liberty may amount? 
What is there that, with this liberty, 5 man cannot 
ſubſcribe? Might not the thoſt crude ſyſtem of 
Paganiſmi be made good Chriſtian divinity, by 
putting a Heſs obvious Tents upon it? 

Let us ſee how Dr, Waterland proy iides agaiaſt 
this inconyemence. * Sometime fa s he, (in 
our public forms) the Father is only God ; 
* oftener all three. Sometimes lub of the perſons 
« are introduced, in 2 ſubordination bf order to the 

« frft. At other times, their perfect equality of 
* nature“ (which, by the way, e all forts 


x Edliy on — Pine nat 
* 43. 


- * 2 — | ks: 1 
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V and .deatly Pro. 


% th a pas, 


Ke *% getz 5 
order, nen 29 
ace, are ade e Wd. 


1 5 ER Vs 1 Pi them, . bjcfted N 4 Dr, 

de, An eee, 5 N e 

ke hpaye i, 1 Kt is Gaf aly an hd ce 1 3 

1 hecauſe e For gon Gor 7 75 or "ai then "Ind 
Pafläges in our lic forms, XE! 

4 11 5 hey peak be oY In cobfe 5 5 

45 hi ch, Dr. Waterland i s for r Putting 2 * 7 99857 


15 0 pe upon. "thoſe ee W h ſcem en, a} 24 
bobs 6 the God: 


to e a Perfect equal ty i in 


Nauk thi ig ridiculous fo i of Wattle 
haye gone 5 with te. Clatke and his | s par 
By no 1 And yet they roceed u 
ſame F py; they \ would put a E. Bult 

t 


en 7 upon the pa ſfages which affirm a. perfect, 
equality; nam 1 becauſe the plain W doc- 


trine of a 7 ſubordination of nature, REQUIRES this 
leſs obvious feilt to be put upon thoſe Pallages. 

that all may be clear and confi}tent.. 3 

"Har wh bees not that all.theſe feperal "(cnfes 
are. c in our public forms? Who. ſecs 
not that, 1 ag u the eye of the law, ang in the inen 
tion of tlie church, every ſubſcriber ſublcribes ta 
them all? And conſequently, that in ſubſcribing, 
Dr. Waterland was an Arian, and Dr. Clarke an 
Th. 


At ha- 


Vaterland Caſe, &c. p. 30, 31. 
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Athgnaſuat, as 2 as they x 
itenr far s ts, fefpecivet by ub i 


J. ope wo 1 all 55 1 5 en L 0 93 ll 1 
have ſeep, tend only © to Prove, tha 55 W ub — aa 
cointtion Tenſe, 


reaſon, and common ju ce, Al ne 


ſuch! BEN things ought not erte 1 


BS 


poſed” on Chriſtians in Prote Ar it. 
which e and others have, done Wh 4} 
precilip on n and, perfpiculty. Aut * bu 94 
bach be been able toſhew, that ſa Aging 1175 
impoſed. "Dx. Cert, indeed, 20 as ood a5 Uh 
felled the ta, 1 in . ae 


ath Re OR 1 


concerning 1 the ex| eciedey of a vie 
eccleſiaſtical forms. „For if all t theſe] Abe 
aſcating to.and 75 eribing theſe, 1 855 are give 
and may be honeſtly and 1 conſcrentiqu[ſy ta Aken, Me 
occaſion for a Rees, or, in other w ord for al- 
terin theſe, forms, nnot be o ery pxeſſin 
he ve benen . 1 5 8 | 
"The next advocate for this liberty and ] latitude 
in our ſubſcriptions, is the acute writer. of The 
Ca aſe of Subſcriptions Ne. in apſwer to Dr. Water- | 
land f Caſe of Arian. Subſcription, But as this | 
Gentleman argues chiefly from Dr. Waterlang's 
conceſſions, and from that in particular . 
imports that ſame of the Articles are left inderer- 
minate, chere! is not much 1 in his pampblet which 


i - Commonly ſuppoſed to be Dr. ie. | * * 


P 3 . has 


8 


1 


| have the validity of à royal Declaration Whitr 
Would be its dperation?: Juſt the ſame withithi 


offices of truſt or power in the reign of James Il. 
The title of theſe Articles was recognized in the 
Act of the 13th of Elizabeth, And that title fer 
F forth, that they were agreed upon for the prevent - 
ing diver fities of opinions, and conſequently, for 
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© ka not already fallen under our votice;”" Souls 
, tings however, deſerve our küktden arne een 


The firſt remarkable occurrence in chis f 


ne is the great ſtreſs that is Jad upon 
King Charles T's Declaration, Which gave *the 
laticudinarian Gibſerihers the firſt hint of ger 
Titeral, and grammatical ſenſes. It has: been 


royed before, that this ou th is of no manner 
Wo validity. But ſuppoſe i it, for the reſent, to 


of King James I's Declaration for liberty Co- 
ſcience: which went upon the pretence, that there 
was a power in the Crown to diſpenſe with the 


Statute-Law of the land. The xxxix Articles in 
j Charles Ps time had as ſtrong a ſtatute on their 


ſide, as any of thoſe which excluded Papiſts from 


the preventing of all general, literal, or gramma- 


tical ſenſes, which admitted diverſities of opinions. 
King Charles's Declaration then, which is under- 
ſtood to have introduced theſe ſenſes, and thereby 
to have allowed of diver/ities of opinions, was juſt 
As ſubverſroe of the ecclefiaſtical, as King James's 


was of the ciui / conſtitution. I have indeed ſadd 
elſewhere, that I do not underſtand the Declara- 


tion before che Articles in this light. Loffer this 


therefore 


= T4 
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therefore only as an argument ad haminem, Which 
might have put this ingenious perſon to ſome 
trouble to vindicate-his Revolution · principles, of 
which he was known to bes. r- 
ceſsful aſſertor. u in 

What he ſays from. Fuller's Churdh-Hiſtory or 
2 is ſomething (and but very little) more 
conſiderable. It concerns Rogers Expoſition of 
the xxxix Articles. Some Proteſtants, accord- 
ing to Fuller, conceived it preſumption for any 
private miniſter to make himſelf the mouth of 
the church, to render her ſenſe in matters of 
* ſo high concernment. Others were offended, 
© chat he {Rogers] oonſined the charitable lati- 
tude, formerly allowed in theſe Articles; the 


compoſers whereof, provideutly foreſeeing dif- 


« ferences: of - opinions. purpoſely couched the 


Articles in general terms, &c. u.“ 


Now, I would deſire to e 
in this cenſure. extraordinary? or what there is 
in it that affects Rogers's Expoſition, more than 


the ſentiments of particular readers affect any 
other new book that is publiſhed? aud wed 


nen any expoſition of theſe Articles? ? 
Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his den tie 


gives us an account of the ill reception hi- Ex- 


poſition met with among ſome church - of · Engiaud 


n Caſe of Subſer, daes be. p. 34. See this fancy of Dr. 
Fullers effectually overthrown in a pamphlet intituled, Remarks 
on the Rev. Dr. Powell's Sermon in Defence T p- 
46. e. 4. C printed for Millar, 1758. 

P 4 | men, 
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men, and records an attempt to cenfuvecit!even 
Ih the Convocation, particularly becauſt uf his 
Herring,” that men might ſubſcribe che Adobes 
in any literul or grammatical ſenſe the words 
would bear. ; VIE TÞ45 3 

- Would the author. of the Caſe allow. theſeten- 
fares to be a good argument, chat the canipoſets 
of the Articles intended-no/lacirude?. Or Wuld 


Bee allow them, without ſome farther circumſtance 


of proof, to invalidate His. Maje/ty's Deciaration, 
under * * n _ Hope 
latitude N unn 
If not, What der can — draw — Fuller's 
hiſtorical account of a matter of fact, that Ro- 
gers was in the wrong, and that Wan 
of the Articles did really intend a latitude? 
Probably it will be ſaid; that the cee G 
Rogers's book, living nearer the times of the dom- 
poſers than Biſhop Burnet's opponents, had a 
better opportunity to know whether they in- 
tended à latitude or not. But to this it would 
be ſufficient to anſwer, that Rogers himſelf, living 
nearer thoſe times than either Biſhop Burnet, or 
even Fuller himſelf, muſt be better acquainted with 
the minds of the compoſers than either of theſe 
"hiſtorians; and full as well às any of his cenſurers. 
8o that from this kind of preſumptive reaſoning no 
truth ariſes, either on the one ſide or the other. 
If we go farther into particulars, Rogers has 
greatly the advantage of all that come after hin, 


in point of authority. His book was dedicated 
a CF to 
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to Archbiſhop: Bancroft, Yheſe chanlaig he was; 
and þears in tha front f ; A teſtimomy . hat it 
was pery/ed, and, by the (win! authority M t le 
church & Raslana. alles io he public Aoiaigo 


„ Both they who faid in Fuller's days, that: Right made 
Himſelf the m of che church 28 4 a minifes/- and they | 
who, in theſe later times, have denied that the faill-Rogers bad 
the authority 1 = — 


. 1 . Arch biltop 5 We 45 


22 AS ſometimes of other Bifops bs 5 
to Archbiſhop Bapereft, — — | 
efteemed a /awfsl). authority ta) give books thew paſſport. 10 
the preſs. Rut to have given a formal improary ip bis.own 


name, jo his own book, would barg had an odd 73 1 
He therefore choſe to ent the 2 pprobation, 'of © 4 


the manner he has done. And as — on 
he took Bancroft's ſouſe of the matter for his rule, he certajuly 
had the authority of the church of. S*g/epd for publiſhing bis 
book; and became the mouth. ieh vpon the f 5 
of chat authority; ; and 405 not ale Bun ſ⸗ elf the mouth © 
church, as a private miniſter.” On the'other hand, i 

net, who had che private eoncurrenee | 
Archbiſhop Taungſim and ſeveral others of the bench, declares 


mat bis Expoſſtion was #9? @ url of  axthority 3. nor of 
the reſt who haye written upon the ſubject pretend to 2 


Whilchman, and he indeed brings an Trpritiatur from a Depaty 
Vicechancetlor of "Oxford, who certainly was not the mouth, of 
the church, This book of Roger's. then is the only authorita- 
tive expoſition we have of the Articles; though Mi is 
the book in vogue for the examination of candidates, and hath 
paſſed through no 166 thin en editions, fr Latin; and four 
Engliſh, and all with conſiderable variations from Rogers, (parti- 

cularly in the article of ſcripture proofs, ſome of which, in Nulab- 
man, are ſomething worſe than nothing to the purpoſe, Aud 
as to the other Ir and authorities that Welchmon 


4 vs 4 445 4 . A That 
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+» © That in our Articles, fays this writer, a la. 
'« titude was deſigned to be given to, and>there- 


fort may be taken by, the ſubſcriber, is no n 
4 opinion, ng 
is evident... 

That the opinion ia not new, inindeed evident 
from Fuller. But opinion is one thing, and fact is 
another. That ſuch latitude was really defigned, 
never has been, nor ever can be proved. It was 
Dr. Waterland's opinion, with reſpect to the Cal- 
viniſtical Articles, But this very Author of the 
Caſe hath, in anſwer to Materland's Supplement, 
made it ſufficiently evident, that the Doctor's opi- 
nion was groundleſs, And if fo, the Doctor might 
effectually have turned the tables upon him, with 
reſpect to the Articles concerning the Trinity, in 
ſome of which the compilers of 1562 have taken 
away the little appearance of latitude there ws 
in the Articles K. Edward 1. 

" nee 
to ſubſcribers of the Articles is indeed only mat- 
ter of oral tradition, bred out of the diſtreſs of 
ſome particular perſons, who deſired to keep a 
ig ee eee eee, 


beings, ic f remarkable that be is ten times more n 
- with reſpect to a particular determinate ſenſe, than er him- 
- ſelf. And therefore, though the fathers of our church do not 
chooſe to own M elebhman, otherwiſe than by their prachice, the 
r 
„ Se mogag ping | | 
„O occaſioned, &c. p. 14. 3 
F - 91. 


nefice, 


/ 
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nefice. One would think, by Fuller's manner of 
repreſenting the cenſures upon Rogers, that there 
had been à cloud of witneſſes fot this intended la- 
tjrude. But, when he had occaſion to defend his 
ion, he could name only King: "Janes, who 
no better proof of it than another man; viz. 

che oceaſion he had for this hypotheſis rere 
was veering about to the Arminians: © 

Nothing is more evident, in a 
hiſtories of: thoſe times, than that Queen EA 
bet lᷣs Biſhops either had no notion that latitude 
and toleration were Goſpel-privileges; or an utter 
averſion to ſuch notion, as ſchiſmatical and puri- 
tanical. Their own hardſhips under Queen Mary 
had taught them very little compaſſion for diſ- 
ſenters, when the rod of correction came into 
their own hands, though honeſt Fuller would have 
had it believed, that ir was a conſideration of this 
ſort, that brought forth this diſcreet Tavity in 
wording the Articles; in which there is juſt as 
much truth, as there is common ſeriſe'in his ſup 
poſing them to have prediſtovered the diſſenſions, 
that would happen in the church an hatred 
years after they were dead, 
But the ingenious author of the ah, beſides 
bringing theſe authorities, bethinks himſelf « of 
pleading for this latitude from the reaſon of the 
thing. 

He that compoſes a form of words, ſays he, 
* either ſo rnaccurately, or ſo defignedly, as that the 

* propoſitions contained in them, in the uſual 


« literal 


4 
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t 7 FanſtruSion, may or, e diſſggegt 
—— e fy le LON 
* ſubſcribing ſpeh form.” « cond . e 0 
But the denics chat this is her 
Sbe declares her Articles were not % cg 
either inqccuretghyps ſiene a. The fallacy r 
this reaſoning coakits. in the Ga/ui/?s. ſuppoling, 
chat the uſpal literal cnſtructign of words is not 
glways the ſame. Mhen the church fer forth thele 
forms of words, the Fa literal W o 
er. as but ., time, AW. i is ant 
O Uage, have giv EN room tor Jer Bu 
fe ORE LEM of theſe word 8 e 1 


church cannot help Wi becauſe. the could pgt 


foxeſee i it. They who rdland bath conſtruc- 
tions (as all ſcholars do), now very well, = 
the eld one is the church's conſtruction ; .and 
i therefare they who put the new conſtruction x pp 
'the church's od words, or forms,—they, .I 

and not the compilers of the Articles, are the, 52 
accurate perſons, and, as ſuch, are juſtiy com- 
plained of for prevaricating. And indeed all the 
ſubſequent ſophiſtry of this Writer turns upon 
what he calls, the natural and proper ſignification 


of words. Natural and Proper, with reſpect 90 


the ſignification of ſuch words in madern uſage, 
were, he well knows, though he chooſes to .dif- 


ſemble it, unnatural and unproper, in che year 


1562. 
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55 # Mew &f another fucere 
WS i fy — Kberv g- Wilo wrote à Pan- 
pet, fuck — e under 
the name thy mm tering 1 ann 


91.77 E fuſs 
e O Nr Ni E 
a very ſeuhdle Writer BY — ae eg 
nces för it (hutaiff5 he ro : 
| 1 mates eccleſiaſtical. (And, by 2 
eit many W prog than he 
aft by Whats ) After which he infiſts; 
that, (e nb Kina, 48 a Rifle ind Standard! ö 
« dodtrindlt predati as 5 Ly 7p de impoft;, He 
| bene of oh. Zreat danget chat che right: 
* Chriſtians cc e yMent incurs by facft 
« impolition ent thdilig ich, He 8 6k 
itte, that, br the fals of peace, à man muy 
40 Ina to al bur paflen 4588 this tight, $16! 
* vided de Vene? at is'evifrattied in the” XK 
gets? ad 
\ When be Wiles 1 explain what he Aeby | 
believing What 18 contalbed in che Articles, it ap- 
peath to be, ie Jelrtving ten iy as lente * | 
« Wörcs Wilt admit f.“ In 
which; he takes forte ge 46 Mew, t "oy « 


te Arie may be ſubfcribed (aud con fete 
believed). by : al Sab lian, ati orthôdo F 
te rian ( ofe opinion he calls nonſenſe), a. Th: 
10 thei L and an Arian To calle,” 


2 See a if a Proteſtant Dif ies te rw 
p-. 28, 29 
4 One 


22, —— N 
"viz 9 idea this writer had 


ol prace, when he ſuppoſed it mighe be kept 
99 9 act of ſubſeription, among men of . 
different judgments. Why might nor.che fame 
. men, ith emule to che peace of the church. 
"fabſeribe fear Lees forms of words, each ex- 
preſſing his own ſyſtem clearly and explicitly, 28 
"ſubſcribe the ſane. enen nn, 
ent ſenſes? "31 ai 
But did this eee in wed arid; 1 
lieye, that the compilers of the Articles intended 
ia make room. for theſe. four. ſeveral ſenſes ?. 1 
will anfver for bim-— He did not beliee t, We 
all know, by the title of the Articles, and 
knew it as well as any of us, that the ſenſe of 
Fare war hot f, apd iber foals bag 
bound upon the ſubſcriber by law, it is plain chat 


| three of che ſenſes abovementioned are, exc 


_ anſwer to it; namely, becauſe the ſubjeft of 


both in the intention of the compilers, and 
the tenor of the law which eſtabliſhes the Arti: 


cles, and enjoins ſubſcription to them. 

Let us now look back to his principles. "Wy 

| onght not ſuch Articles to bs: impoſed upon 
Chriſtian Preachers, as a teſt ? He does not, in- 
deed, anſwer this queſtion in plain terms j but 
bis principles lead us to a very juſt and proper 


preaching in a Chriſtian Church, is tlie Goſpel of 
Chriſt, over which no human power can bare 
any controul, or exerciſe any, without incurring 
the guilt of ſerting up another Goſpel; under an- 
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1 authority, diſtin& from 1s, who hath den 
2 2 on Maſter to whom all 
ght-to ſubmit, Would this Gentle- 
man haye aſſerted totidem verbis, that we may give 
up our Chriſtian liberty to thoſe who wſurs the 
protince of Chriſt? He makes uſe, indeed, of 
the word uſurpation, but he refers it of to de 
right of private judgment; and uf this right or A.- 
berty, he makes little dont but a . 
obridge bine p. 33. 

But apon what is this right founded? Is it not 
ſolely upon thoſe principles of the Goſpel, that 
Chriſt is King in his own Kingdom? That he is 
the only Lord and Maſter in matters pertaining = 
- to conſcience? And can any. man give way to 

an ufurpation of that authority, which Chriſt 
claims ſolely to himſelf, without cexolting from 

his allegiance, and n. 1 * 1 e 


proceed a ſtep. further, or to | enquire upon whac 
notions of latitude in; the. Articles che Efayer 
could reconcile bis ſubſeription ta them with his 
obligations to ſtand faſt i in the liberty wherewith 
Chriſt, hath made him free. Upon which ſubject 
he hath. indeed broyghr no more than hath been 
anſwered already. 

There is yet another writer upon this fubj ef, 
of the ſame. complexion, who muſt not be wholly 
paſſed by, as he hath been at the pains 10 ſum 
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oÞ> e whole' merks? this ere n- 
RET mene . 
e fays 80 eber rwe tha) 
) eee bot 


2 Kee . 1 =} 


tych, bath #6 uifh Ye hot Weg W 
15 1 4 rg OE 
Ken, Will dot ke FOr's compllnijent, .* 
idle, notion being built entirely on - 1 
Dit Mrtioh, fall do the grouttd along 2 

He geen Un: 19 Ne 
tee 4% det tik kk Maſt 


Ae che Legit 
« mne it Whar particufar fenfe the fubſeriber 


© {alt give his aflent ir d very poffthfe and Well 


Ron, that perkors of 155 e opinions 
„de made. e . Fot n 5 
Halli che kegHa seite Witt detetin „hat ie 


may ſubſeribe the Articles in oppoſite dens 
No, H got, then, Hath the legillätüre deter- 
mined any thing «Bott Arx cles and Tabſcriprions? 
Ves, it Bath Uetermined' re A Articles 
ſhall bs fbſcriBed, for the f Ker 1 
dtrerſſties 6f -opittidris, 1 cd ap ek. 
hath ferertiticied! chat the Articles fa be 20 


| feribedvhly in one ſenſe reſpectively; and that id, 
in the mor obvious ſenſe of each Article, © n | 


* 72 * 


ade nt patituted, "The e 
only attainable d a Zeal for Seripture in its juft Lane 1776, 


printed for Bade-. 
8 4 The 
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Tha ſenſe, ſaith t6s-anthor;-<<whichi ſuch 
* require: ſubſcriptions accept and fer ate, is 
« to benthe rule, af ſubfpription “ * 4938'S 9 

This matter 4s put in 4 wrong light. 11 ihe 
Law, and the Law only,-which requireth” ſub- | 
fcriprionz-and'® fir that ix ſhonl&beitnade 
before ale Ordinary; that is in the'preſence 
« of the perſon who inſtitutes, The 
is not bound” to offer the Articles to Be N. 
« ſcribed 3 but the Clerk himfelf is bound 0 
a affer to ſubſcride:thaki 5 and he muſt ſubſeribe 


« without wy _ ehe quatifices 


4 tion ,. Thy DP 


1 


The h rl is need nee 
affair, of which there 18 <<: 
any thing, as the queue 
fubſcription, as enjoined by 0 he! ee And 
enquigh has he en ſaid of this to refute o dur ee 
fancy abou. accepting and. 4 tolerating ſenſes. WY 
The aucher coneludes thus: — 
8 e and folefates cohtrary'© pinions, 

tis tis pfan the, church Ages? not conceive 33 


« of opinion neceflary to her tranquillity,” 

Tbe . church, as we have ſeen, acrepte or 4. 
rates nothing, but what we Law allows Her t 
accept and fit rat: which is juſt the reverſe i 
' contrary 27 The notion indeed is abhfürd, 

even ſo far-as there is any colour to apply it to 
4 chunch. * arch accepts and tolerates, 


2 


' Faber, p „nee * 
Q , hs 
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the likewiſe” eſpouſes and maintains contrary; opi- 
nions : For the perſons, whoſe contrary opiniom 
"the accepts and tolerates, do, by this very act of 
ſubſcription, become part of the body of the 
church herſelf, and moſt commonly are the very 
mouth of the church; and retail their 


opinions to the public, by the very authority Which 
the church gives them. Is not this to lift che 
churel off her ancient. foundations? Or rather is 
it not to ow the juſtice of that reproach, That 


the chureh of Eng/ond; properly calf 
not now exiſting V2? - . 
I There were ſeveral others of this wayef chink: 
ing, who bore à part in this controverſy, but, as 
they. all went into the church at the ſame. door 
which Dr, Clarke had opened for them, aa be 


34 7 * « pamphle diele Obſervations _ tbe Cone 
| of the Clergy.in relation to the thirty-nine Articles. © "Theſe 
< ſtrictures of Religion, (ſays this excellent writer, (meaning 
the thirty-nine Articles) © are either a rule of teaching in 
this church, or they are not a rule, If they are not a rule, 
hat conſtitutes the church of England ? If they be a rule 
4. and a ſtandard, where muſt be grounded the authority 
2 which is not only not agreeable to 
Articles, but abſolutely a contrary ſyſtem ? Invcaſe, by any 
. aſte-lights, « clergyman finds cauſe to change bis ſybſerbing 
opinion (a right I ſhall not diſpute}, and goes into different 
« ſchemes, why is not ſuch diſagreement with his rule publicly 
« acknowledged, and the people advertiſed of the differetice? 
This myſtery of the pulpit #ppears to me unfair with reſpett 
< xp. the people. They bave no fixed fight of their miniſter's 
f « {cheme. They can have no ſecurity, no dependance upon 
| "_ in any doftrinal point whatſoever.” Pag. 2:3« 


|; —— = F _ 


— 
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 Beved; br pretended to belleve, the proteſtations 
of the ehürch. againſt the matter of fact, we 
mert with nothing i in their reſpective ſyſtems of 
Jatirude,” which hath not already been obviated. 
And, the matter of fact being ſo plain-and'in- 
diſpatable, it is to little in to argue the 
point of right. upon the original Proteſtant prin- 
ciple; as if that principle was ſtill allowed to 
have its uncoutrouled operation in the matter of 
| ſubſcriptioh to the Articles. We frankly allow 
that every Proteſtant, as ſuch, has a right to deny 
his aſſent to, or, approbation of, any doctrine, 
which he himſelf conceives to be contrary to te 
ſeriptures. But the moment he ſits down to 
ſubſcribe the xxxix Articles, circumſtanced and 
conditioned as that ſubſcription now is, he ſits 
down to ſign away this right (as much as in him 
lies) aud to transfer it to the church. The 
church, indeed. does not in ſo many. words re- 
quire him to ſubſeribe to any thing which is con 
traty ot even diſagrecable to the ſcripture. But 
the church, by obtaining that ſubſeription from 
him, takes the interpretation of ſcripture out of 
his hands/ It is che church, and the church on- 
ly. chat Ant therein, and \ proves thereby, the pro- 
poſitions to be ſubſcribed. And if a man ſhould . 
after / that pretend to interpoſe his oα/u judgment 
in contradiction to the church's findings and prov- 
inge re chutch, wir the help of the ſtare, would 
9 0 % 2 ſo01 
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ſoon. they, him bis .miſjaks ;; by. vice. of; that 
Alliance, the original inſtrument of which hath 
been ſo happily e and commented upon 
by agfest Fee our on times. The church 
of England tell Eh mankind, indeed, iber ſhall 
judge fat cbemf elves... But if they Who ae 
„ber word, do not think and judge. as. the does, 
they fhall ſuffer, for it, and be türned out of the 
„beuſe. To prop the £Qv1Trx of which pro- 
ceeding erg and urtrirr, in this: author's. 
idea, being the ſame thipg) 3s the laudable pur. 
poſe.of this famous new-tound aLLIANGE, „ 

There is yet one writer: behind, ho bah 
offered 2 plea for liberty and latitude in ſubſcribe. 
ing the Articles, of a different complexion from 
the reſt. The writer L mean is Dr. Clayton, the 
late worthy Biſhop of Glog her in Ireland. and au- 
thor. of the Eſay on Spirit, ho, in his Dedica- 
tion of that learned work, hath taken this matter 
of fubſcription into particular couſiderationn. 

' Biſhop 'Conybeare had obſerved, in his ſermon 
on the Ce of Subſcription, that the xxxix Articles 
ate not to be conſidered as Articles of Peace but 
of Doctrine, as the very title denotes, which is, 
for avoiding diverſitier opinions, ani for a- 
bliſhing confent touching true religion. ' And from 


this circumſtance his Lordſhip inferred; and very 
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of the döctrine therdif cntained, in the very 

« fenſe/ifi which the compilers thereof are fup 
« poſed to have underſtöod them.: 
Now, the right reverend Eſfayiſt tells us his 
caſe was this Being i cdergyman, ke had fub- 
« ſcribed the Articles "early ir life and 
« probably in the fenfe th which” the eoilifpilers 
« underſtood chem. But, finding reaſonns afters 
« wards to diſagree with his former opittions, he 
« Jaboured under ſome „ nay to rec | 
« hitnfelf in theſe cirtumſtances - 

Had Biſhop ' Cmybeare been coulute d upon 
theſe diſfculties, chert is little dbäßt bu he 
would are aufwered that this change Gf 1 5 
nions in the Effäyiſt Was virtually Uifcfalitiliy his 
ſubſcriptibn, which' let kim into His fundion; 5 | 
and, ag he now 10 In ger cmplied with che won? 
ditior 0 8 quired by of all her nlitiifters, 
an Rs feemed to lay upon him to reſi pn. 
his brekerwenme in the chürcctckn .. 

To avid this conſequence, Biſhop Clayton 3 Was 
inclified r6*cdtfider theſe Articles not as Ahle | 
of doctrine, but as Articles of peace. As Lap- 

« prehend,” ſays he, * rhat the church of Trelang 
does not ſet up for infallibility, 1 d0 not ok | 
« ſhe_ requirerth any other kind of ſubſcriptjo 
« than ſuch as is neceſſary for peace-lake” 

What the laws of ſubſcription are in WY 
[ know not; but if his Lordſhip formed bis | 
judgment ably on the circumſtance of the "church 


Q; of 


e diſclaiming N | the. 
caſe may be — — out oa 
country; where, though we are not nfalbibie, we 
are aliuays in the right. His apprehenſions,ahere- 
fore, of eccleſiaſtical moderation, in the. Oe con- 
try or the other, will. go but a litile way towards 
ſettling the debatable point between the Effayit 
and Biſhop Conybeare, which, reſting upon a mate 
ee ee ee, a 

60 ] apprehend,” Ne 5 Dr. clayten, « any; 5 | 
« tempt. towards avoiding diverſity of opinion, 
* nꝗt only to be an uſeleſs, but an imprafticable 
« chene In which 1 entirely agree with him, 
But what then? It actually was the attempt of 
our firſt Reformers, and is fill the ſcheme e 
churches of England and Ireſand. fr. 

*I do not only doubt,“ continues he, 2 « whether 
„the compilers of the Articles, but even whe- 
" ther any two thinking men, ever agreed exacij 
in their opinion, not only with regard to all che 
« Articles, bur even with regard 9 apy: one F 
6 them.” 

The preſumptiye EDEN is very ficong, * 
Cranmer was the /ele compiler of K. Equard's 
Articles es. The alterations and corrections of 
7562, are well known to be i in Parker's hand, 
yho, though he might make a ſhew of conſult- 
ing his brethren, moſt probably gave them to 
upderſtaud at the fame time, chat the Ardicles 


were 


0 
« *# 
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ert in hole — any more than in dober om, 
were ——— Perhaps not half a 
dozen af thoſe to whom chey were communicated, 
or who ſubſeribed them, conſidered hoi far they 
diffcred from each other, gr ſuſpected that hey 
differed at. all. They 1 them implicitly, 
as hundreds do to this bour; and, F 
in the. ſenſe of ihe com NO gt compilers, . 
tranſmitted them to poſterity juſt as they 8 
them; and juſt ſo were. they bound. upon poſte- 
rity: by laws. The inurility,. therefore, and che 
impra ry of an uniformixy of opinion, M here 
men are e to think r 
deed an unanſwerable argument why 

ſoquld impoſed 2 afford no 
= jt gratis Articles e ks 
with this particular view. ... 2 
But, though the right rexerend Amber the 
Efay thinks thus of our Articles, and of the ſub- 
ſcribers. to them, he ſeems to think it expedient 
that there ſhould be ſome ſuch ſyſtem of doc- 
rrines; not indeed as a teſt of opinions, but of 
profeſſion. I ſay, he ſeems to think ſa; But let 
the reader judge from his n words. 


* The Fi Articles were different from thoſe of jhe church. 
of England, till the year 1634, when, by the power of the 


u in- 
Arti- 


Lord Deputy Wentworth, and the dexterity of Biſhop Bran- 


« bal, the Iriſh articles were repealed in a full convocation, | 
* and thoſe of Exgland authorized in the place thereof.” li- 
An' Hillory of the Preſbyterians, p. 395» 


Q 4 « An 


A 
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An nfiiformi ane. 
„indeed be boch prafiicable and ulefid is 
4 fſderhs in ſume degree; to be neceſſury, wot wuly = 
nor ile prefervutibm uf peace, dut alſd for 
dal Wetfate of fockerytP. Tory 3 
ene E 
| Tefpe& to thoſe things; cvicernmg 
wh he be belief or perfuation bf the feveral pri 
=O. rite rde multifirti, Other\ 
| ie propoſition is "Tufictent- 
require, or ndeet' n 


e, 2 fol Argatent 
es fupiport i. kot Ws ter db bbtel But une 
in matckrs "of refiglot, 3 Vork ufefrl} 
agd — 9 . Pröfeſs whit A 
2 * A 1 aten ark): 
15 ages Tee eth aft. But 
to Veltere one thing, ang t6 Prefetz For 
2 — religion calls ypocrify, ſy, and" under that 
rite ſeperely enfiifes the" cond Ae it. 
25 indeed, way Jene the te Spar 
cular claſs of men in fociery,” wilo COTS 
and intereſts diſtin from the g encral good ind! 
welfite of the whble! But dos ü grund ene 
my to truth and yirtiie ſhould cmrfute Echter 
- to the peace of, or be other wiſe uſeful br whole = 
ſome to, ſociety in general, is a ay = vm” 
require ſome clucidatipn. . \ tha 
do not conceive,” ths this. ingenious "Pres 
late, * how any ſociety or commonwealth | can 
* "oo unleſs ſome forin of DOT or other 
| es. 
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„ be eſtabliſhed therein, 28 e to 


« doftrine':as ere e 
« trine] however ort to de u . 5 
b I Wen Ind ere 


4 fundiiiencal 4s Polhible,” | 4 
"Forms 'of hl indeed, now 50 now at 


©F Sic 


iſue; e . to be raken jn- 
to the account, "And as Paul "thought thi 
men mi b iy gx 45 ef 4 and 181 Fa 
r; proper . fubjethon 
ae ee 
ſee char 1 thawld.. be alhzmed 10 think fo, wa. 
And this point being ſorted, how the ſubbiltence 
of any ſocietꝶ or republic ſhould. depend unn 
the eſtabliſhment. of eee 
is juſt as heult for me: to ce 8s It wesitd . 
rr eee eee 4, 
ice bas. mararth a2 
Wi regard to che ſaſtety d dhe Gee, bom 
„tee, diapproning the communion of the church ü 
« point the Prince only bas to. do with, and the Lej 
« Ta caſe A telt can be found; of a Tecular” Kind, 3 * 
« that purpyſe, as certainly there may, do dar religious cb 
© troverſies.mto the queſtion, is foreign | This lat. 
„ter makes the fg propoſed by it (if . 
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at That his Lordſhip 
religion, - is evident from his addingarthar/d/+ 
prints of dedtrine in fuch form, ſhould li an plain 
few, and fundamental as ; But, for m part, 
I cannot ſee hy eſtabliſhing the ſcriprures ſhould 
not anſwer all cheends of civil ſocicry,, in thi 
| Teſped, as well as any other forms. When you 
have made a proper proviſion for the. external as 
een of men, as ſubjects to the ſtate "by a 
leſome and righteous civil inſtirute, i it remalts 
only that their reli gious manners, ſentiments, 
and diſpoſitions ſhould” be formed by the rules, 
precepts, and doctrines of the word of God. But 
this, being 2 matter rather of than of 
public” concern, muſt be left to the meu chen - 
ſelves, if we would have the work done with its 
ptoper influence and effect. Whatever appears 
ances of ſanctity, devotion, and Chriſtian. virtue, 
external forms and ordinances: ma produce in 
public, it is but ſo much.  hypoeriſy,. if x feal 
principle of religion is not in the ficarrs gf the 
ſeveral. individuals; and how this principle ſhould 
be planted in the heart, rather by human forms, 
than by the genuine ſeriptures, no mortal can 
tell. From what 1 hive ſeen of haman' "forms, 1 
will yenture to fay, that. Points of | Chriltian docs 
trine cannot be made plainer in them, than they 
are already in the ſcriptures ;; and fewer or leſs 
fundamental they oug hi not to be made. 1 7 coi 


But, to come a little neater the point in hand: 
The Biſhop doubts, as we have ſeen, « whether 


* any 
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any wog thinking men; ever: agreed exactly in 
« opinion with regard to any ane of our xxxix 
« Articles.” And he who doubts this can hardly 
ſuppoſe that any form of doRrine.can be drawn 
up in human conſiſting of pointi ſo 
plain, few, and fundamental, as chat all, or even 
a majotity, of thoſe for whoſe uſe chey are in- 
tended, ſhalt perfectiy agree dy rhom.- The Bi- 
ſhop will ſay, there is no occaſion they mould, 
becauſe uniformity of profeſſion is all that he wants 
to have eſtablimed. But, if ſo Why will not 
our preſent Articles, why indeed will not the 
Articles of Trent, do as well 28 any other | for the 
purpoſe ? He that profeſſes to believe points of 
doctrine which he does not believe, be they ever 
ſo plain, fexv, or fundamental, in the apprehieafion 
of the eſtabliſhers, is juſt as much an hypocrice, 
as if ſuch forms were ſtuffed with ever to . 
:mpertinencies, or even falfities. © 
The uſe of religion to ſociety, I phat to 

be, that men, having in their hearts the fear of 
God and of his judgments, may be reſtrained 
from evil, and encouraged to be virtuous, in ſuch 
inſtances as are beyond the reach of human laws. 
Paints of doctrine, therefore, eſtabliſhed for the 
public good of ſociety, muſt have this % 'of reli- 
gion for their object. But if a man diſbelieves in 

his heart, what he profeſſes with his tongue or 
with his pen, religion, as ſuch, has no hold of 
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him in that inſtance, and” ſociety las no more 
benefit from his profe/ion, than nes N of 
doctrine had not been eſtabliſhed. 

Again. To male uniformity of religions 105 
feſlion neceflary, in axy degree, for the ſubſiſtence 
of the common wealth, it muſt be neceſſary that 
the points to be profeffed; be eſtabliſhed upon 
extluſive conditions, - And this entendling, in our 
author's plan, both to. doctrine and diſcipline; 
will leave no room for diſſenters in either. For 
every diſſenter breaks in upon the ſcheme of uni- 
formity, and cunſequently on the peace and wel. 
fare Which this uniformity is intendet to main · 
tain, This, at ones, demoliſhes all thoſe ſyſtems 
of Government, which tolerate do&rines and diſ- 
ciplines, contrary to the eſtabliſhed fort. 
Whereas, experience, has taught us, that thoſe 
commonwealths. haye always been either the 
freeſt from religious feuds, or the leaſt ineom- 
moded by them, which have tolerated different 
ſects with the greateſt, latirude, and ae 
the feweſt emoluments to engee. 

If the queſtion ſhould be aſked} why: a cons 
monwealth, or a ſtate, cannot ſubſiſt in peace and 
welfare without ſome eſtabliſhed! form of reli- 

gion? the anſwer to be expected from his Lords 
 fhip-would be, that except men were uniform in 
their profeſſidn of religion, there could be no- 
thing in a ſtate but diſcord and confuſion. And 
Jet his Lordſhip ſays, * if men were not to ſpeak 
de M their 
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« their minds in ſpite. of eſtabliſhments (chat is 
to ſay, openly profeſs. things cuntrary to eſtablifſÞ» 
« ments ), truth would foods he e as 
« the eat? fl lt | 

Does not. this plainly. e tha eſtabliſh-- 
ments baniſh 255 from the er. in the ſame 


worſe evil FH "wi mens aa their 9 
when they were under no reſtraints. from eſtay 
bliſhments, than now, that they t rake that at liderr 


in ſpite of them? 


The Defender of the Eſay en fpiriti is ue 
with ſomebody for ſuggeſting that bis client 
ought to haye been againſt all religious eſtabliſh- 
ments, which however is true enough, if theſe 
aboyementioned are the effects of them, True 
Religion never can ſubſiſt, whateyex may be- 
come of civil communities, upon the baſis. of 
bypocriſy; or where men are ob/iged to profyſt one 
thing, and allowed to believe another. And if 
the rule of true religion be taken from the Chrifſ- 
tian ſcriptures, the temporal peace and ſafery of 
any Chriſtian, in civil ſociety, is but a ſecondary 
conſideration, to the obligation he is under to 
bold faſt his integrity, in truth and I fincerity. 


The reaſon given, why human. eſtabliſhments. 
with regard to religion are neceſſary, is,“ that. 
© the welfare and ſupport of ſociety is ſo founded, 


: ” the great Author of Nature, on the baſis of 


« religion, 
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religion, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate the 
«. one from the other; and, of conſequence, the 
<4 eſtabliſhment of the: one will 1 re-. 
« quire the eſtabliſhment of the other v. 


The meaning of which, at the bottom, f is only 
this, that human laws reach the exigencies of d. 
vil ſociety ſo imperfettly, that, unleſs rhe influence 
of religion is connected with them, the welfare 
and peace of civil ſociety cannot be ſupported, 
Which, I apprehend, no body will deny. 


- But then, as this plan of civil Government is is 
delineated by the great Author of Nature, .it 
will be neceſſary to take his directions in the exe- 
cution of it; if any ſuch directions may be come 
at. And rf no ſuch directions are to be found, 
it is doubtful, whether the plan itſelf, authorized 
by the great Author of Nature, may be found, 


The ſophiſm here turns upon the word ofta- 
Bli ;ſement. Religion may be ſaid to be efabliſhed, 
when it is received and profeſſed by individuals; 
upon the ſole authority of divine revelation. Civil 
ſociety. can only be eſtabliſhed by human Laws 
and ordinances, at leaſt as this author conceives, 
and as, for the preſent, I am willing to grant. If 
then the eſtabliſhment of religion by divine reve-: 
lation is ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes of civil 
ſociety, the purpoſes of the great Author of Na- 
ture, in creating this connection, are anſwered at 


7 Defence of the E/ay on ſpirit, p. 2. 


the 
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the ſame time; and with any farther eſtabliſhment 


of religion, human laws have nothing to do. 
Whether they have or not? is the queſtion, And 
hereupon, the writer of the Letter to the Biſbop 
of Clogher, very pertinently aſks, Who is the 
judge? Thar is to ſay, Who is the judge, how far 
it may be neceſſary to eſtabliſh religion by hu- 
man laws ? | 

To this the Defender. anfuers without habe. 
tion, © The ſame legiſlative powers, which eſta- 
« bliſh the one, have a right to eſtabliſh the 
* other ; and to chuſe that religion which they 
„think to be beſt . 


Were it muſt be ſuppoſed, that the * 


Author of Nature hath left it as free for Magi- 
ſtrates, and Legiſlators, to eſtabliſh by human 
Laws, what doctrines or modes of religion they 
chuſe, or find expedient for ſecular utility ; as it 
is for them to chuſe what modes of civil ſociety 
they find convenient. Which indeed is to ſup- 
poſe, that there never was any authentic revela- 
tion of true religion in the world. For as ſurely 
as God has revealed true religion, ſo ſurely has 
he inhibited Magiſtrates, and all others, from 
eſtabliſhing any thing contrary to it, or deviating 
from it. 

But by what is ſaid in the Dedication prefixed 
to the Eſſay on ſpirit, the Defender, moſt likely, 
would confine this right of the legiſlative powers, 


® Defence of the E/ay on ſcirit, p. 3, 


to 
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10 he infprcing of an . Profeſſion 
. Nui 2031693 19 
. Bes ir hav bers Ke Gn t this view, 
the eſtabliſhmear of religion wilt afford no aid to 
civil aws ; in as moch as he who profeiſes one 
thing, aud believes another, wil derive none of 
that influence from his profe/lon, whith is necef- 
ſary to app, the unavoidable defects of civil 
ordinances. Not to mention, chat if the Sfeat 
Author of Nature founded the welfare and ſup 

of ſociety, on no furer baſis of religion hal this, 
it hardly ſeems worthy of his infinite wildom to 
have interpoſed in this matter at all. 


Bus indeed, both the wiſdom and goodnels of 
dur denevolent Creator are moſt ungraciouſly 

milreprefented by this author. Upon his prin 
ciples, whatever. right Chriſtian Legiſlators ba 
to eſtabliſh what religion they chuſe for the beſt, 
the ſame had the Pagan Legiſlators. Suppoſe 
theſe then to have extended their eſtabliſhment 
no farther than to an uniformity of Profeſſion, what 
were St. Paul's converts to do ? were they to 
comply with the modes of the times, and profeſs 
chemſelves idolaters? This the Apoſtle prohibits 
in expreſs terms; and herein ventures to coun- 
teract this right of the civil legilluive powers. 
And no doubt upon good authority. 

When we apply this theory of religious eſta» 


bliſhments to our own circumſtances, the caſe 


wil ſtand thus... Our legiſlative powers have a 
right 
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right to eſtabliſi human forms of religion, ſo far 
at leaſt as to require uniformity of profeſſion. 
This right they have exerciſed, and this right 
they have from the great Aut bor Nature. The 
conſequence is, that all Diſſenters from theſe aſta- 
bliſhed.forms,.that.is,. all who diſclaim the pra- 
feſſion, as well as the belief of them, are not only 
offenders againſt civil peace and order, but wick- 
ed oppoſers of the authority of God himſelf. 
This indeed has been charged upon them by our 

zealous church - memorialiſts with all freedom, 
The civil powers have however granted them a 
toleration, which we may be ſure they would not 
have done, unleſs they had entertained more qua- 
lified ſentiments concerning their own rights; as 
well as more accurate conceptions of the welfare 
and ſupport of ſociety, than chis mne of the 
Eſay on Spirit exhibits. 5 4 


But to conclude this chapter. There i is one 
particular weakneſs and want of forecaſt, com- 
mon to all theſe pleaders for latitude. If you 
take their ſeveral ſchemes, as they are founded 
upon the church's declarations, nothing can be 


more righteous or reaſonable than to comply with 


the terms preſcribed by the church; and then, 
perfectiy conſiſtent is the reaſonableneſs of confor- 
mity, with the rights of private judgment. But 
go back to their principles of Chriſtian Li- 
berty, on which they oppoſe the Advocates for 


Church- authority, and you will find there is no- 


thing 
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thing more inconſiſtent with thoſe principle, 
than the Authority which the church of Exgland 
actually claims and exerciſes. 

The high Churchmen, Rogers, Stebbing, Hare, 
Waterland, Potter, Snape,and their retainers, Claim 
no privileges for the Church of England, which 
ſhe does not actually enjoy, nor any powers 
which ſhe does not actually exerciſe. Their 
proofs are accordingly directed to ſhew, that ſhe 
rightly enjoys and exerciſes theſe privileges ud 
powers, 

When therefore their opponents had fhewn, 
that the church had no ſuch privileges or powers 
of right; conſiſtency required that they ſhould 
have withdrawn from a church, which uſurped 
an authority that did not belong to her, and to 
have born their teſtimony againſt W . ae 
as well as WORD 6 
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CHAP. VII. 


An attempt to d cover whence the practice of fab- 
ſeribing the xxxix Articles in different ſenſes, 


was derived; and by what ſort of caſuiſts, and 
what ſort of reaſoning, it was firft ym 
and bas been fince eſpouſed. 


I is a fact in which our hiſtorical writers of 
all parties agree, that, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and for ſome part of the reign 
of King James I, there was no difference between 
the epiſcopal churchmen and the puritans, in 
matters of dactrine. The Conteſts between the 
Biſhops and the Puritans of thoſe times concern- 
ing ſubſcription, aroſe from thoſe articles which 
aſſerted the powers of an epiſcopal Hierarchy, 
and an authority to preſcribe and injoin rites and 
ceremonies. To theſe forms of Church-Go- 
vernment the Puritans hadgas they thought, un- 
anſwerable objections; and therefore would never 
ſubſcribe thoſe articles, which approved them, 
without exceptions and limitations, 
The Parliament of 157 2, ſeems to have thought 


theſe objections of the Puritans reaſonable; and 


accordingly in the Act of that year, injoining ſub- 
{cription, thoſe Articles are required to be ſub- 
ſcribed, which only concern the confeſſion of the true 
faith, and the ſacraments. And when Archbiſhop 
Parker took upon him to expoſtulate with ſome 
members of the Houſe of Commons, for leaving 
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out the reſt, he was anſwered, © that they were 


© not ſatisfied concerning their W _ 
the Word of God *.” | 


The Biſhops, however, who were the de 
appointed by law, to take the ſecurity of ſubſcri- 
ption from the candidates for the miniſtry, art- 
fully found the means of evading this modera- 
tion of the Parliament, by making certain canons, 
in conſequence of which, ſubſcription wag exact. 
ed to all the Articles without exception. Theſe 
canons are to be found in Sparrow's collection, 
under the title of Liber quorundam canonum, 
anno 1571 b. 

The Queen, it ſeems, (for what reaſon does i. not 
appear) could not be prevailed with to ratify theſe 
canons in form; and they were framed likewiſe, 
and made public, withour the royal licenſe, requi- 
ſite in ſuch caſes. They had, however, her Ma- 


1 Strype Life of Parker, p. 394. See alſo S:/der's Table- talk. 
' That is, according to the eccleſiaſtical computation j but 
they were not publiſhed till after the act was paſt. In the 
firſt of theſe Canons, ſubſcription is injoined in theſe words, 
ita tamen ut ſulſcribant grticulis Chriſtiane religionis, publice in 
Hnodo approbatis, Fdemgue dent, | welle tueri et deftndere Doc- 
TRINAM BEAM, QUA IN 1LLIS CONTINETUR, wt conſentien- 
ti imam weritati werbi divini ; which ſeems to be much the 
ſame with the ſubſcription injoined by the Act. But under 
the title, Concionatores, the Candidate is to confirm, by his ſub. 
ſcription, the Book of Common prayer, and the Book of Ordina- 
tion, &c. And upon this injunction were modelled four ar- 
ticles, called in thoſe days, The Biſhop's Articles, the three firſt 
of which were much the * with thoſe in our 36th Canon. 


5 jeſty's 
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jeſty's s verbal approbation, or rather perhaps her 
connivance; with which, by the way, Grindal, then 
Archbiſhop of Tort, was by no means ſatisfied, 
and, very probably, never ventured to carry them 
into execution within his own Dioceſe e. 

The Puritans oppoſed this ſubſcription with all 
their might. None of them, that I can find, 
refuſed to ſubſcribe according to Act of Parlia- 
ment; that is to ſay, to ſubſcribe the doctrinal 
and ſacramental articles. They, among them, 
who ſubſcribed them all, never omitted to make 
ſome exception, or proteſtation, with reſpect to the 
articles which concerned church-government or 
diſcipline. Where this was not allowed, they re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe at all, and choſe rather to un- 
dergo what the Biſhops thought fit to inflit upon 
them. I ſay thought fit; for, certain it is, that 
the ſaid Biſhops, ad then no legal authority to 
ſilence, impriſon, or deprive, as they did, great 
numbers of thoſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe their 
articles. | 

| Theſe facts are ſufficiemly proved by Mr. 
Pierce, in his vindication of the Diſſenters, For 
the preſent, however, I chuſe to appeal to a. teſti- 
mony leſs exceptionable to churchmen, I mean 
Thomas Rogers, | in the dedication of his expoſition 
of the xxxix Articles to Archbiſhop Bancroft, 
publithed 1607. Where, though he extolls the 


Biſhops, and reviles the Puritans with the moſt ab- 


0 hs Strypes Life of Parker, p. 322. 
R 3 * 
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je&ſycophantry, be hath nevertheleſs repreſented 
the matter ſo, as to ſhew, with ſufficient perſpi- 
cuity, that the Puritans might, with great truth 
and propriety, have ſaid to Elizabeth, what the 
Hebrew officers pleaded to Pharaoh, Exod. v. 
16. Behold thy ſervants are beaten, but the fault 
is in thine own people. 

Upon the acceſſion of James, things went on 
pretty much in the ſame way, till after the l 
ton- Court -· Conference, and the publication of the 
Canons of 1604. When, as we are informed by 
Rogers, certain of the brethren, meaning the Pu- 
ritans, refuſed to ſubſcribe, not only to the Hier. 
archical Articles, but to the reſt likewiſe, “ be- 
« cauſe the purpoſe or intention of the church, 
« if not her doctrine, were ſomewhat varied [from 
what they were in time of Queen Elizabeth}, 
« in proof of which they alledged the late book 
of Canons, the book of Conference, (meaning 
« Biſhop Barlow's account of the Conference at 
« Hampton-Court) and ſome ſpeeches of men in 

„great place, and others d.“ | 

I do not remember to have ſeen any mention 
made of this ſcruple of the Puritans, in any other 
hiſtory or account of thoſe times; and as it is the 
firſt inſtance of their refuſing to ſubſcribe the 
doctrinal articles of the church, it may be worth 
the while to look a little farther into it, and to 
find out, if we can, the nature and cauſe of this 
new ſcruple. 

« See Rogers Dedication, Sect. 34, 35. | 
1 | Rogers 
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Rogers wiſely ſays nothing to the particulars 
of this objection; that is, nothing of the Canons, 
or the paſſages in the book of conference, which 
had given offence. He was writing a fulſome 
dedication to Bancroft, the father of all this new 
miſchief. To have entered into the merits of 
the complaint, might have diſturbed his parron. 
We are obliged to him indeed, that he would 
mention this matter at all; and cannot but do 
him the juſtice to acknowledge, that he hath ac- 
quitted himſelf of the difficulty upon his hands 
by a very dextrous quibble ; via. that the 
« words of the articles being ſtill the ſame, the 
« doctrine, purpoſe, and intention of the church 
* muſt be the ſame likewiſe.” And if the Puri- 
tans would not be impoſed on by this ſophiſm, it 
was none of his fault. 

But to come to the point. The regal ſupre- 
macy, as extended to eccleſiaſtical matters, and 
eſpecially in the hands of a woman, was an eye- 
ſore from the beginning to the Puritans, as well 
as to the Papiſts. This obliged Parker, in re- 
viewing Edward's Articles in 1562, to add a 
pretty long explanation, to the article concern- 
ing the Civil Magiſtrate, importing, © that the 
« miniſtring either of God's word, or of the fa- 
* craments, were not given to our Prince, — but 
only that prerogative which we ſee to have 
been given always, to all godly Princes jn the 
© holy ſcriptures, by God himſelf;” meaning the 
godly Princes of Judah and Iſrael, Art. 37. 
R 4 With 
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With this explanation the Puritans had reaſon 
to be (and probably were) ſatisfied. When the 
Kings of Jſrael and Judah interfered with the 
facred office of the Prieſthood, farther than 
they were warranted by the law of Moſes, they 
ceaſed to be godly Princes; and ſo long as our 
own Princes kept themſelves within the like 
bounds, their ſupremacy was liable to no abuſe. 
Should it prove otherwiſe, the Puritans had no 
objection to the doctrine of reſiſtance; or the 
lawfulneſs of transferring dominion from: ungodly 
Princes to the pious and elect. 

But theſe doctrines James could by no means 
reliſh.” He knew not in what light he might 
ſtand with his people in proceſs of time. If in the 
light of a reprobate, here was a door left openfor 
transferring his crown to a better man. ir 

- Bancroft therefore took care to ſalve this mat- 
ter in the canon which enjoined ſubſcription, by: 
adding to the authority of the godly Kings in 
ſcripture, that of the Chri/tzan Emperors in the 
primitive church, godly or ungodly; and at the 
ſame time veſting James with the ſupremacy. in 
ALL cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil - 


© See Canon ii. xxxvi. and lv. The Article to be ſub- 
ſcribed to, concerning the Queen's ¶ EAixabeths] ſupremacy, in 
the injunction appealed to in our thirty-ſeventh Article, was 
thus worded: The Queen's Majeſty is the chief Governour, 
e next under Chriſt, of this church of England,. as well in. 
« eccleſiaſtical as civil cauſes.” Which may be compared with, 
the firſt of the three Articles, enjoined to be ſubſcribed by. our 


thirty- ſixth Canon, + 
This 
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This alteration put matters upon a very differ- 
ent footing, and made no ſmall variation in the 
doctrine of the church. It is but dipping into 
the imperial law, wherever it opens at an eecleſi · 
aſtical caſe, to be convinced, that the Chriſtian 
Emperors far outſtripped the Jewiſh Kings, in 
the powers they claimed and exerciſed over the 
church f. But, 
2. The paſlage in the Book of — which 
gave offence, was chiefly this. In the ſixteenth 
Article of our church it is ſaid, that after we have 
received the Holy Ghoſt we may fall from grace. Dr. 
Reynolds imagined this might ſeem to croſs the 
doctrine of Prede/tination, unleſs ſome ſuch words 
were added as, yet neither totally, nor finally, which 
he deſired might be done by way of explanation. 
He likewiſe deſired that the nine Lambeth Arti- 
cles, drawn up by Whitgift, might be inſerted in 
the book of Articles. | 
Dr. Bancroft was highly provoked at this, and 
obſerved, © that very many in thoſe days, neg- 
* lefting holineſs of life, preſumed too much on 
perſiſting in grace; laying all their religion on 
* Predeſtination; if I ſhall be ſaved, 1 ſhall be 
* ſaved: which he termed a deſperate doctrine, 
* ſhewing it to be contrary to good divinity, and 
the true doctrine of Predeſtination ; wherein we 


They who chooſe not to turn over voluminous codes of the 
imperial law, may find what is here advanced tolerably well 


made out in Father Paul; Hiſtory of Beneficiary Matters. 
| ſhould. 
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* ſhould rather reaſon aſcendendo, than defſcen- 
* dendo, thus, I live in obedience to God, in love 
* with my neighbour 3 I follow my vocation, &c. 
* therefore T truſt God hath elected me, and pre. 
_ © deftinated me to ſalvation. - Not thus, which is 
« the uſual courſe of argument, God hath prede- 
« flinated me to life; therefore, though I fin never 
* ſo grievouſly, yet I ſhall not be damned; for whom 
he loveth, he loveth to the end. Whereupon, 
_ © he ſhewed his Majeſty, out of the next Article, 
what was the doctrine of the church of England 
touching Predeſtination, in the very laſt para- 
graph; namely, we muſt receive God's pro- 
« miſes in ſuch wiſe, as they be generally ſet 
« forth to us in the holy ſcriptures; and, in our 
« doings, that will of God is to be followed, 
which we have expreſsly declared unto us in 
* the word of God 8.” 

The Biſhop was much in the right, to ſhew 
his Majeſty only the very laſt paragraph of the 
ſeventeenth Article. Had he turned the King's 
attention to the foregoing paragraphs, his Maje- 
{ty would have ſeen, that his learned harangue 
was rank Arminianiſin, and a flat contradiction to 
the ſaid Article; which actually argues, as the 
Biſhop termed it, deſcendendo; inferring the wall- 
ing religiouſly in goed works, and attaining to ever- 
laſting felicity, from previous predeſtination >. 


e Phenix, vol. I. p. 151. i | 

k A certain pamphleteer, having objeQed to the Erg//b Cler- 
gy, that they ſubſcribed Articles which they did not a 
| en 
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When it came to the royal moderator's turn to 
determine this matter between the two parties, 
he contented himſelf with ſhuffling it off as well 
as he could. He choſe not to diſoblige the Bi- 
ſhops; and yet in his own opinions was a rigid 
Calviniſt, at this period at leaſt. But however, 
as he began with approving very well what Ban- 
croft ſhewed him in the laſt paragraph of the 
Article, it is probable that this, and his refuſing 
to admit the Lambeth Articles into the public 
confeſſion, might be among the /peeches of jame 
great ones, from which the Puritans concluded, 
that the purpoſe and intention, if not the dactrine 
of the church, had yaried from what it had 


been. 


Dr. George Fothergil! of Oxford undertook their defence in the 
poſtſcript or appendix to a Faf-ſermon preached before that 
univerſity, February 17, 1758. His aim is to ſhew, that the 
Articles are not Calviniſtical ; and one of his arguments is the 
* non-acquieſcence of the Calviniſts in the preſent ſat of Arti · 
A cles, and their repeated attempts either to get them worded 

© more ſtrictly, or to have others ſuperadded more determinate 
in their favour.” It is plain he had this motion of Dr, Rey- 
nolds in his eye, and probably took the hint from Howlin and 
Montague, whom he refers to, without knowing, or 
caring to know, how theſe writers had been refuted by Garkton, 
Hickman, and others. It appears, however, that the ſeventeenth 
Article aſſerts Calviniſtical Predeſtination deſcendendo in poſitive 
terms, and is fo far, according to Bancroft, falſe divinity. And, 
if the very laſt paragraph is Arminian, what will Dr. Fothergzll 
get by ſhewing that he and his brethren ſubſcribe. ex ann to 
contradictions? 
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And let me remark, that theſe ſame Puritans, 
in refuſing” to ſubſcribe the doctrinal Articles, 
when they ſaw this inclination in the Biſhops to 
put a new conſtruction upon them, ſeem to have 
underſtood the nature of the caſe much better 
than our modern ſubſcribers. What the Biſhops 
then aimed at (and what their ſucceſſors have 
fince accompliſhed), was to bring men to a ſimple 
implicit ſubſcription, without any reſerve or li- 
mitation whatever. The Puritans had all along 
ſubſcribed the Articles with various proteſts and 
exdceptions againſt thoſe which related to diſcipline. 
And theſe exceptions the Biſhops, in ſome caſes 
at leaſt, admitted. The doctrinal Articles were 
ſubſcribed by all parties without reſerve; becauſe 
the opinions of all parties were tolerably uniform 
with reſpect to the ſubject· matter of them. But 
now the caſe was altered. This variation in the 
purpoſe and intention of the church, made it 
unſafe for the Puritans to ſubſcribe the doctrinal 
Articles implicitly, or without reſerve. They did. 
not think, as the generality of ſubſcribers ſeem- 
to think now, that they might be allowed to 
abound in their own ſenſe, in what fortn ſoerer 
they ſubſcribed. They were wiſer. They knew 
chat the Biſhops, taking upon them to interpret 
the Articles, in the manner Bancroft had done at 
the Conference, would put what conſtruction they 
pleaſed upon their ſubſcription, againſt which they 
had found by experience, all their ſubſequent re- 
monſtrances would ſignify nothing. They knew, 
in 
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in ſhort, the Biſhops had ſuppreſſed the proteſta- 
tions they had made with reſpect to the diſcipli- 
narian Articles, and proceeded againſt them as 
revolters, and as though they had ſubſcribed: al/ 
the Articles implicitly. And therefore they wiſely 
avoided the ſnare, and kept themſelves out of 
their power i. 


It does not appear, however, that Archbiſhop | 


Bancroft made any farther attempt to introduce 
Arminianiſm into the church. And one pretty 
clear proof that he did not, is that he authoriſed 
Rogers's Expoſition in the year 1607 ; which, as 


a very competent judge obſeryes, went upon the. 


Calxviniſtical frame k. The reaſon, probably, 
was, that he found the King not ſufficiently pli- 


able to come into his notions. Doctrinal matters, 
therefore, continued ſtill upon the old foundation, 
notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions of the Puritans, 
till Bancroſt's death, which happened in the year 


1610. 


He was ſucceeded by George Abbot, a man of ; 


a very different character in all reſpects. 


The next year, 1611, happened the ruffle bes. 
tween James I. and the States of Holland, con- 
cerning Vorſtius, who was called by the Univer- 


ſity of Leyden to ſucceed Arminius, as their Divi- 


nity-profeſſor. The King's remonſtrauces againſt. 


i See Pierce's Vindication, p. 109, 110. 


* Hickmar's Animadverſions on quis Quing. lun. p. 
218. 
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rhis promotion proving ineffectual, his Majeſty 
thought proper to attempt the confutation of 
Vorſtius's book de Deo, in a formal controverſial 
writing; in which he calls © Arminizs a ſeditious 


« and - heretical preacher, an infector of 
with hereſy, and an enemy of God; and witha), 
« he complains of his hard hap, not to hear of 
«him before he was dead; and that all the Re. 
formed churches in Germany had with open 
mouth complained of him J.“ 5606 


1 See Harris's Hiſt. and Critical Account of the Life and 


| Writings of James I. p. 124. Dr. Harris ſays, * James is 


aid to have been excited to declare againſt Yorfius by Alber, 
<« Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and it is not unlikely. Moſt of 
« the ccclefiaſtics of that time abounded with a fiery zeal, which 
* frequently hurried them into actions not to be juſtified.” 
p. 119, —— This information comes, it ſeems, from La Reche, 
Abridgment, vol. I. p. 318. but, I apprehend, without the leaſt 
good authority. Fuller ſays not a word of Abbor's being con- 
cerned in this matter. And Hzy/in makes no remark upon his 


filence, which, attached as he was to the opinions of Venfius, 


and rancorouſly diſaffected to Abbot, he would certainly have 
done, had he known of any juſt grounds for the ſtory. Heylin 


| himſelf ſays indeed (having juſt mentioned the King's declara- 
nan againſt Porſlivs, and his Majeſty's animoſity againſt the 


Remonſtrants) —< Some think, he { Fames] was'drawn unto it 
by the powerful perſuaſions of Archbiſhop Abbot and Biſhop 
Montague, who then much governed his counſels in all 
* church-concernimeiits.”” Hi. Pref6. p. 402. But, beſides 
chat this relates to the King's general dilpoſition towards the 
Remonſtrants, he immediately ſubjoins three other conjectures, 
and adopts the laſt as zeſt rational, viz. reaſon of ſtate. If Sir 


againſt Forflius by Abbet, | take it for granted, Dr. Harris would 
have cited him, inſtead of La Poche, In the mean time, the 
| | | cite 


vv» — 8 
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1 cite this paſſage only to ſhew, that King 
James, at this period, was no friend to the Ar- 
minians. | | 


compilers of A life, in the Biographia Britannica, tell us, 
that, „When if was found difficult to obtain from the States 
« that ſatisfaction [in the matter of Vorſlius] which the King 
« defired, his Grace, in conjunction with the Lord Treafurer 
Salisbury, framed an expedient for contenting both parties.“ 
And for this they cite Vixwgod's Memorials. This does not 
look like the fiery zeal of an infiigator. Not to mention that 
Abbot was too wiſe and too good a man to approve'of King 
James's weak and licentious manner of writing againſt Yorftaze. 
That Abbet had no cordial affection for the Arminians, is very - 
credible and very accountable, inaſmuch as it was the univerſal 
opinion of the wiſeſt and beſt of men in thoſe times, that A 
miniani/m was a back-door to Popery ; and certain events in our 
own country have nat at all contributed todiſcredit that opinion, 
as I obſerve below. The Archbiſhop's diſaffection to Gratius 
was owing to the endeavours and propoſals of the latter towards 
a coalition of the Proteſtants and Papiſts, which every wiſe and 
conſiſtent Proteſtant, in every period ſince the Reformation, as 
well as Abbot, has conſidered as a ſnare, and treated accord- 
ingly. In the famous letter of Abbt againibGrotivs, preſerved 
in Vinweed, the worſt part of that great man's character is 
taken from the report of others, and might make the worſe 
impreflions upon the Archbiſhop's mind, as his Grace was 
aware of the pernicious tendency of Gratiuss negotiations with. 
James and his Arminianizing prelates, particularly by his join- 
ing with the latter in advancing maxims in favour of arburary 
power, For the reſt, there never was a prelate freer from the 
fiery zeal of an eccleſiatic, perhaps hardly ever a private clergy- 


man, than Gearge Abbot. It was reckoned his diſgrace in the 


next reign, that he did not tread in the fleps of the fiery Ban- 
croft. * Had Laud ſucceeded Bancroft,” ſaid they, © and the 
project of conformity been followed without interruption, the 
* enſuing* ſchiſm might have been prevented.” Fullers Wor- 


In 
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ln the year 1613, James, indeed, ſeems to have 
had more qualified ſentiments concerning the 
Arminian ſyſtem. He tells the States, in à letter, 
dated March 6th that year, that, having ſeen, 
u jn a letter ſent to him by the Sieur Caron, their 
« Ambaſſador, the opinions of both parties, and 
«* the arguments by which they are ſupported, 
« diſcuſſed at large, it did not appear to him, 
that either of them were inconſiſtent with the 
« truth of the Chriſtian faith, and the ſalvation 
« of ſouls.” [La Roche, Abridgement, vol. I. 
p- 325-] Dr. Harris likewiſe quotes Sir yy 
Winwood for the ſame fat”. _ 
The two Hiſtorians laſt cited, Meſſieurs Ls 
Roche and Harris, call this a contradiction itt 
James; and a contradiction, the latter obſerves, 


thies, Surg, p. 83. — © He was ſlack and negligent,” days 
the firebrand Heylin, © in the courſe of bis government, and wo 
« indulgent to that party, which Bancroft had kept under with 
© ſach juſt ſeverity.” Hi. Preſb. p. 389.— If to this we add, 
the noble ſtand he made againſt the Spani/ match; his unwea- 
ried endeavours and vigilance againſt popery ; his ſpirited letter 
to James I. on that ſubject; and his not only refuſing to licenſe, 
but confuting the poſitions in Sibehorp's ſermon ; — theſe parti- 
culars, and his uniform adherence to the ſame principles during 
his whole life, oblige me to think, that Mr. La Roche, or rather 
perhaps Brandt, was miſinformed with reſpect to Abbo?'s exciting 
K. James to declare againſt Vorſtius; and that, taking the whole 
of that Archbiſhop's character together, no eccleſiaſtic of that 
time, and very few of any other time, have leſs abounded with 
a fiery unjuſtifiable zeal, than Archbiſhop Abot. 
Life of James I. p. 124. 
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was nothing to him. Zut, apprehend, the moſt 
inconſtant man breathing, if he changes his mind 
ten times in a day, has ſome reaſon or motive 
for it, which operates pro Hic vice. 
The caſe appears to have been this, "Grotivs 
was very fond of a ſcheme he had projected and 
entertained, of uniting the Roman Catholics and 
Proteſtants, wherein he was for making conceſ- 
ſions to the Papiſts, which the Proteſtants abroad 
would never come into. It appears by a letter 
of Caſaubon to Grotius, which bears date January 
27, 1612-13, that Grotius had ſent ſome papers 
to Caſaubon upon this ſubject, which the latter 
had communicated to James, who greatly ap- 
proved them; and he tells Grotius, that“ he had 
found many Engh/b Biſhops, eminent for their 
« piety and learning, who revolved in their 
minds night and day the ſame thoughts with 
« himſelf .“ Which was to ſay, that theſe 
Biſhops would have made the ſame conceſhons 
to the Papiſts, that Grotius contended for. That 
James was in the ſame way of thinking, is noto- 
rious from other documents: particularly his 
ſpeech to his firſt parliament . Probably he 
had not conſidered how far he muſt depart from 
the Confeſſion of Faith, in which he had been edu- 
cated, before the healing meaſures of Grotius could 
take Place, till Monſieur Caron put into his hands 


e Coſanbow's? Epiſtles, 655, Edit. Brunfavich, 1556. 


o See the ſpeech i in Rapin Theyras, and that hiſtorian's re- 
marks upon it. 
8 the 
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the refcript he mentions in his letter to the ſtatez. 
At this time too the Arminians bid fair for being 
the triumphant party in the Low Countries ; Gro- 
tius and Barnevelt, being employed by the States, 


to draw up the edict intended to reſtore tranquil- 
lity between the Gomari/ſts and Arminians b, 


which edit was highly approved of by Jane: 
1 his Biſhops 4. 


x » Burigni Life of Grotius, p. 47. 
| „ Caſenben's Epik. 800. = OR "OF ff 
tion of this Epiſtle in La Roche Abridgment of Brandt, vol. 
J. p. 328. who-omits no occaſion of doing honour to the 
Arminians at the expence of their adverſaries. In that Letter, 
James and his Biſhops are faid to approve and applaud the 
edict of the States, and it is infinuated that the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury [ Abbot} was one of them; which: is incredible. For 
Abbot, as it is well known, diſapproved and oppoſed Grid 
project of re- union, to which this edict was preparatory. Caſas- 
ben indeed, who was himſelf a notable trimmer, is not perſecii 
uniform in his ſeveral accounts of this matter. In his 777th 
Epiſtle, he tells Grotiur, that the King was wonderfully pleaſed 
with the deg of the States, and that all approved the formulary 
[the edict itſelf J, except a few things, concernimg which be 
had written to Grotzas with that freedom which his fidelity re- 
quired. But the Epiſtle, where this freedom is uſed, does not 
appear. In his 795th Epiſtle, which ſeems to have been writ- 
ten before the laſt mentioned, and immediately upon his fe- 
| ceiving the edict from Gyotins, he ſays, that upon opening 
* the packet, he immediately read the edict, and noted one or 
two things in it, Which he would have wiſhed had been 
— expreti, but that he would wait till he knew the 
te judgments of others upon it, and would then give Grotiu: an 
— both of his on opinion and of the opinions of 
« others ;” meaning, no doubt, of the King and the Biſhops. 
This account we have in the gooth Epiſtle abore-cited; and 


2 a With 


— — „ x hd 


ſembling b 


vo intereſtin accounts of Kivg! ans s ; theologi- | 
cal feheident 

Croliul, tie in 1 255 tells him, that the Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells was never from the King's 
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Wik theſe impreſſi Mons Udon his 7 ; James 
bote the e ſerrer ro th the Kates. , 
In thei 8 between this time and the af: 


the Hod of Hort, our hiſtories atford 


Caſaubon, in one of his letters to 


fide": And that the Arminian clergy were not 


bien: in tmaproving their coufidetice with the 
King, appears from the following pallage : © It 
2 was injetuated to the King, Aut dangers would 


proceed by training up of young ſtudents i in the 


there he fays, anc eds tartan, 


approved, vet oaly the Aft, but the u. — Bu- 
rigni, in his Life of Grolius, p. 49, ſays, 


* which gave the King ſome pain, was to ſee 
* ſtrate aſſume a right ger gon ba herd anon 


gion 3” and for this he cites Ca/aubon, Epiſt. 864. which is 


not in the edition I, uſez, This objection, however, plainly 
lyes againſt the whole tenor of the edict, and we are ftill at 4 
loſs for the exceptionable $aſſagts of which Caſauten apprized 
Gretius with ſo much freedom, At length it turub büt, © that 
the King, the Archbiſhop of Canterlusy, and the Biſhops of 
England, allowed the dorine of the edit to be orthedex, and 
** equally diſtant from, Manicheiſm and Pelagianiſm. Burigni, 
ibid. Which was probably all the a/lowance it had; from the 
Archbiſhop, If Abbot otherwiſe approved of an edict io fa- 
vourable to the Arminians, as Burigni ſays this was, and which 
was ſo offenſive to the Contra-remonſtrants, how ſhall we recon- 
eile this to what Mr. La Roche tells us, vis. ** Some Reformed 
i. e. Contra · remonſtrants] brought the Archbiſhop into the 
„ quarre} againſt Yorftixs j 
Epiſt. 
We 8 2 grounds 
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« grounds of Calviniſm; — that there was no 
„ readier way to advance the preſbyterial Go- 
« yernment in this Kingdom, than by ſuffering 
young ſcholars to be ſeaſoned with Caloinian 
« doctrines: that it was very hard to ſay, whe- 
ther of the two, either the Puritan or the Pa- 

* piſt, were more deſtructive of Nona, Goo 
« yernment 3,” | 

This was touching James i in a tender part, * 
procured ſome injunctions to be ſent to Oxford, 
concerning ſubſcription to the three Articles in the 
36th Canon, concerning the method of ſtudy, 
and ſome other regulations relative to the de- 
meanour of ſcholars, and their ſchool-exerciſes t; 
but nothing to the diſparagement of doctrinal 
Calviniſm, anſwerable to the expectations of we 
anſinuators. 

For by this time, matters had taken a Ay 
different turn in Holland. Some cities did not 
approve the edict abovementioned. The Prince 
of Orange had declared againſt the Arminiant, 
and had a large majority both of the magiſtrates 
and divines on his fide. And the common cry was, 
to have theſe diſputes ſettled in a national ſynod. 
Theſe things (which may be feen in La Roche, 
and other Hiſtories) could not fail of making im- 
preſſions upon James, and would reſtrain him 
from declaring in favour of Arminianiſin, to 


* Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 71. gu 1616, 
t Ibid. p. 72. 


which 
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which he was, "malt probubly;” averſe in his 
heart .. f 
Accordingly, Ks choke ſix Divines to aſſt at 
the Synod of Dort, who were well known to be 
zealous Catvinifts. "Theſe, among other things, 
had it in their inſtructions, to adviſe thoſe 
« Churches to uſe no innovation in doctrine, to 
« teach the ſame things which were taught twen- 
« ry or thirty years paſt in their own churches— 
« and nothing which contradicted their own Con- 
« fefſions to conſult, at all times, his Majeſty's 
« Ambaſſador [Sir Dudley Carleton], who, ſays 
the King, underſtandeth well the — and 
differences among them. “ 

Theſe Divines concurred with the Synod in 
approving and ratifying the Belgie Confeſſion *, 
and conſequently in condemning the Remon- 
ſtrants; and when they returned home, were re- 
ceived by James with approbation, and courteous 
entertainment. Three of theſe he afterwards 
preferred to Biſhopricks, viz. Hall, Carleton, and 


Dr. Featly, according to Mr. Hickman, affirmed, that King 
James, not many weeks before his death, called the Arminians 
Heretics. Animadverfions, 2d Edit. p. 231. 

" & Grotius,” ſays Mr. La Roche, * found out [while he was 
in Exgland] that the Engi/h Ambaſſador at the Hague [the 
* ſame Sir Dudley Carleton] had repreſented to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Holland to the pre · 
« judice of the Remonſtrants.“ Abridgment, vol. I. p. 326. 

* In all 4-#rinal points: entering a proteſt, that the church 
of England diſapproved ſome of the 8 K 
Fuller, X. P · 81, 82. 


> 28 Dor enani; 
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Davenant ; and Balcangqual was mage Maſter of. 
the Savoy. Theſe particulars may be found in 
Fuller's Church-Hiſtory, and other memorials of 
thoſe times; and are ſufficient to ſhew, that at 
this period, and for ſome time after, Janes . 
no fayourer of the Arminian Theology. . 

Perhaps indeed there neyer was a period, * 
his firſt acceſſion to the Engliſh. Crown, till, the 
day of his death, when he would not have made 
his divinity bend to his politics, He hated the 
Puritans, not for their doctrines, but for their 
diſlike to a Prelacy. He thought a monarchy as 
neceſſary for the church as for the ſtate; and 
had much the ſame idea of Claſſes and Conſiſtorien 
that he had of Parliaments. He imagined, that 
' whoever was not a friend to epiſcopal power, mult 
have the ſame objections to that of Kings. And 
perhaps he was not much miſtaken, with reſpet 
to bis own contemporaries, | 

The Calviniſts in Holland n ;nfiſted, 
that the Church, conſtituted, as thejrs wag, upon 
a republican model, had the ſole power of de- 
fining matters of faith, and of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween points neceflary and unneceſſary ; and they 
held, that the civil magiſtrate was bound to in- 
force the churches deciſions, and to diſcourage 
and ſuppreſs all ſects and hereſies contrary there- 
unto. They went farther ſtill, They held that 
the civil magiſtrare who did not his duty in this 
province, ceaſed to be a child of God, and might 
be depoſed from his office. And ſome of them 


carried 
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carried this matter ſo far, that, upon ſome. remiſſ- 
neſs in the States to ſuppreſs what they called 
tbe enemies of God, a deputation had been ſem 
from the clergy, to offer the ſovereignty of ſux 
of the ſeven united nnen to dr 11 85 
beth J. 

It cannot be denied, that many af REY Erg 
Puritans entertained the ſame notions. Perhaps 
the greater part of them in ſecret. When any 
extraordinary countenance was ſhewn to papiſts, 


either by James, or indeed, before him, by Eli- 


zabeth, the Puritans gave no obſcure intimations 
of what they thought of the Government; and: 
the leſs diſcreet among them openly avowed the 
lawfulneſs of reſiſting ungodly main in 
the reigns of Eliaabeth and James . 

The King, however, was not ſo wee; but that 
he ſaw plainly, Popery was at no great diſtance: 
from Arminianiſm. The bent of the nation lay 
againſt both. And probably Abbes influence 
with him, while it laſted, added to the principles 
(or, if you pleaſe, the prejudices) of his own edu- 
cation in Scotland, kept him in theſe ſentiments, 
the rather perhaps as he did not ſee, how what 
were called the factious attempts of the Puritans, 
were countenanced by the 8 of Corn. 


La Recbe, vol. I. p. 229. 

* See Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 291. And Puckering's 
Speech in Fuller's Worthies, Tit. Yorkfoire, p. 201. Puckeriig, 
without doubt, exaggerated. But his word may be taken with © 
reſpect to the point of the Queen's Supremacy in 
date. 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that with ſuch a Prince 
the Arminian Biſhops had but a difficult game to 
play; but they managed it like workmen And 
in the end, turned even the moſt unfavourable 
circumſtances to their own account. 

Grotius, and the Remonſtrants in Holland, 
pleaded for To/eration a; and, from their holding 
this principle, artfully enough ſuggeſted their 
ſuperior reſpect for the civil powers: as that 
would keep Church authority under the hatches, 

James had no idea of the righteouſneſs of a 
toleration. And he ſaw that if it took place in 
matters of doctrine, it might, upon equally good 
grounds, be claimed for opinions and practices 
relating to diſcipline. And perhaps his objefion 
to the edict of the States General, mentioned 
before from Burigni, might be founded upon 
the tolerating powers, veſted by it in the civil 
magiſtrate, | 

The Arminian Biſhops 4 41 toleratien as 
much as James could do, and for the ſame rea- 
ſons: bur went much farther than their brethren 
in Holland, in their conceſſions to the civil power; 

alledoing, that ſovereignty, particularly in Mon- 
arc hs, was jure divino, and uncontroulable. They 
knew this principle could do them no harm, qua- 
lified as it was, by Fames's notions of Epiſcopacy : 


= Quinquarticulanam litem, tanti non facerem, nifi conjun- 
dam fibi haberet eam, qua: eſt de diſcretione neceſſatiorum 
dogmatum a non neceſſariis, five de mutua Chriſtianorum 
tolerantia, Ei/copius, apud Hickras Animadveiſ. p,122- 


4 : ard 
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and for the reſt; it was a ſure bait to draw tim 
in to nene they might — fir to > build” upon 
But rhe great difficulty ly verd. They had 
not only the King, but the people to manage. 
The Puritan party was ſtrong, and reſpectable 
for the quality, as well as the numbers, of its ad- 
herents. And it would not be fo eaſily compre- 
hended by the people, how they, who were fo 
perfectly right in their divinity, Could be ſo far 
wrong in their politics. The next ſtep then was 
to caſt ſome flur upon the doctrines of the Puri- 
tans, and, if poſſible," to wean both the King! and 
people from their fondneſs for them. 
Fuller, in his Church-Hiſtory, informs us, that 
the Archbiſhop of Spalato was the firſt who uſed 


the word Puritan, to ſignify the defenders of 


matters do&rinal, in the Engliſh church.“ For- 


« merly,” ſays he, © the word was only taken to 


4 denote ſuch as diſſented from the Hierarchy in 


« diſeipline; and church-government, which was 


now extended to brand ſuch as were Anti- ar- 
«* minian in their judgments.” And he confeſſes, 
that the word, in this extenſive ſignification, was 
afterwards improved to aſperſe the moſt orthodax 
in doctrine, and religious in converſation . 
Theſe improvers were the Arminian Biſhops and 
their adherents. We have ſeen above, what 


they inſinuated to James, upon occaſion of obtain- 


ing from him certain injunctions ſent to Oxford, 
Faller, Ch. Hiſt, B. x. p. 99, 100 
anno 


i! f 
$1 
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anno 1616. But ſtill, the eſtabliſhed Articles 


of religion were on the fide of the doctrinal Puri- 


tans. The writers againſt Arminianiſm made that 


appear beyond diſpute : and Zaxd hinfelf durſt 


not deny it. 

The next ſtep, therefore, was to get os Puri- 
tan party ſilenced, from preaching or printing 
any thing upon the ſubject. Abbot's influence 

with King James had been broke, by his uncrac- 
table firmneſs in the matter of the Earl of Ae 
divorce; as well as by other -accidents : and a 
misfortune in his private conduct had afforded 
room for the full effect of Laud*s intrigues, who 
loſt no opportunity of eee himſelf 
and his ſyſtem to James. its 

The firſt-fruitsof Laud's power over the King, 

appeared in thoſe injunctions or directions, bear- 
ing date Auguſt 4th, 1622, wherein, among other 
things, it was enjoined, that“ no Preacher, un · 
der the degree of a Biſhop or a Dean,—ſhould 
« from thenceforth preſume to preach—the deep 
points of Predeſtination, Election, Reprobation, or 
« of the univerſality, efficacity, reſiſtibility, or ir- 
* refiſeibility of God's Grace, &c.“ > 


> Holi's Hiſtory of Land. p. 97. who confeſſes that his 


Hero had a hand in digeſting and drawing up theſe injuncions. 


What cenſures were paſſed upon them may be ſeen in Wilken 
and Fuller, ſub anno 1622. who both give the injunctions at 
large. Theſe cenſures are acknowledged by Heylin himſelf, 
with great indignation, who, as a Jeſs ſuſpected witneſs than the 
others in theſe points, may be conſulted, p. 99. 


One 
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One might aſk! how Jamer could reconcile 
himſelf to a meaſure, which, in the caſe of the 
edit of the States: General, had given him pain Þ 
That is to ſay, how he could, as à civil na- 
gihrate, aſſume a right of waking ann inner, 
ters of religion. 

His Divines would have:told us, F 00. 
caſion, 1. That he was a civil magiſtrate june di- 
vino; which was not the caſe with republican ma- 
giſtrates. 3. That hy à ſaving clauſe in the end 
of the directions, this was only a kind of interim. 
till the next Convecation ſhould aſſemble. 

This, however, was all that James could be. 
̃ brought to during his reign; 5 unleſs the Declara- 
tion, at the head of the xxxix Articles, is to be 
aſcribed to. bim; ; Which however is a problem 1 
cannot take upon me to ſolve; nor is it * 
material. 

In his ſucceſſor, Laud found a Ling more to 
his mind. James had no perſonal eſteem for 
| Laud, and gave him a Biſhoprick with much re- 
luctance. His buſy ſpirit was accordingly, during 
Fames's reign, obliged to operate in ſubordinatipy 
to ſome Prelates, who had more of the. King's 
confidence. 

But Charles I. was at at Laud's devotion. 
Hitherto the Calviniſts were barely ſilenced, and 
perhaps hardly that. W7 ilſon tells us, * the Arch- 
* biſhop recommended it to his Dioceſans, that 
* theſe OF might be put in execution 


* with 


with caution : And Fuller fays, * Theſe i in- 


2 ſtructions were not preſſed with equal rigour 
in all places, and that ſome over- active officials 
« were more buſy than their Biſhops, Gt. 4. 
However, it is natural to ſuppoſe theſe injuye. 
tions had ſome effect; eſpecially — _ 
who expected to riſe in the Church. bo. 
It was not, however, ſufficient for bac pur- 
poſes, barely to filence Calvin. He wanted to 
have Arminius take the chair, and to dictate to 
the church of England, inſtead of the other. b 
To try how this would take, he ſets Montague 
to work, a bold, hot headed man (but a good 
ſcholar ©); who ſcrupled not to exemplify, and 
avow the political, as well as the theological creed 


of Arminius, in the moſt poſitive and explicit 


terms. Take the ſtory from an C— 
authority. 


« Mr. Richard Montague, i in the one * rwen- 
« tieth of King James, had publiſhed a book, 


which he named, a new Gag for an old Gooſe, 


jn anſwer to a Popiſh book, intituled, 4 Gag 
« for the new Goſpel. 'The buſineſs was then 
« queſtioned in Parliament f, and committed to 


- © Life and Reign of King James, p. 201. 
| © Ch. Hiſt. X. Book, p. 111. 
® Selden, de diis Syris, p. 361. allows that Montague was 
cem fined et Latine doctis. 
Upon the complaint of two Divines of the Dioceſe of 
Nerwich, Mr. Yates and Mr. Tard. They 8 of 
* the 
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the Archbiſhop of Canterbury [Abbot], and 
« ended in an admonition to Montague. - | 
« Afterwards the Biſhops. of the 2 
« party, conſulted [conſulting] the propagation 
« of the five articles condemned in the ſynod of 
« Dert, concluded that Mr. Montague, being al- 
« ready engaged in the quarrel, ſhould publith 
this latter book [Appello Cæſarem], at firſt at- 
« teſted by their joint authorities, which after- 
« wards they withdrew by ſubtilty, having pro- 
« cured the ſubſcription of Dr. Francis White 
* [Dean of Carliſle], whom they left to appear a- 
« Jone in the teſtimony, as himſelf. oft-times com- 
« plained publickly, The Archbiſhop diſallow- 
* ed the book, and ſought to ſuppreſs it; never- 
« theleſs it was printed, and dedicated unto 
* King Charles, whereby that party did endeavour 
to engage him in the beginning of his reign. The 
«* houſe appointed a committee to examine the 
v errors therein, and gave the Archbiſhop thanks 
for the admonition given to the author, whoſe 
books they voted to be contrary to the articles 
« eſtabliſhed by the Parliament, to tend to the 
„King's diſhonour, and diſturbance of church 


* and ſtate, and took bond 275 his appear- 
« ance B. 52 


* dangerous errors of Pn and Popery, deſcrting cur 
« cauſe, inſtead of defending it.” Fuller, Ch. Hiſt. B. XI. p. 
tg. Yates afterwards wrote againſt Montague. 


8 Ruſbavorth, vol. I. p. 173. 2 | 
aries 
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Charles at firſt attempted to rake Montague 
of the hatids of the Parliament, by eres * 
' for his chaplaiti Sc. But afterwards he thought 
\ better of it, and determined to leave him at ther 
inerty; which being ſignified to Laud' by the 
Duke of Buckingham, he [Lad] thought it a 
matter of ſuck ominous concernment,”” fan 
Fuller, * that he entered the ſame in his Diary, 
in theſe words: I ſeem to fee a cloud ariſe, and 
* threntening the church of England ; God for bi, 
* mercy diſſipate it 

But this little ſpirited chanipion was not to 1 to 
be baffled. He knew the Duke's power with the 
King, and, in conjunction with the Biſhops of 
Noc heſter and Oxford, recommended Mr. Monta- 
guss cauſe to him, as the cauſe a the church of 
| * 
Kuß worth hath Wen us the topics they infiſt- 
ed on in this recommendation, which I ſhall here 
tranſcribe; raking leave to intermix ſuch remarks 
as occur upon the ſeveral particulars of it. 

« 'They ſhew, that ſome of the opinions which 
« offended many, were no other than the reſolyed 
& doctrine of this church,” 

Theſe opinions were probably ſuch, as related 
to the divine right of Kings. I have not Monta- 

gue's Appeal, but ſuppoſe he might juſtify his 

Tofrines out of the Homilies, Articles, n 5 


b Church Hift. Book xi. p. 121. 4 
6 Canons, 
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Canons, and other documents collected by. Biſhop 
Bilſon. When our churchmen reſolved theſe 

points, they were writing againſt the popiſh King- 
killers, But, not confining themſelves to the 

confutation of arguments merely Popiſh, they 
made the right of Kings abſolurely indefeaſeble in 
all caſes; of which Laud and his crew made their 
advantage. | Wt” bs 

And ſome of them are curious points, 

« diſputed in the ſchools, and to be left to the 

liberty of learned men to abound in their own 

* ſenſe — ble 

Theſe were the five points of doctrine, diſputed 
between the Calvini/ts and Arminians. Could 

Laud have found the means to frame and eſtabliſh 

a new ſet of Articles, Lam perſuaded, he would 

have left little room for the Calviniſts to abourid 

in their own ſenſe. As things were circumſtanced, 
he was to make the beſt of the preſent ſet, which 
was, by pleading in words for a latitude of ſenſes, 
and by inſinuating, that theſe diſputed points 
were matters of no great conſequence, and might 
be innocently held either way. We ſhall ſee by 
and by how his actions contraſted theſe. verbal 
pretences. * A 8 
« —— [t being the great fault of the council 

« of Trent to require ſubſcription to ſchool- opi- 

* nions, and the approved moderation of the 

church of England, to refuſe [perhaps refute] 

the apparent dangers and errors of the church 

IF | N 
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© of Rome ; but not to by overbuſy, x with \ ſchole- 
* ſheal niceties 7 
The council of Trent is brought i in i bete only 
as a ſtalking horſe. | The inſinuation is, that 
the council of Trent did, and the church of Eng- 
land did not, require ſubſcription to theſe ſthod. 
opinions in a determinate ſenſe. The very reverſe 
of which is the honeſt truth. Melanct bon, as 
« may be ſeen above, accuſed the council of 
« Trent of making crafty decrees, that me might 
defend their errors by things ambiguouſly ſpo- 
ken.“ That is to ſay, by ſuch ambiguities, as 
permitted the Feſurts and Dominicans to abound 
in their own ſenſe reſpectively, upon theſe very 
ſchool-points i. And when Grotius came to 
plead the cauſe of the Arminians before the Ma- 
giſtrates of Amſterdam, he alledged among other 
things, © that the doctrines diſputed in Holland, 
« had not been decided by the church of Rome, 
% (and conſequently not by the council of Trent) 
« though ſhe is extremely fond of deciſions.” 
Which do&rines were the very ſame with the 
ſchool-opinions diſputed in England x. On the 
other hand, the apparent dangers and errors of the 
church of Rome, were doctrines and practices, 
ſo founded upon the Arminian ſide of theſe ſchool- 
niceties, that the church of England did not think 


idee above, chap. iv. See likewiſe, Heylin's Quinquars- 
cular Hiſt. p. 26. and Hickman's Animad.' p. 42. 
* La Roche, Abridgment, vol. I. p. 344+ 


* 
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the 4pparent errors.or-dengers could be refuled or 
refuted, without determining theſe. bool. nicetie: 
the -other W, 8 Which was accordingly done in 
the xxxix Articles. Was Land ignorant of all 
this, or was he playing the Jeſuit ? And, of all 


things, that he ſhould talk of ihe anderation of 
the church of England! . | 


„Moreover, in the preſent * they: al- 
edge, that in the time of Henry VIII, when the 
« clergy fubmitted to the King's ſupremacy, the 
ſubmiſſion was ſo ræſolved, that, in caſe of any 
« difference in the church, the King and the Bi- 

« ſhops were to determine the matter, in a na- 
« tional ſynod.” “. 

But, who mala dhe Aenne in che ehurckics 
the preſent caſe? Theſe very Biſhops. — And was 
it not moſt ceaſonable; that they ſnould be both 
judges antl Parties? But this was-caleulated for 
the meridian of Charles's apprehenlion; and to 
furniſh him with an argument for: taking Monta- 
gue's cauſe out of the hands of the Parliament. 

« _——eAnt if any other judge in matters of 
doctrine be now allowed, we depart from the 
« ordinance of ri and the concibual AN 

©* of the church. 


Had the Parliament called for this W if 
Chriſt, where would theſe Prelates have found it? 
Had they forgot that K. Henry VIII, ſo lately 
quoted, paling by the * the national 
Synod - 
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Synod, made the Univerſities of Europe ndge in 

a very important point of doctrine? * + 

„ Herewithal they intimated, chat, if the 

church be once brought down below herſelf, 

even Majeſty itſelf would en be el 

No Biſhop, no King. | 

« —— They ſay farther, that K. Fanies, i 

„his rare wiſdom, approved -al/ the VIS: in 

this book.” 

Perhaps ſome tolerably juſt EW may be 
| formed from what goes before, what opinions, 
7 concerning the five points, James approved. It 
is highly probable he continued a Calviniſt in 

judgment, even to the very laſt, No doubt but 

he approved Montague political principles. 

7 And that moſt of the contrary opi- 
„ nions. were debated at Lambeth, and ready to 
* be publiſhed, but were W by Q Eli- 
4 zabeth, l. 
And were theſe opinions only debated at Jaw 

beth? or only ready to be publiſhed ? Surely Ban- 
- Croft gave a, different account of them at the 
_ Hampten-Court Conference. Theſe Biſhops would 
 haye it believed, that Queen Elizabeth ſuppreſſed 

_ theſe Articles, out of a diſlike to the ſubjett- 
matter of them. Whereas the diſlike was to the 
method uſed in the procuring of them, and the 
Archbiſhop's ſending them to Cambridge, to be 
diſputed in the ſchools, She was certainly dif 

pleaſed with Peter Baro, for eſpouſing the con- 


trar 
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trary doctrines, which indeed gave the firſt occa- 


ſion of framing theſe Articles. And Baro being 
proſecuted in the Vice-Chancellor's court at Cam- 
bridge, for contradicting theſe Articles, after 
Whitgift had received orders to ſuſpend them, 


the Queen's ſuppręſſion could amount to a very 


ſmall matter, fince it is plain they. ſtill continued 


to have their ee, in Cambridge, as much as 


5 before l 8.0 


« — And ſo continued i. e. to be ſappreſſed} 
« till of late they received countenance at the 
a Synod of Dort, which was a ſynod of another 
* nation, and, to us, no way binding, till receĩved 
by public authority.” 

That King James did not continue to ſuppreſs 
the Lambeth Articles, is plain from his ſending 
them to Dort, as part of the doctrine of the church 
of England; and to Ireland, where they were in- 
corporated with their Articles of Religion. And 
Mr. Pym, in his ſpeech in Parliament, Janu. 27, 
1628, ſays expreſsly, They were avowed by us and 
our ſtate *,”" On the other hand, one would 
wonder, what, in the opinion of theſe Biſhops, 
amounted to © receiving the Synod of Dort by 
public authority.” King James ſent,” by a for- 
mal deputation, fix of his Divines to that Synod, 
who concurred with it in its deciſions, concern - 


| Strype's Life of bil. book iv. chap. xvii. xviii. See 
likewiſe Sykess Reply to Waterland's Supplement. 
* Ruhpavorth, vol. I. p. 647. 
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ing all doctrinal matters. The king approved 


- what they had done, and'no churchmen in the 
kingdom were more Favoured by him: This puts 
me in mid of Mr. L Cltrc*s obſervation upon 
the conduct of 'the French Divines in regard to 
the council of Trent. In their public ſeholaſtic 
diſputations, they cite the canons of that council, 
as deciſive againſt the hererodox ſide of rheolopi- 
cal queſtions. But, being preſſed with the ab- 
ſurdity of ſome of thoſe ennons, by their Proteſtant 
adyerſaries, their cant is, that the council of ons 
was 5 Peet in France a. bene, 
And they boldly affirm, that they 
cannot conceive what uſe there can be of civil 
government in the commonwealth, or of exter- 
nal miniſtry in the church, if ſuch fatal opi- 
« nions, as ſome are, which are oppolite to thoſe 
delivered by Mr. Montague, be r taught 
© and maintained.” | 
This may paſs for what it is, a boll Wen 
and no more; calculated to blacken the Puritan 
party, and to inſinuate, that nothing they held, 
either with reſpect to an or eure could 
- poſſibly be right. | 
« Such,” ſays Ruſbworth, * was the pine 
of theſe forenamed Biſhops ; but others of 


a Defenſe des Sentimens, &c, ſar VHiRt, Critique. Lett, 
Xili, 


_ « eminent 
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« eminent learning were. of a differens par. 
ment 

And no wonder. It would be no eaſy matter 
to ſhew ſo much pretarication in reaſoning, or, 
ſo much falſhood and miſrepreſentation © of Facts, 
in any other reſcript of the ſame length. , 

The event of this matter was, that Montague 
in the end was delivered from parliamentary pu- 
niſhment by a royal pardon,. "And, after the 
lifolution- of the Parliament, Laud had Charles 
in his hands, and molded him which, PI: he 
would. 
/ Laud,accordingly, got the prohibition to preach 
upon theſe controverted points, extended to Deans 
and Biſhops ; in conſequence of which, Biſhop 
Davenant wag convened before the council, where 
he was reprimanded b Fr net, Archbiſhop of 
Vrt, for tranſgreſſing hi lajeſly's s Declaration, 
in a Lent-ſermon at = 162 6, (the crafty 
Laud walking by the w ile, without ſpeaking one 
word). Davenant inſiſted, that he had not 
broken the Declaration ; ; and they could not 
contradi& him, but were forced to fly to his Ma- 
jeſty's intention, which turned out to be, © that 
che would not have this high point [of Prede- 
* ſtination] meddled withall, or debated, either 
* the one way or the other.“ It was but a 
rery little before, that Laud had ſaid, © theſe cu- 


* Ruſorworth, vol. I. p. 177. 
? Fuller's Church Hiſt, b. xi. P- Wenden 
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« rious points ſhould be left to the liberty | 
learned men, to abound in their own ſenſe.” 5 
the Parliament, which differed from him on this 
head, was now diſſolved, and moſt probably "Loud 
never expected to ſee Abe er. r 2 | 

I hope, the foregoing particulars may de fuff⸗ 
cient to ſhew, that ſubſcribing with a latitude, or 
taking particular Articles in different ſenſes, was 
an artifice of Archbiſhop Laud's, to open a way 

for his own Arminian opinions. 

He hath been followed, however, by many i in 
this practice, who. have neither had his * 
nor approved his example, in other things; and 
who therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
reaſons of their own, to determine them in a 
practice, which, at firſt ſight, is hardly defenſible. 
Let us conſider What theſe reaſons may be. 

1. Then, it is generally underſtood, that bs 
points in diſpute between the Arminians and the 
Calvinifts, are points of no conſequence, and may 
be held either way, without any detriment to the 
true e 

Dt. Nicholls calls them, * Theological points 
which do not affect the main of religion.” 80 
did Heylin before him; and he had it undoubt- 
edly from his maſter Laud. King Jane too, 
once upon a time, thonght fit to ſay, * that, if the 
* ſubje&t of Vo#/tius' Hereſies [in his book de 
Deo] had not been grounded upon queſtions of 
« higher quality, than touching the numbèr and 
1 * parnre of the ſacraments, the * of nerit, 


*of 
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of yuftification, of purgatory, of the viſible head 
« of the church, or any ſuch matters, we ſhould 
never have tronbiell ourſelves with the buſi 
« neſs,” - 1 

Upon which Mr. ae Neigen l- 
pin Thoyres, thus deſcants: As if wrong no- 
tions or errors concerning the gſence of God, 
ere more pernicious, than ſuch corrupt no- 
tions and principles, as are deſtructive of mo- 
« rality, and repugnant to God's moral chara- 
« Qter 4.“ Such, I ſuppoſe, as Mr. Tindal 
takes the notions and principles of che Calvini/ts 
(among others) to be; and conſequently eſteems 
them points of great importance. It is much, 
however, if Vor/#ius or his followers did not draw 
ſome concluſions of the moral kind, from Weir 
ſpeculations on the eſſence of God. 

Biſhop: Burnet, in his travels, met with an emi- 
nent divine among the Lut berant in Germany, 
upon whom he preſſed an union with the Calvin: 
t, as neceflary upon many accounts. To which 
the ſaid Divine anſwered, that, He wondered 
* much to ſee a Divine of the church of Eng- 
and, preſs that ſo much on him, when we, 
* notwithſtanding the dangers we were then in, 
could not agree our differences. They diffexed 
about important matters, concerning the attri- 
«* butes of God and his providence ; concerning 
* the guilt of ſin, whether it was to be charged 


| T 4 « On 


* 
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<< on God, or the ſinner; and whether men 
© onght:rs make good uſe of their faculties; or 
if they ought to truſt entirely to an irreſiſtible 
grace. Theſe were matters of great momem. 
< But, he ſaid,” we in England differed only 
about forms of government and worſhip, and 
*« things which were of — on nnen. | 
«ferent, Ot. TP: wad; N 9 
It would be a very rng thing, i the ſeri- 
ptures, rightly underſtood, ſhould give any real 
occaſion to the queſtion, whether the guiſt of ſm 
is to be charged on God or the ſinner? But if 
occaſion is giyen for ſue a diſpute, whether real 
or imaginary, it is doubtleſs a point of tigh im- 
portance, ſince no fuch queſtion can be decided 
without bringing the ſupreme God into judgment, 
as a party, with one of his ereatures, and ſubjett- 
ing him to the ſentence of another of them. The 
ſcriptures, in truth, give no juſt occaſton for any 
ſuch controverſy. But if - occaſion'is taken for 
fuch diſputes from Creeds, Confeſhons, and Ar- 
ticles of religion of human device; and if, in 
particular, fuch a diſpute may be raifed from the 
expreſs terms of our own Articles, ſhould not a 
ſerious and conſiderate man be cautious how he 
ſubſcribes them? Would it not be inexcuſcably 


raſh to take it for granted, that they contain mat- 
ters of no conſequence? 


7 Preface to Burnet's Expol. at the end. 
| Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, our preſent ſubſcribers are ganerally,; 
the not weren of the Atminian perſuaſion ?. 


«114111119. b 581 (wund 05 
\ Mt, La Rooks, l lays, © The dating of Arquniat 
« whom that: Prince. [Jane I} called an enemy to Gad. 
« been long ago the doctrine of the hare of Engla 
Abridgment, vol. i. FOOLS = > he @ ad to kti ive 
the church repreſent 22 and whether 
they would allow of this — - La Roche, or adapt 
that of another foreign Divine, who. argues. thus, 'Thoygh 
« the Arminians are particularly * by the church of 
« England; though Arminianiſm may de Taid to have Becbme 
« $redominant among the members of that church, of at leaſt to 
have lent its influedce" in mitigating ſame of its anticlet in the 
„private ſentiments. of thoſe who ſubſcribe them; yet dhe 
* Thirty-2 - nine Articles of the church of Eng land fall. maintain 
«-their authority ; and when we judge of the * and diſci- 
« pline of any church, it is ore nataral to form this judgment 
from its eſtabliſhed Crecd and Con/effon of Faith, than from 
* the ſeatiments and principles of particular perſons,” Sge Mr. 
Maclaine's note Ia] on Mofeim,, Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 574. 
By which it ſhould ſeem, that the doctrine of the church of 
England is not, nor, fince the eſtabliſhment of the xxxix Ar- 
ticles, ever was Arminian. Both theſe writers ſpeak with 
great reſpect of the church of England on all occaſions, and 
1 dare ſay, nothing was farther from the thoughts of either of 
them, when they made theſe obſervations, than to do the leaſt 
diſhonour to that church. The reaſon of their reſpective judg- 
ments, which ſoever of them you agree with, is obvious; 
namely, the apparent diſagreement of the doctrine of many 
of the moſt eminent divines of the church of England, with 
the doctrine of the Articles. And, after this, is it not a jeſt to 
talk of the xxxix Articles as a Confeſſion of Faith and Doctrinet, 
to the truth of which the Governors of the church of England, 
have a right to require all thoſe to ſubſeribe who are admitted 
to the office of public teachers in it, by wway of giving the govern- 
ors of the church ſuiſicient aſſurance of the ſoundne/s of their Faith 
6 I mean, 
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I mean, ſuch of them as are of any perſuaſion at 
all. For, I doubt, few of them conſider (if in- 
deed they know) the difference between that and 
the perſuaſion of the Caluiniſts. Surely it concerns 
ſuch ſubſcribers not a little to be ſatisfied, he- 
ther our preſent Articles are truly and properly 
capable of an Arminian ſenſe or not. ae 
more by and by. 

2. Another thing which n in ſubſeriben 
of the preſent generation, is, that, whereas Arni - 
zianiſm was heretofore eſteemed to be the back- 
door to popery and arbitrary power, that notion 
has, upon examination, been found to be utterly 
groundleſs, and the opinions ſo called, en 
innocent of the charge. 

Rapin, ſays Mr. Tindal in a note, «25 well 
* as moſt of our writers, eſpecially thoſe of the 
« Puritan party, ſeem to confound two things, 
which have no manner of relation to each 
other, viz. Arminianiſm, and High-church 
« principles.” He then puts down five prope 


and DeSrings 7 This is. Dr. e language in his 
Vindication ;; not indeed with reſpe& to the xxxix Articles of 
his own charch, for the ſame coafeſſion of faith and doArines 
to which his Vindication is applied, may be a very 4 rant 
conſeſſion of faith and doArines from that contained in the 
Articles. And yet, as the learned Profeſſor takes the Go- 
vernors of the church of England among others, into his pa- 
tronage, one would think, he would hardly waſte his precious 
time in vindicating to them a right which they do not exer- 
eiſe. 


ſitions, 
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ſitions, which, according to him, contain the 
Arminian doctrine, which che Sytiod of Dort, 
in their wiſdom, thought fit to condemn. After 
which he ſzys, Now nothing can be more evi- 
« dent, than that à man may embrace all theſe 
« opinions, withour: being one jot the more 4 
friend to popery, or arbitrary power LEDGE, 

Mr. Tindal ſhould not have been fo poſitivg. 
He did not ſo much as know what the five Ar- 
minian points, condemned at the Synod of Derr, 
were; as any one may be ſatisfied by 
the propoſitions Mr. T. hath exhibited, with the 
genuine ones in Lo Reche's Abridgment of 
Brande. 

The Calvi 111 too POE inferred the Law 
fulneſs of reſiſting wicked and unrighteous 
Princes, from, their, theological panes; of 
Election and Grace. 

Hieylin ſays, that Calvin called the contrary 
dotrine civil idolatry v. And Grotius, artfully 
enough, improved the prejudices which Magi- 

ſtrates would entertain againſt theſe unprincely 
notions, to- the advantage of his own party, by 
inſinuating the infinite reverence which the prin- 
ciples of the Arminians obliged them to have for 
the civil powers. The Engliſh Arminians went 
{till farther. By excluding Election from any 
ſhare in the foundation of Dominion, and ſubſti- 


t Tindal'; Rapin, ut ſupra, vol. x. p. 16. Th 
» Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, in the beginning. 
| ö Lo ruting 
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tuting indefeaſible hereditary right jure di vino in 
its place, reſiſtance, even to a Nero or a Caligula, 
became a damnable fin. Laud, as we have ſecn, 
afirmed þaldly, that civil Government would be 
7 5 if ſome Jatal opinions, oppoſite to thoſe 
of Montague, ere to prevail... And Mr. Tindal 
himſelb enten. chat Laud, Neile, and Mentague. 
were for ſetting me King above the Laus. And 
[know ſome very worthy and eminent perſons, 
warm and faſt friends to the civil and religious 
fi ts of mankind, who. are of opinion to this 
ur, that reſiſtance, even to wicked Princes, can- 
not be Juſtified upon religious princip les, without | 
Having Teeourſe to the theological do ines of the 
ancient Puritans and Independants. 
if the Arminidns have learned to ſeparate the 
diviniryof theit forefarhers from their Politics, f i 
is ſo much the better for the public. But, L fear, 
they have not been altogetlier ſo ſucceſsful in 
weeding Keke dc. cQrine from the ſeeds of Popery. 
t caſe ſands thus: The ſcandalous traffic 
of Indulgences gave the firſt occaſion to Luther 
to diſcover the corrüptions of Popery, and af- 
forded him the firſt grounds of his oppoſition to 
them. But Indulgences were founded on the 
Merit of Good-works, and that: again on Freewill; 
and, what is more, were ſo founded by St. Paul's 
own reaſoning: To him that worketh is the reward 
not grace, but of debt :. | 


© Rom. iv. 4. 


The 
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The Reformers univerſally, in a greater or leſs 
degree, purſued Luther's fohame of interpretation. 
They thought they EY good grounds in 
ſeriptute for excluding Fr — from any ſhare 
in the work of juſtification. | And therefore, 
when the Armmans aroſe, the Puritans appre- 
hended, with great reaſon,” that, by opening a 
door to Freesagency, it would be impoſfible to 
prevent Purgatory, Saint-worthip, Indulgences, 
Sc. from breaking; in along with it. And they 
who will take the pains to read Montague r Ap- 
peal, and Heylin': Iutroduſtion to his Life of 
Archbiſhop Laud, will eaſily diſcern, that their 
apprehenſions were not groundleſs. 

Whether the connexion between free · agency 
and merit is real throughout, or where t begins 
to be broken, I pretend mot to decide, or even 
to examine; being determined, on the preſent 
occaſion at leaſt, to offend or diſturb no man, 
with my private opinions. One thing, however, 
I beg leave juſt to mention, in favour of the 
Calviniſts ; namely, that ſome very eminent men 


of the preſent generation have gone a great way 


in their philoſophical diſquiſitions, towards vindi- 
cating the predeſtinarian theology of theſe our 
forefathers v, And, when it is conſidered. that 


« See Dr. Harthey's Obſervations on Man, palim; but parti- 
cularly his Remarks on the Mechanifn of the Humm Mud, at the 
end of the firſt ' volume. Thowriſejer's Letters in the Magen 
Franpois, publiſhed 1750, 175 . In the former edition, Lin- 
———_ added to theſe citations, The Preface to Dr. L. 
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ſo able awriter as Dr. Clayton, the late Biſhop of 


dle ber, could find no other way of eſtabliſhing 


the free-will or free-agency of man, but by put- 


* 


tation concerning the Fundamental Principle of Niriut or Mora- 
Aq, prefixed to Dr. Law's Tranſlation abovementioned, but 


ting ſuch. limitations, as he has done, upon the 
- preſcience of God, no ' reaſonable man would 
haſtily conclude, that the Calviniſta have — 


3 to ſay for themſelve x 
But, to leave the theoretical part of chis pro- 
blem for the preſent : Thoſe old worthies who 


predicted the return of Popery, in oonſequence 
of the introduction of Arminianiſin, were not ſo 
ed miſtaken, as to the event, as any rr 


Tranſlation of King's Origin of Evil; * which Lak bs par- 
don. The book was not then at hand; and I cited from my 
memory. But what I meant to cite was 4 Preliminary Diſt 


the work of another hand. Perhaps it may be thought that I 
had no right to join 2his author to the other two; and to thoſe 


- who think ſo, I readily give up the point, after obſerving that 


Dr. Hartley makes the Mechaniſm of the Human Mind one con- 
ſequence flowing from the doQrine of ¶ociatioms, which was 


vodeniably held, and puſhed pretty far by the author of the 


Preliminary Diſſertation, who, as I have been informed upon 


good authority, was the late reverend and i EY Mr. _; 


Fellow of Sidney-college in Cambridge. | 
Thoughts on Se/f- Love, Innate Ideas, &c. 404 1753. 
The Apoſtle Paul hath ſaid, There muft be herefies, 1 Cor. xi, 9. 


not ex neceſſitate rei ab intus, but from the perverſe nature of 
man, fay his interpreters. Perhaps, if men had been candid, 


capable, and upright throughout, all their controverſies, from 
Paul's time to this hour, might have been avoided, fave one, 


that concerning 9 which muſt * have _ 
at all events. 


gel 


gined. They had good reaſons to expect it, from 
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the whole conduct of Laud and his fellows. And, 
though theſe were ſeaſonably ſtop'd in their ea- 
reer, their principles have been eſpouſed and pur- 
ſued by their ſucceſſors, in ſuch fort, as to give 
more than a ſuſpieion to ſome competent obſervers, 


that the church of Engiand has been, and ſtill is, 


though by degrees imperceptible to vulgar eyes, 
edging back once more towards Popery. 


« From the beginning of Charles 1,” ſays a 


ſenſible writer, *the pulpit took up a new ſcheme, 


e under the particular influence of Archbiſhop 
« Laud. A ſcheme ſo entirely new, that it was 
« remonſtrated againſt by the Parliament, as con- 
« trary to the Articles, and as what had a ten- 
« dency to carry back the nation into Popery. 
« Perhaps, in ſome meaſure, the apprehenſion of that 
% Parliament has been verified. And from Charles 
I, the new ſyſtem hath chiefly prevailed, down 
to the preſent period *.” And, he might 
have added, has been attended with ſuitable 
« effects.” 

If any one is deſirous to ſee theſe apprehenſions 
verified in particular inſtances, he may fatisfy 
himſelf by conſult » 8a pamphlet written by Dr. 
Du Moulin, ſome time Hiſtory-Profeſſor in Oæ- 
ford, printed in 1680 7, which might be conti- 


* Seagrave's True Proteſtant, p. 25. . 
T Intituled, 4 ort and true Account of the ae Kallen 
ale Church of England hath made toward; Rom. 


1 nued 
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"dA mare n 3h thoſe of Dy 
Moulin. The effect of which cannot be more 


_ convincingly proved, than by the great and alarm - 


ing increaſe of Popery in theſe kingdoms “. 
The clergy of the church of England, it is true, 


have conſtantly diſclaimed all connexion with 
Topery, or any deſign or diſpoſition to promote 


that cauſe; which however 1s but an equivocal 


proof of a different ſpirit, and none at all, that 
the tendeney of their doctrines doth not bend t0- 


wards Popery. - 
When Fan/enius publiſhed his ſyſtem of Ge, 


| the good Catholics taxed him with Calviniſm, In 


vain did he endeavour to wipe off the aſperſion. 


In vain did he write moſt bitterly againſt the 
Proteſtants, in order to convince his incredulqus 


brethren that he was not to be ranked among 
them. They returned again and again to the 
charge, and confirmed ir, by ſhewing both the 


origin and tendency of his doctrines “. 


ee Dr. Stebbing's tuo little Trafts againſt Popery, zul 
.” Whoever will be at the pains to conſult. this Doctor. 


| Polemical Tra#s, and compare ſome paſſages in them {panticu- 


larly in his Rational Inquiry, &c.) wich ſome thingy in theſe 
little books, will ſee how he is obliged to lower his bigh-church 


uotions, to battle the papiſts ; conſcious, as it ſhould ſeem, that 
bis o principles had too much of a popiſh complexion. \ 


ANuin in Galliis, quod beneficii loco fine dubio numeravit, mag- 


nam adeptus erat librorum Calvinianorum copiam, quorum defonti- 
bus baufit Auguſtini interpretationem, & invenerat hominez à Cal- 
vini diſcipling non alienos, quibus liberiores de Gratia | ſermones n- 

T he 
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Ihe Papiſts have common ſenſe, and can ſee, 
no doubt, into the tendency of certain opinions, 
as well as Luther or Calvin did. And, whatever 
Fanſenius could ſay for himſelf, the orthodox 
Catholics ſaw, that, in the next generation, his 
followers, if they adhered to his opinions, would, 
very probably, leave their church: to prevent 
which, they procured the condemnation of his 
book, anno. 1653. p 2150 
The ſame ſuſpicions procured he "aka Bull 
Unigenitus, condemning the doctrines of Father 
Paſquier Quyeſnel, in the year 1713. Was this 
man ſo treated, becauſe his conduct gave any 
offence as a Papiſt? No; he died not only a 
ſincere, but a bigotted fon of that church: and, 
what is more, he ſo died in a Proteſtant country, 
where he was under no neceſſity to diſſemble; 
namely, at Amſterdam, December 2, 1719. 
He received extreme unction, extended on a 
© matt; he took the holy viaticum on his knees; 
* — he made his profeſſion of faith in the pre- 


tulerat, Bayle's Didt. JansznLvs, remark [F], cited from a 
book, intituled Jan/enius Supe&us, aſcribed to the Jeſuit Favaſer. 
The Janſeniſſi, as may well be ſuppoſed, endeavoured, by all 

poſſible means, to rid themſelves of this imputation. Mr. Bayle 
reports their ſucceſs in the following words. The Fanſenifts 

* have maintained, with equal heat, that, upon the point of 
Liberty, they were not Calvinits. There are no artifices, ot 

* ill grounded diſtinctions, but what have been made uſe of to 

* colour that pretence ;. and all this to avoid the dangerous 

* conſequences they foreſaw would follow their I any 

* conformity with the Catvinifts.” Ibid. Rem. [EH]. 


U | 6e 2 


TY 
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* ſence of two apoſtolical protonotaries, i im- 
_ © porting, that he believed all the rruths, which 
« Feſus Chri taught his church; that he will 
die within: the boſom of it; and condemns all 
& errors which it condemns, or ſhall condemn.' 
© He acknowledges the Pope the firſt Viear of 
« Jeſus Chriſt, and rhe apoſtolical ſee, the centre 
© of union, But, withal, ſtil believes he had 
« taught nothing in the obnoxious book, which 
is not conformable to the faith of the church.“ 
——And had his ſuperiors thought ſo too, they 
had all the reaſon in the world to be * 
with his edifying catholiciſm. 


But go to the propoſitions, extracted from his 
book for condemnation, and you will prefently 
fee, that he was not only of Calvin t mind in the 
articles of Grace, Fuſtification, &c. but had built 
upon thoſe principles, ſome other doctrines, which 
are in little agreement with the faith he profeſſes 
to repoſe in the church d. 

I forbear to mention the more recent diſturb- 
Laces that have been in France, about the ſame 
doctrines; concerning which it has been imagined, 
that if the church and ſtate could not find the 
means, by their united powers, totally to ſuppreſs 
the Janſenifts ; Janſeniſm would infallibly pro- 


duce a Reformation of Religion, ** the true 
Proteſtant plan. | 


d Theſe propoſitions may be fron 1 in The profext State of the 
Republic of Letters, for July, 1733. From whence alſo the ac- 
count above of Pue/nePs 2 is taken. 


The 


SOIL? W. 2 


Ihe reſuft is, that our firſt Reformers framed 
and placed the xxxix Articles, and mote: 
'cularly thoſe called Cotojniftital, as the fureſt and 
— oy geſt barriers to Keep Fa Fes 62 2 
t Difine may poſhbly 5000 110 obſechions 
8 — the plain ſenfe of mel Ae but, 1 
this caſe, he onghit not to ſubſcribe then af 
For if he can bring himſelf to affent to, and 
ſubſcribe them in a p4rBolic ſenſe, I would defire to 
know what ſecurity the church has, that he does 
not put the like catholic ſenſe (with whi he 
may. be furniſhed by the Jeſuits) upon thoſp 
Articles wich concert Tranfu ſtantiation, ang 
Purgatory? eee TOR VIGO? 2 
In anſwer to this; we are told, that theſe doc: 
trinal Articles concerning Grace, Free-will, Pre- 
deſtination, &c. are fuſceptible of an Arminian 
ſenſe; and this is the © © 
Third Inducement our modern ſubſeribers 
have to plead. | 
Archbiſhop Laud, as we have ſeen, was the 
earlieſt patron of this device: However, I cannot 
think the practice would have thriven as it hag 
done, if he had been its only patron. _ His name 
is in no great yeneration with the rational part 
of the Engliſh Clergy, particularly with. thoſe 
who are the moſt ſtrenuous advocates. for a lati- 
tude in ſubſcribing. And, by an unaccountable 
reyerſe of things, the men who are enamoured 
the moſt of Laud's political and hierarchical 
principles, have contended with the utmoſt zeal, 
U 2 againſt 
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againſt em a double ſenſe nen rhe 
Articles. 
I ſeems 10 me, 3 har 100 two parties 
have not perfectly underſtood each other con- 
cerning this double ſenſe, of which one affirnm, 
and the other denies, the Articles to be capable. 
Let us conſider this matter, with reſpect ſtill to 
the doctrinal Articles called Calviniſtical. 
When the controverſy between the Caluinifs 


and Arminians firſt appeared i in form, the latter 


were told in plain terms, that whoſoever op- 
« poſed the abſolute decree of Prede/tination, 
< crofled the doctrine of the church of England; 
and that the Engli/s Univerſities, and Biſhops, 
« had. always condemned the nne to 
« abſolute decrees ©.” 

This has been often denied, and as W re- 
aſſerted. Dr. Waterland, in his Supplement, 
labours ſtrenuouſly, with old Heylin's tools, to 

rove that our Articles in particular are Anti- 
calviniſtical. 


But the author of the Reply to the Supplement, 


who is ſaid to be Dr. Sykes, hath ſo effectually 


confuted him, that it is not likely that pretence 
will ever be revived any more. 

After Dr. Sykes hath proved his point again 
the $ upplement, he ſubjoins the following inge- 
nuous acknowledgment. 


© Biſhop Davenant, Animadverſions on a treatiſe, intituled, 
God's Love te Mankind, p. 6. 


But, 


2 . 1 * a FAY 
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gut, without entering into any farther hiſto- 
« rical diſquiſitions, I think it is evident that the 
« Articles were made by men who were thoroug h- 
h in St. Auſtin's Scheme, and that they meant 
to expreſs that. They choſe to expreſs them · 
« ſelves with great moderation and temper ; in 
« conſequence of which, men of different opinions 
have thought themſelves at liberty to take a lati- 
« tude, in order to come in. Accordingly men 
« of very different opinions can, and do ſub- 
ſeribe; and, ſince the words are capable of ſuch 
« meaning, an Armman honeſtly ſubſcribes to 
© the general words; whereas, were the ſenſe of 
the compiler, and not his words only, the 
ſtandard, none but a re- could man 
ſubſcribe 4. 

I think it very evident, that Dr. Waterland and 
his Antagoniſt meant, by à latitude in ſubſcribing, 
two very different things. Dr. Waterland could 
never mean to exclude a Caſviniſt from ſubſcrib- 
ing the ſeventeenth Article: ſince the utmoſt he 
ventures to ſay of it, is, I am rather of opinion, 
„that the Article leans to the Anti- calvinian 

* perſuaſion. Dr. Waterland, therefore, was of 
opinion, that the compilers left room both for 
the Calviniſt and the Arminian to fubſcribe. And 
that both the Calviniſ and Arminian may honeſtly 
ſubſcribe, that is, conſiſtently with the ſenſe, or 
the intention, of the compiler. 


4 Reply, p. 39. 
U 3 
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On the. contrary, Dr. Syler is cx opinion; that, 
with reſpect ta the ſenſe or intention of che eom· 
pilers, the Arminian ſeuſe is quite excluded and 
accordingly derives the allowance of a Latitude 
to the Arminian, from the ſenſe the general word 
will receive. And this, as I take it, is tlie latitude, 
or the literal and grammatical ſenſe, for which 
Biſhop Burnet, Dr. Clarke, and perhaps Ge | 
Doctors Nicholls and Bennet, contend, 41 25-0 - 
I apprehend, that, if Dr. N.“. — — 
be ſupported by proper evidence, every ont will 
allow, that he exhibits much the Honeſter ſcheme 
of Latitude, of the two. But that is: impoſſible: 
and Dr. Sykess.premiſſes, that the Calvmifticel 
ſenſe of the Articles, excluſive of the Armenion 
ſenſe, was the ſenſe of the maps _ ins 
diſputable. | 

But how could honeſt men ever being ies 
ſelves to think, they were at liberty to put a ſenſe 
upon a writing, which the authors of that writing 
never intended? The writing in queltion, is 4 
public writing; and no public authority is pre- 
tended for taking this liberty, but His auger 
Declaration, which, whateyer weight it might 
have bad in its day, has evidently been of no 
force, ſor above an hundred years paſt. | 

What makes it more ſurprizing that any che | 
Jeaſt {treſs ſhould be laid upon this Declaration, 
is, that Dr. Sy#es allows, that “ ſuppoſing the 
ff Legiſlature itſelf, conſidered as ſuch, were 
0 (without a new declaratory law) to intèrmeddle 


« in 
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« in determining what is the proper ſenſe and ex- 
« tent of the Articles, and what ſhall be judged 

« agreeable or diſagreeable to them, —this would 
« be determining what they CAA 
termine. 

Is this Declaration: then 2 new decturatory 
Law? Nobody, I ſuppoſe, will pretend that. 80 
far, therefore, as it intermeddles in determining 
what is the proper ſenſe and extent of the Arti. 
cles, and what ſhall be judged agrecable or dif- 
_ agreeable to them, it pretends to determine what 
it hath no right to determine. It would have 
been very ſtrange doctrine in the ears of Dr. Sies 
himſelf, to ſay, that King Charles, in the ſingle 
capacity of a monarch, had a right to do that, 
which the legiſlature in its collective n 
had no right to do. 

When Dr. Syes firſt undertook to oppoſe Dr. 
Waterland in this matter, it is probable he did 
not foreſee, that he ſhould be obliged to own, 
that the Articles in queſtion were evidently Gal 
viniſtical. His arguments, in his firſt pamphlet, 
go upon the ſuppoſition, that the ſenſe of the 
Articles is not fixed; which is only ſaying in 
other words, that the meaning of the compilers 
is not known. And to keep matters under ſuch 
uncertainty, for purpoſes now very well under- 
ſtood, ſeems to have been the view of the King's 
Declaration, 


* Reph, P. 15. 
v4 But 
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But the Doctor, by acknowledging 1he ſenſe of 
certain Articles to be originally Caluiniſtical has; 
with reſpect to the Articles, deprived! himſelf of 
the privilege. he might otherwiſe pretend to de. 
rive from the Declaration; namely, of ſubſeribing 
them in an Arminian ſenſe. The Declaration 
ſuppales the Articles to be drawn up in general 
words, which favour 20 fida. Allow that the 
Articles were originally drawn up to favour on- 
fide, and what uſe can you make of the Declara- 
tion? Or what refuge for various erer you 
find under that en 

For my own part, I cannot. bös think that an 
honeſt man muſt have ſome ſtruggles with himfelf, 
before he can bring himſelf to give a ſenſe to 
words, which he #nows they were never meant to 
bear; and eſpecially when thoſe words are the 
words of a covenant, importing ſome kind of ſe- 
a given to the public, by aſſenting to them. 

And yet certain it is, that ſome very good 
20d worthy men, by virtue of a certain foft of 
caſuiſtry, have reconciled themfelves to this ptac· 
tice, to avoid ſome preſent inconveniences grie:- 
ous to fleſh and blood. And, having met with a 
remarkable inſtance of this in the courſe of my 
inquiries into this ſubject, I ſhall now lay it be- 
fore the reader, the rather as, from a certain re- 
ſemblance in the features, I am perſuaded, that 
our modern Caſuiſtry is, in a great meaſure, de- 
rived from this great exemplar. 


8 


8 -. 
* 
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I has been already obſerved, that ſome of the. 
ancient Puritans in King James time refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the Articles, upon the ſuppoſition that 
the purpoſe, if not the dctrine of the church, was 
changed from What it had been. When Armi- 
nianiſm came to be more openly avowed by the 
Biſhops, and ſupported by King Charles“ Injun- 
ctions, &c. the ſame people were in ſtill greater 
diſtreſs, not knowing what uſe might be made 
of their ſubſcriptions, as they were taken in the 
canonical form, which admitted of no reſerve or 
limitation whatever; and it does not appear, that 
the ſubtleties of our modern e had ns 


been found out. 


But theſe ſame Puritans havide: by en 
theſe attempts of their adverſaries with ſpirit and 
vigour, got the upper hand, it came to their turn 
to impoſe terms and conditions upon thoſe, who 
had formerly put the like hardſhips upon them. 
This occaſioned à great demand among the 
Royaliſts for caſuiſtical Divinity, and /alvoes of 
ſeveral kinds; in which myſtical ſcience, the 
moſt eminent adept was Dr. Robert Sanderſon, 
afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln. A venerable cha- 
rater, which has deſcended, with much eſtima- 
tion, even to the preſent times; inſomuch that, 
I ſuppoſe, few people, who ſhould fall into any 
of thoſe dilemmas, from which he provided ways 


ta eſcape, would ſcruple to abide by his Judge 
ment. 


Among 


. 
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Among other caſes of different kinds, a queſtion 
was put to this able Caſuiſt, whether a Royaliſt; 
who had taken the oath of allegiance to King 
Charles I, might conſcientiouſly take the Engage. 
ment, injoined by the Parliament in the year 1650, 
which ran in theſe words 

IA. B. do promiſe, that I will be true and faith 
ul to the Commonwealth of England, as it is now 

| eftabliſbed without King or Lords? 

But, before we take a view of this learned Doe- | 
tor's ſentiments on this ſubjeR, it will be proper 
to look back a few years, to another tranſaction, 
wherein this ſame Dr. ea had a Privy 
ſhare. 

In the year 1646-47, the Wenke deter- 
mined to viſit the univerſity of Oxford, by a com- 
mittee of their own houſe. * But before the vi- 
* ſitation could take place, the Vice-chancellor, 
* Dr. Fell, fummoned the Convocation ¶ June 1.) 
* wherein it was agreed, not to ſubmit to the 
« Parliament-viſitors. A paper of reaſons againſt 
the Covenant, the Negative-oath, and the Di- 
* reftory, drawn up chiefly by Dr. Sanderſon, was 
% alſo conſented to, and ordered to be publiſhed 
© to the world, both in Latin and Engliſh, — 
under the title of Reaſons of the preſent Jadg- 
nent of the Univerſity of OxxorD, &c. “ 

Under the head, Of the Saluoes for taking the 
Covenant, Dr. Sanderſon expreſſes the ſenſe of the 


id * s Hiſt, of che * 8vo, vol. III. p. 431. 


uni- 
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univerſity, SOARED ent e in * — 
lowing terme. 

(1) *Ir has been ſid; At = take it [tie c- 
« yenant} in our own ſenſe; But this we appre- 
hend, contrary to the nature and end of an 
« oath; contrary to the end of ſpeech; contrary 
to the defign of the covenant ; and contrary 


to the ſolemn confeſſion at the concluſion of it, 


« (viz. ) that we ſhall take it with a true intention 
to perform the ſame, as we ſhall anſwer it to 
« the Searcher of all hearts at the great day. 
« Beſides, this would be Jeſuitical; it would he 
« taking the name of God in vain; and it would 


* ſtrengthen the objection of thoſe who ſay, 


« there is no faith to be given to Proteſtants. 


(2.) It has been ſaid, we may take the cove- 
« nant with theſe ſalvoes expreſſed, So far as law- 
* fully I may : — As it is agreeable to the ward of 
God, and the laws of the land; — Saving all 
* oaths by me formerly taken, &c. which is no 
better than vile hypocriſy ; for, by the ſame 
* rule, one may ſubſcribe to the council of Trent, 
* or the Turkiſh Alcoran.“ 


Thus judged the learned Dr, Sanderſon i in the 
year 1647, There are ſome other qualifying 
particulars mentioned in this reſcript, which may 
be ſeen at full length in Neale's Hiſtory. Theſe 
are ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe; and very 
naturally ſuggelt the following remarks. > 


Either 
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Either the Parliament ' viſitors ' would have 
allowed of theſe /alvoes, or they would not. If 
they would not, for what purpoſe are they brought 

in here? unleſs it be to condemn ſome of the 
ere party who had made uſe of them. And ſo 
far they are right, for this was no _— than 
downright prevarication. 


If. the parliament would have allowed 40, or 
connived at, theſe ſalvoes (as I think the Oxford. 
men took it for granted) we ſee here was the 
mens imponentis, the tacit conſent, at leaſt, of the 
impoſers, on the ſide of thoſe who took-it with 
theſe reſerves. And yet we find theſe caſuiſts 
were not for making uſe of this indulgence, be- 
cauſe contrary to the plain and expreſs words, as 
well as the deſign of the covenant. They ac- 
cordingly condemn the practice as ſeſuitical, full 

of vile hypocriſy, perverting the nature and end 
of an oath, abuſing the end of ſpeech, and high- 
* ſcandalous to the Proteſtant name. | 


Let us now ſee how the ſame Dr. Sanderſan fa. 
tisfied his queriſt, concerning taking the Engage- 
ment, in the year 1650, and how conſiſtent he was 
with his own judgment four years before. 

He begins with laying it down as a fact, that 
all expreſſions by words, are ſubject to ſuch 
* ambiguities, that ſcarce any thing can be ſaid 
« or expreſſed in any words, how cautelouſly ſo- 


« ever choſen, which will not render the whole 
« ſubjed 
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udien Ppable of more conſtructions than 
« one's,” ringer: yg. 25 ft 

255 1 to 3X 1—＋ —— which 
was ten times as long, at leaſt, as the Engagement, 
muſt be capable of ſtill more conſtructions. And 
yet Dr. Sanderſon could ſee plainly and clearly in- 
to the Defegn of that. — He:lays it down, 7133-04 

2. Where one conſtruction binds to more, an- 
te other to leſs, the true ſenſe is to be fixed by 
« the intention of the impoſer. For that all pro- 
« miſes and aſſurances, wherein faith is required 

« to be given to another, ought to be under- 
« ſtood ad mentem imponentis, according to the 
e mind and meaning of him to whom the faith 
is given, ſo far forth Ong ane 

“ ſonably appear. 1 
Now ſurely no man's mind and. meaning may 
more reaſonably, or ſo reaſonably, appear in any 
other way, as by his own perſonal poſitive ex- 
planation of it. The ſhort and true anſwer then 
to the queſtion had been, If you are under 


* Nine Caſes of eb, p. 94. Archbiſhop Ti es hath 
ſaid much the ſame thing. It is plainly impoſſible, that any 
thing ſhould be delivered in ſuch clear and certain words, 
as to be abſolutely incapable of any other ſenſe.” —Bur then 
by adds, — * And yet, notwithſtanding this, the meaning of 

© them may be ſo plain, that any wrprejudiced and reaſonable 
man may certainly underſtand them.” Preface to his ſer- 
mons, octavo, 1743, p. 15. Which ſeems to have been ſuffi- 
ciently the caſe with the Engagement, to have excuſed Dr. San 
der ſon the pains he bath taken with it. 
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my uncertainty, concerning the tneatiing of 

any expreſſions in the Engogement, cotiſult the 
e Impoſery, and” govera yourſelf hy cher inter- 
pretation.“ Cafes might have happened, here 
ide intention ot the impoſer was doubrfal; and 
-where the knpoſer himſelf could not be come at. 


In the preſent inſtance the Impoſers were living, 


eaſily found, and capable of explaining (ewe own 
— with the greateſt preciſion. N 

But probably the Impoſers would wh kave 

2— . PRDAOA5 0 = 
Ji, who goes 00g . 
3.— — appear, 1 mean, bythe 
nature of the matter about which it is converf- 
* ant, and fuch ſigniſication of rhe words where- 
in it is expreſled, as, according to the ordinaty 
* uſe of fpcech ame men, agreeth beſt r 
10. 

But if he mind and meaning of the trop 
veaſonably appears by the nature of the ſabjeR, 
und dy the ordinary ſignification of the words 
wherein it is expreſſed, then it /uffictently appears. 
There is no pretence left, in ſuch a caſe, for 
doubt or ambiguity. The queſtion does not con- 

oern ſuch a caſe; bur thoſe caſes only, wherein 
The mind of the Impoſer does not ſufficiently ap- 
pear. And here, conſcience and good faith re- 
guire, that you ſhould conſult the Impoſer him- 


ſelf, if he may be found, — ane 
" ſays the Caſuiſt, for, 


1 * 


— 
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f the intention of the impoſer be not ſo 
8 fally declared by rhe words and rhe narure of 
* the buſineſs, but that the ſame» words may, in 
fair conſtruction,- be ſtill capable of a doable 
meaning, fo as, taken in one ſenſe, they ſhall 
bind to more, and in another to 1%, I conceive 
it is not neceſſary, nor always expedient (but 
* rather, for the moſt part, otherwiſe) for the 
« promiſer, before he give ¶ his] faith, to demand 
« of the impoſer, whether of the two is his mean 
« ing? But he may, -by the rule of prudence, and 
that (for ought I ſee) without the violation ef 
4 any law of his conſcience, make his Juft advan- 
« tage of that ambiguity, and take it in the ſame 
ſenſe which ſhall bind him to the 4% - 
This looks extremely like a contradiction to 
what went before, namely, that all promiſes, 
* &c. ought to be underſtood ad mentem imponen 
« tz.” But dextrous caſuiſts can extricate them · 
ſelves out of much more conſiderable diſſicul· 
ties. Obſerve. how nimbly the Doctor comes off 
here. 55 | | | 
Since the faith to be given, is intended to 
the behoof of him to whom it is given, it con- 
cerneth him to take care, that his meaning be 
« expreſſed in ſuch words, as will ſufficiently 
* manifeſt the fame to the underſtanding of a 
* reaſonable man. Which if he neglect to do, 
* no law of equity or prudence bindeth the pro- 
* miſer by an over-ſcrupulous diligence, tg make 
«c it 


f 
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*it out, whereby to lay a greater obligation 
upon himſelf, than he need to do.“. 
But here the Doctor is met full in the face by 
—— of his principles, which is, that ſcarce 
any thing ean be expreſſed in any words, * how 
* cautelouſly ſoever. choſen, Which will not admit 
« of more conſtructions than one. So that, 


after the utmoſt care and caution the impoſet 


could poſſibly take, his meaning might be dubi- 


ous to a reaſonable man, and much more to a pre- 


judiced Queriſt, and a willing Caſuiſt, as will more 


particularly appear, now that we attend the 
learned Doctor, in the application 15 _ 


.ciples to the Engagement. 


In which, our Caſuiſt re, there are e ſundry 
* ambiguities. - 

1. © The words true and faithful, may tte 
either fidelity and allegiance to be performed to 
* the powers in poſſeſſion, as their right and 
* due; or ſuch a kind of fidelity as captives taken 
in war promiſe to their enemies, &c. 


2. By the word Commonwealth, may 7 — 
be meant the prevalent party no poſſeſſed 
u of, and exerciſing, ſupreme power, in this King- 
« dom: Or elſe the whole entire body of the Eng- 
*« kifþ nation, as it is a civil ſociety, or ſtate with- 
*in itſelf, diſtinguiſhed from all other * 
« ſtates. 


4 | | . * The 


=_ 
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3. The word e/fabliſhed, may fi * ify the 
* eſtabliſhment of the preſent form of Govern- 
Cc ment, either de jure, or de fatto, Ke. ” 


Out of theſe diſtinctions he works the two fol- 
lowing ſenſes of the engagement. 


„J acknowledge the ſovereign power in "this 
« nation, whereunto: I owe allegiance and ſub- 
« jeftion, to be rightly ſtated in the Houſe of 
Commons, wherein neither King nor Lords 
* (as ſuch) have, or henceforth ought to have, 
any ſhare. And I promiſe, that I will per- 
* form all allegiance and ſubjection thereunto ; 
« and maintain the ſame with my fortunes and 
my life, to the utmoſt of my power,” 


They who know the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
and the occaſion of the Engagement, can entertain 
no doubt but this was the natural meaning of 
this ſecurity, and will therein ſee a manifeſt 
reaſon why Dr. Sanderſon would not ſend his 
Queriſt to the Impoſers for a reſolution of his 
doubts : eſpecially as, by his quibbles, he could, 
for his ſatisfaction, ſqueeze the following ſenſe 
out of the ſame words of the Engagement. 

« Whereas, for the preſent, the ſupreme power 
in England is aually poſſeſſed and exerciſed by 
the Houſe of Commons, without either King 
* or Lords; I promiſe that, /o long as I live under 
that power and protection, 1 will not contrive or 
attempt any act of hoſtility againſt them; bur, 

X living 
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« « living quietly. and peaceably under them, will 
« endeavour myſelf, faithfully, .in my place and 

4 calling, to do, what every good member of a com- 
nontbealthj ought to do, for the ſafety of my coun- 
© try, and preſervation of civil ſociety therein.“ 
After which follow ſome arguments tending 
to prove, that this latter was more probably the 
ſenſe of the Impoſers, than the other; which can 
be looked upon in no better light than of an 
attempt to inſult the common ſenſe of all man» 
kind. 

In the beginning of this caſe of conſcience, — 
learned Doctor offers ſomething, by way of ſhew- 
ing, that the Solemn League and Covenant, being 
expreſsly contrary to the oaths of allegiance, was 
not lawfully to be taken by any man who had 
taken ſuch oaths, or was perſuaded ſuch, allegi- 
ance was due. Which. he ſeems'to have men- 
tioned, leſt his Oxford-divinity upon the Covenant 
ſhould be applied to the caſe of the Engagement. 
The difference between the two caſes, however, 
conſiſts ſingly and ſolely in theſe probabilities he 
mentions, that the framers of the Engagement in- 
tended this lower ſenſe, which no doubt he thought 
to be conſiſtent with the Queriſt's allegiance to 
K. Charles. And indeed not without reafon, ſince, 
without all diſpute, both the Caſuiſis and the 
Ryeriſts principles led them to believe, that 
every good member of the commonwealth ought, in 
his place and calling, to contribute all in his 
power 


4 
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power to the reſtoration of K. Charles, and that 
for the ſafety of his. country, and the preſervation 
of civil ſaciety - therein. No one can doubt of 
this, who knows that it was this ſame Dr. San- 
derſon who declared, it was not lawful to reſiſt 
the Prince upon the throne, even to ſave all the 
fouls in the whole world. 

But did Dr. Sanderſon really think chat he 
powers then in being were ſuch fools and triflers, 
as probably to intend to put no other but his lower 
ſenſe upon the Engagement, 'or indeed to allow 
of that ſenſe at all? — It is too evident for his 
credit, from his own words in this very tract, 
that he did not. For he intreats his correſpondent 
to take care, that no copies of his paper ſhonld 
get abroad, Leſt the potent party,” ſays he, 
in conſideration of ſome things therein hinted, 
« might think the words of the Engagement too 
light, and might thence take occaſion to lay 
« ſome heavier obligation upon the Royaliſts, in 
« words that would oblige to more. 

Could the Caſuiſt have entertained my ſaſpi- 
cions of this ſort, had he really and fincerely 
thought the lower WW ny was the ſenſe in- 
tended by the potent party? 

He concludes his caſe 0 : * If any man, 
out of theſe conſiderations, rather than ſuffer 
extreme prejudice to his perſon, eſtate, or ne- 
« ceſſary relations, ſhall ſubſcribe the Engagement, 
> = that ſenſe which binds to 1%] ſince his 
X 2 * OWn 
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Declaration, and this Diſpenſation of Sangerjan's | 
were reſpectively contrived. 
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von heart condemneth him not,” [and that it 
might not, he, good man, had taken no ada 


pains] © neither do I.“ | 
Who du 6s b ſanty exvayh'eb de se 
is no faith to be given to Proteſtants? 


Many, without doubt,” ſays Dr. Waterland, 
have been guilty of prevaricating with ſtate 
e oaths; but nobody has yet been found ſan- 


. guine enough to undertake the n ai it 


jn print h.“ 

This caſe of conſcience, however, was in n 
before Waterland was born; and what is more, 
he knew it was. One may charitably hope, in- 
deed, he did not ſuſpect it of defending prevari- 
cation, otherwiſe he would hardly have recom- 
mended theſe Nine Caſes of Conſcience, in his Aa- 
vice to young Students. What notion had Dr. N. 
of defending prevarication ? He has told us, in 
the period immediately preceding the laſt cita- 
tion, It is defending a fraudulent ſubſcription 
cc upon principle, by rules of art.” Subſtitute 


a civil in the place of an eccleſraftical ſubſcription, 


and you have a amm 
formance. 


I cannot avoid remarking in this place the fi- 


milarity of the two caſes for which His Maje/ty's 


» Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 4. r tall 


James 
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James I. (or, if you will, Charles I.) wanted the 
of the high · flying Arminiant. But that 

he could not have, till, by ſubſcription, they had 
qualified . themſelves for preferments in the 
church: and ſubſcribe they decently, could not, 
till che Articles were ſome way accommodated to 
their notions. This * effected n Dale 


ration. 


a | 
Cavaliers and Preſbyterians, and this he could 
not have, till they had equipped themſelves for 
poſts of truſt and power; and to theſe chey muſt 
paſs through the Engagement, which, in its obvi- 
ous meaning, would not go down with numbers 
of them i, Dr. ' Sanderſon himſelf inſinuates, 


| — if "we tiny believe Dr. Cale, were 
more ſerupulous about taking the Engagement, than the Epiſ- 
copalians. .. The famous Mr. Richard Vines wus, for refuſing 
that ſecurity, put out of the Headſhip of Pembroke Hall in Car- 
bri c, n was Dr. Rainbow at another college in the ſame uni- 
Dr. Reynolds forfeited the Deanry of Chriſt-Church - 
Oed, en the ſamo wetbunt, Abridgment, 62, 63. Mr. Baxter, 
we are .told, i; P- 164. diſſuaded men from taking it, wrote 
againſt;the taking it, and declared to thoſe who were for put- 
ung quibbling conſtructions on it, that, ** the ſubjeR's allegi- 
Vance, or fidelity to his rulers, could not be acknowledged and 
« given in plainer words.“ Biſhop Sanderſon hints at theſe 
ſcruples of the Preſbyterians, in this very tract, p. 94. conclud- 
ing heren that, ſor his own part, when we ſpeak of learn- 
ing and conſcience, he holds moſt of the Preſbyterians to be 
© very little conſiderable.” What would not a man ſay to 
ſerve a cauſe, bad or good, that could ſay this? But let us not 
forget the excellent Dr. 1/aac Barrow on this occaſion, who, 


X 3 that 
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chat this femporizing was neither unknown to, nor « 
di ſapproved by the King. And, to encourage 
it the more, tells the Queriſt, that,“ whenſoever 4 
« the preſent force was ſo removed from the ta- | 
ker {of the Engagement], or he from under it, « 
as that he ſhould have power to act according 1 
© to bis allegiance, the _ igation would of itſelf Y 
determine and expire.” A ſort of doctrine that > 
00 


ſeems rather to have been born! and bred at Liege 
or St. Omer than at R 


One word with the Doctors Sykes and Sanger 
fon rogether, and I have done. ; 
Dr. Sytes lays great ſtreſs upon this cirenw- | 
ſtance, 5. chat the church of England, being 2 f 
Proteſtant church, cannot conſiſtently obtrude ; 
her own-, interpretations of ſcripture upon her 
members, ſo as to ſuperſede or over-rule the 
right of private judgment, or the liberty every 
one has to interpret for himſelf. What 
« eyer authority,” ſays he, the church may 
claim (he ſhould have added, or exerciſe} it 
muſt ſtill be ſubſervient to · the right of inter- 
preting ſeripture for one's ſeif; or elſe the ex- 
« horting men to ſtudy the {cripipres, is juſt ſuch 
4 a banter and ridiculs;' a as' it would de ſeriouſly 


1 


«« when the . was e ſobſeribed i it; wal] 
ſecond thoughts, repenting of what he had done, he app 
« himſelf to the commiſſioners, declared his diſſatis faction, and 
* prevailed to have his name razed out of the liſt.“ Biege. 
Brit. in Article Bax NOW, Text. Moſt people will think 
Baryow as good à culuiſt ay Samen. 


« to 
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to command one to ſee clearly and diſtinétiy 
« any object, and at the ſame time to put falſe 
« ſpeRacles before our eyes k. ; 

Let us pur this into political language. We 
* muſt ſtill preſerve. our allegiance" to the ſcri- 
« ptures, notwithſtanding our ſubmitting to the 


claims of the church de fatto, which ſeem to be 


jnconſiſtent with it. The church herſelf ac - 


« knowledges the right of che ſcriptutes de jure; 


« and therefore, if ſhe challenges ſuch an alle- 
Kane from us de facto, as contravenes our alle- 
giance to the ſcriptures” — what then? — The 

premiſſes certainly lead us to conclude We 

« muſt not comply with her, notwithſtanding her 
« pretences of - acknowledging the ſovereign au- 

« thority of the ſcriptures.” — Inſtead of chat, 

Dr. Sykes only concludes —** She muſt then be 

«* inconſiſtent with herſelf.” — As if it was im- 

poſſible for the church of England to be incon- 

ſiſtent with herſelf! The queſtion is, whether the 
church of England does not, by her authority de 
facto, ſuperſede the allægiance which ſhe profeſſes 
to be due to the ſcriptures de jure, by requiring 
ſubſcriptions to her own interpretations? And if 
the does, what ought a conſcientious man to do 
in ſuch a caſe? — As little as I am in love with 

Biſhop Sanderſon's Theology, I will venture to 

leave this point to his deciſion, Who, in a caſe 

exactly parallel, determines as follows, 


* Reply to Vaterland. ſupplement, p. 26. 
| X 4 *The 
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The taking of the late Solemn League and Co. 


« venant, by any ſubject of England (norwithſtands 
« ing the proteſtation in the preface, that there« 
in he bad the honour of the King before hir eyes ; 

« and that expreſs clauſe in one of the articles of 


« it, wherein he ſwore, The preſervation f the 
"* Kings profes and. chuger) was an act as clear 


©* contrary to the aath of allegiance, and the natu- 
« ral duty of; every ſubject of England; as the 


AMbing of the King ta the utmoſt of one's power 3 


*(which'is a branch of the oaths) andthe 4% 
< ing Nainſt any perſon vuhalſaever, with his ut- 
* moſt. power, theſe who. were actuallyj in arms 

« again/t the Ring. (Fhich was the very end for 
which that Covenant was ſet on foot) are con- 
* trary the one to the other l.“ 


The Doctor has expreſſed himſelf aulewardly 
enough but his ſentiment is plain, and his in- 
ference unavoĩdable. Therefore, no ſubje& of 
« England, who deſired to preſerve his allegiance 
to King Charles I, could conſcientiouſly take 
the Solemn League and Covenant, notwithſtand- 
ing the /aving clauſes therein expreſſed,” Let 
the reader make the application. 

I am heartily ſorry that I cannot derive the 
practice of our ſubſcribing the xxxix Articles 
with a /atitude, from a more reſpectable origin 
than theſe foregoing precedents. Every man 
however, has the ſame right that I have of judg · 


1 Nine Caſes, p. 92, 93. 
5 ing 
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CHAP, 


to. form their 


ſecurity of this kind 


own-ſentiments upon it, with preciſion and im- 


to what the nature and 


to ſubſeribe, and 
likewiſe to care for none of theſe things. Such as 


give 2 


£ 


whom the ſubje& is of 


Tap 
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ing for himſelf. And I pretend to no more in 


this collection of facts, than to aſſiſt thoſe to 


themſelves to 


ſequence; which indeed, I ſhonld apprehend to 
to the church, 


be the caſe witch the moſt of thoſe, who can 


circumſtances of ſo folema an act do in reality 


us, Who will 


bring 
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0 ame the 3 that ark 10. the fore 
- eee Lan 
* * _ the pin an to 
conſider to what it amounts. A detail of 
facts, exhibiting all this contrariety of ſentiments, 
all this donfuſion and uncertainty, with reſpeRt 
to the cafe of ſubſcribing our eſtabliſhed forms, 
would: be of little uſe, if ſome conſequences 
might. not be drawn from it, tending to lead us 
out of the labyrinth, and ſuggeſting ſome means 
of putting the matter upon a more edifying foot- 
ing. 
I have not, willingly and knowingly, miſrepre- 
ſented any thing, in ſtating the ſeveral caſes that 
have come under conſideration. I have cited 
authorities fairly and candidly, and have not, to 
my knowledge, ſuppreſſed any thing that might 
ſhew them to the beſt advantage. But if any one 
| ſhould think there is a partial bias in the reflexions 
I have occaſionally made upon particular paſſages, 
I will readily give them up upon comperent 
proof of ſuch obliquity, and abide by the con- 
cluſions, which any man of common honeſty and 
common ſenſe ſhall think fit to draw from this 
perplexity and contradifion among ſo many 
learned writers, who, on other occaſions, acquit 


themſelves 
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themſelves with ſufficient clearneſs and conſiſt 
ency. 

Such a one, 1 preſume, will Te no any 
to acknowledge, that, in this matter of ſubſcrip- 
tion at leaſt, a reformation is devoutly to be 
wiſhed. The Biſhops Burnet "and Clayton, the 
Doctors Clarke, Sykes, and others, confeſs it, and 
call for it: And though ſuch writers as Hiſhop 
Conybeare, and the Doctors Nicholls, Bennet, Wa- 
terland, Stebbing, &c. the heroes of our fifth 
chapter, neither allow the expedience of ſuch 
reformation, nor would have endured any pro- 

poſals of that kind without a ſtrenuous oppoſition, 
yet their own writings on the ſubject, when com- 
pared together, are more than a thouſand adyo- 
cates for it; if it were only for the ſake of raking 
away the offence and ſcandal, ariſing from the 


ſuppoſed occaſion the church of England has to 


employ ſuch à ſett of party - coloured Caſuiſts. 
Indeed an unlimited latitude of 1 interpretation, 
allowing every ſubſcriber” of che Articles to ab- 
ound in his on ſenſe, tends, in a great meafure, 
to ſuperſede” the neceſſity for à reviſion of our 
preſent ſyſtem, as ſuppoſing that men of different 
opinions may very well acquieſce in it as it &. 


This i Is what Biſhop Burnet, Dr. Clarke, and the 


writers of that complexion, "contend for, and in 


ſo doing, furniſh their adverſaries with an anſwer 


out of their own mouths, Whenever they pleat 
for: a ref ormadion, A term Which uppoſes and im- 


plics 
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plics that things are in ſuch a ſtate, as honeſt and 


conſcientious ſubſcribers cannot acquieſce i inn 
Of late, indeed, the neceſſity for a reformation 
| is N as well as in other articles of our eccleſia- 
ſtical eſtabliſhment, has been acknowledged by 
unprejudiced and conſcientious men of different 
perſuaſions. And even they who dread it on 
private and perſonal conſiderations, when they 
chink fit to appear in oppoſition to any propoſals 
tending that way, betray the moſt manifeſt tokens 
of conviction, that a reformation would be a right 
Neaſure in itſelf ; and therefore ſet themſelves to 
ſhew, that a reformation is rather inpracticabl, 
than unnecęſſary; of which I ſhall preſently give 
ſome remarkable inſtances. _ 
let us then proceed to conſider the force & 
the arguments againſt a reformation, drawn from 
the impracticability of it; taking along with ns 


the conceſſion, that a reformation i eke, | 


and defirable, _ 


The queſtion, with which this; inquiry cite 
opens, is, By whom ſhould a.reformation in our 
ecclefiaſtieal affairs be firſt attemptedꝰ? 
And here I take it for granted, that all ſddes 

will be unanimous in their anſwer : namely, by 
_ the Biſhops, ene. pious and learned divines, 
who, by the gourſe of their education and ſtudies, 
and cheir interourſt with clergymen of all capa- 
cities and diſpoſitions, may well be ſuppoſed to 
have the cleareſt conception, beth of what is 

amiſs, 
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amiſs, and of the moſt 2 methods to bring 
things into order. 155 

Here the only difficulty to 2 cb is, 


that, the Biſhops having no authority to undertake 
any thing of this fort of themſelves, recourſe muſt 


be had to the higher powers, firſt for leave or 


licenſe to make a proper examination into the 
particulars that may want to be reformed, and 
afterwards to give a legal ſanction to ſuch altera - 
tions as may be found neceſſary. And there may 
perhaps be ſome doubt made, wherher my Lords 
the Biſhops would ſucceed in applying to the 
Crown for the powers neceſſary for ſuch an un- 
dertaking, or to the Legiſlature for their author 
iſing ſuch a reform, as their Lordſſips and their 
aſſiſtants might think requiſite. 

Now for any ſuch objection as this] e 
there is not the leaſt room, till ſuch application 
has actually been made and rejected. Have our 
Biſhops and great churchmen ever made the 
trial? Have they been en in he event 
of it? 


J will venture to anſwer both theſe 3 
in the negative: and will ſupport my opinion by 
a witneſs worthy of all credit. 


* have been credibly informed, ſays this de- 


* ponent, his Majeſty * has ſometimes ſaid to a 
4 late great prelate, when paying his duty at 
* court, — {s there any thing, OR] would 


| King Gioner II. e 
« have 
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® have me do for the church of England'? If there 


i, let me know it. And he, continues this 
*- writer, who of his own motion will ſay this, 
* cannot receive otherwiſe than graciouſly, any 
petition for leave and opportunity to his clergy, 
to conſult together for its good, [Qu. whoſe 

guad, or the good of what, the church, or the 


, * ergy ?] if it be made with decency and Pro 


* priety b. b. a 1 
V pon this fact I reſt the evidence, that no ap- 
plication has been made to the throne, on the be- 


half of reforming the church of England; and 


that, if our Biſhops had applied, their pedo 


would not have been rejected. 

The patrons of the preſent eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, 
8 put the impracticability of a reforma · 
tion upon the people, with whom they can uſe 
more freedom. They tell us, the times are not 


ripe for reformation. The Engliſh of which is, 


that the temper and manners of our people are 
not in a condition to be reformed... 

Hear how the ſame free and impartial ale 
have juſt now quoted, ſets forth the unripeneſs 
of the preſent times in this reſpect. 

The groſs body of the people are weak, 1 ig- 
* norant, injudicious, capricious, factious, head- 
« ſtrong, ſelf-willed, and ſelf-ſufficient, and never 
& leſs diſpoſed than at this time to acquieſce in 

» Free and Impartial Conſiderations on the Free and Candid 
Difquifitions, c p. 56. printed for Baldwin 1751, The author 
of which is now known to be the Rev. Joun Wars, B. D. 

f « the 


the wiſdom, and fubmit themſelves to the deei- 
« ons of their ſuperiors; nor ever more impatient 
to be driven from their old habits, and put out 
« of their way in the offices, or any other matters 
« of religion; eſpecially thoſe which they them 
« ſelyes are to practiſe, and have a perſonal con- 
« cern in. This is now grown to be the general 
« temper of the people. I don't call it their bigotry. 
« No; *tis a ſpirit of mutiny and independence. 
« And this, I think, you muſt allow, is ſtill in- 
« creaſing, as much as you or I can pretend "_ 
other is decreaſing among us ©.” 

I would not have cited this paſſage in rave of 
what I have advanced, but that the author of it 
gives broad hints that he wrote permiſſu ſuperio- 
rum. Some things he omitted by the advice of 


* thoſe whoſe judgment he greatly reverences, and | 


cannot allow himſelf in any thing to differ from. 

Theſe muſt be his eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, ſince, 
in ſome or other of his books, he hath allowed 
himſelf to differ from men of almoſt all other 
denominations, who pretend to be judges of ſuch 
things. He ſpeaks as if he had conferred upon 
the ſubject of alterations © with a perſon in high 
« ſtation,” p. 63. In another place he ſays, 


« nay, I am fatisfied WE ſhall not ſtand with 


them [the Diſſenters] for half a dozen things of 


© the like nature [as the croſs in baptiſm] upon 


“ ſo good and valuable a conſideration, as their 
© coming in and embracing the communion of 


© Free aud impartial Conſiderations, &. p. 7, B. 5 
i, : | « 
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« 3 % No man, one would think, at 
leaſt no ſuch man as Mr. White, would venture 
$6. anſwer for my Lords the Biſhops, in ſo public 
a manner, and upon ſo nice a point, without 
ſowe aſſurance that they would not diſown him; 
ſhould the matter be brought to a trial. I con · 
clude, therefore, that this paragraph is agreeable 
to the ſentiments of thoſe great churchmen who 

iſed Mr. White's pamphlet; otherwiſe it 
certainly ſhould have been omitted, as ſome other 
things were, by the advice of his friend or friends 
in high ſtation. But ets e proven yo taps 
fider the caſe it exhibits. 

We have here the general temper of the rol 
body of a Chriſtian people deſcribed in terms, 
which, with the addition of one or two epithets, ' 

would perfectly characterize the inhabitants of a 
Pandemonium. Bigotry, or a blind attachment to 
religious prejudices, would have afforded ſome 
excuſe for theſe wretches. Miſled by the ſuper- 
ſtition of ignorant parents, or impoſed upon by 
the wiles of crafty teachers, the fault might not 
have been wholly their own, that they were not 
more tractable and ſubmiſhve to proper authori- 
ty. But this would have thrown part of their 
guilt where Mr. White did not want to have it 
chrown. They are therefore deprived of the be- 
nefit of this plea, and their depravity aſcribed to 
a factious headſtrong ſpirit of their own; an in- 
born malignity of heart, one would think, near 

* Free and impartial Conſiderations, &c. p. 7, 8. 2 

| n 
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akin to thar of the Jet irits who kept nat their 4 
hate,” and equally intur rable. - | 


| And yet, when this 53g and impartial Con- 
derer, comes to be croſę examined upon this accu - 


ſarion,, we ſhalt find ſuch evident tokens of dis- 
ingenuity, as diſcayer 4 that his teſtimony was not 


founded merely on the love of truth. For, in the 
firlf place, who can theſe /upercors be, in whoſe 
wiſdom this mutinous people refuſe tq acquieſce, 
and to whoſe judgment they will not ſubmit? 
Not their eccleſea/tical ſuperiors, we © may: be ſure; 


if 144 


ſince. Mr, White has told us in this, ſame pam- 


phley, that this very people, capricious, factious, 
headIFrong, 
ſeme 2 for their ſpiritual guides and governors; 
and ſenſe Kean g with all their weakneſs, ii igno- 
rance, and want of judgment, to N that 
" thoſe who: are led by their office to think conti- 

„nually on thoſe things which concern religion, 
* are more likely to judge rightly of them, than 
* any lay - aſſembly whatever, p. 2. 

The reſult is then; that this ſpirit. of natiay 
would only be exerted. againſt the ay · ſuperiors 
of this headſtrong people. But how does this 
appear, or what foundation in the preſent caſe is 
there for any ſuch apprehenſion? When have 
our lay-ſuperiors attempted, within Mr. Whete's 
cent to drive us from bur old habits, or 


* put us cut of our way, in the offices, or any 


other matters of religion, eſpecially thoſe which 
« we ourſelves are to practiſe, and have a perſon- 
Y « al 


&c. as he has repreſented chem, have 
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Hal concern in?” For my own part, Jean fe- 
collect but one inſtance; the late alteration of the 
ſtyle, which gave offence; as I have heard, to 
ſome -elderly females, by diſplacing,” as they 
thought, ſome of their darling feſtivals,” particu- 
-larly- Cbtiſimas. day. For the reſt, ſo far as this 
inſtance is in point, nothing can be more unlucky | 
or Mr. White and the cauſe he is ſupporting. It 
is an incident that hath happened ſince, his pam- 
-phlet was publiſhed, Andthe general acquieſcence 
of our people in this new law, ſhews ſufficiently, 
that they are not ſo very tenacious of their old 
(habits againſt ſenſe and reaſon; as he would have 
it believed, and that he had raſhly and unrea- 
ſonably calumnĩiated his countrymen. 

The plain truth is, this gentleman was ty 
-dvelling up. a ſcarecrow, to deter a certain lay- 
aſſembly from taking matters of reformation out 
of the hands of the clergy, into their own, of 
which be overy where 9 N tits moſt 7 

1 5 6 
In the mdr of ſuch panics, it is uſual for 
= party affected, to catch up the firſt weapon 
[that falls in his way, and to deal his blows with 
ſo unſteady an hand, and ſo undiſcerning an eye, 
as oftentimes to maim or bruiſe a friend, inſtead 
of an enemy. So hath it happened to this valiant 
.champion on the preſent occaſion. | 
He hath drawn ſo deteſtable a picture of the 
common people, that it may very well frighten 
au aſſembly of men in their wits, from meddling 

with 
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vit them in any province, civil or religious. But 
is it not natural to aſſa how eame our countrymen 
into this degenerate ſtate? There have been 
times, when they were more, reaſonable and con- 
deſeending to the wiſdom of their ſuperiors. 
How come they, particularly, to be ſo weak, ig- 
norant, and injudicious in religious matzers?; Does 
not this repreſentation carry with it ſome re- 
flettion on thoſe who ſhould, dene capghy.them 
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better. Ad; who, thould-rheſe.be,, burithe ap- | 
pointed tgachers of religion? The: Biſhops and 1 
Paſtors of the church, who receive ſome millions | | 1 


annually as a conſideration for their watching 
for the ſouls of the people, and particularly for 
inſtilling into them Chriſtian eee, and 
Chriſtian, principles? 

Take the matter as Mr. White bach innen | 
bn and you can perceive no trace of any due pains 
taken with them this way. If there is any ap- 
pearance in his book that their eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperiors have taught them any thing, it is only 
that fort of ſenſe which leads to fem reſpet? for 
themſelves, while they have ſuffered them to a& 
and think with reſpe& to their civil governors, 
whatever their unruly, headſtrong wills and af- 
fections may ſuggeſt to them: : and will it not be 
ſaid, rhar the clergy may perhaps foment this 
ſpirit of faction and independence, towards their 
lay-ſuperiors; the better to ſecure the dependence 
of this headſtrong multitude upon themſelves? 
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326 THE CONFESSION AT. 
fn my opinien, Mr. Whites friends in 2 
ations could not have pitched upon a worſe ad- 
vocate to plead their cauſe than himfelf. It might 
have been faid on the behalf of the clergy of the 
preſent generation at leaſt, that the' people were 
eorrupred before they came into their hands; 
that theſe extreme degrees of degeneracy, cannot 
be fuppoſed to have been eontracted in the com- 
paſs of a few years — that our prefetit Biſhops 
and Paſtors were obliged to rake the people 26 
they found them — but that they were uſing their 
utmoſt endeavours to correct their principles; and 
meliorate their habits, and had an toy 

. in due time. 1 

But Mr. White, by Medging =O this beni 

ous ſpirit of the people is ill encrenſng, leaves 
room to believe, chat the preſent generation of 
religious paſtors are juſt as negligent of their 
charge as their predeceſſors. = 


But to leave this gentleman a white to Eimlell, 
could never perſuade myſelf that the argument 
in defence of the Chriſtian clergy, drawn from 
the nature of the times they lived in, however 
it may have. been managed, is of any fort of 
weight. An enterprizing genius of the preſent 
age ſcems to have made the moſt of it, in a late 
attempt to reſtore the Fathers fo called, to ſome 
part of the credit they had loſt under the exa4 
mination» of Daille, Whitby, Barbeyrac, Middleton, 
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and others 4. And how has he ſucceeded? Has 
he ſhewn, in oppoſition to the charges brought 
againſt them by theſe writers, that - they were 
icious critics. and interpreters of holy writ; 
accurate reaſoners; ſound moraliſts; conſiſtent 
conſcientious caſuiſts; or cyen credible witneſſes to 
matters of fact? By no means. His defence of 
chem is founded upon the conceſſion, that the 
were defective in all theſe. articles, not — BY 
their own fault, but the error of the times. On 
chis head this ingenious writer takes great pains | 
to ſhew, by a long induction of particulars, how 
learning and ſcience were abuſed, corrupted, and 
diverted from the purpoſe, either of diſcovering 
or maintaining the truth, in the differens/ſchools 
and fects of pagan orators, ſophiſts, and philoſo- 
phers. Among theſe, it ſeems, the Fathers had 
their firſt rudiments, and the faſhion, of the times 
keeping up the reputation of theſe depraved 
methods of reaſoning, c. the fathers were 
obliged to deal with their pagan rivals in their 
own way, and to play their own ſophiſtry and 
prerarication upon them in their turn. 
I it poſſible this acute writer ſbould pen 
this ſtate of the caſe upon himſelf, or hope to 
impoſe it upon his readers, for a full juſtification 
of the Fathers? For to what does all this learned 
harangue amount, but to this, that the Fathers, 
inſtead of reforming, were themſelves corrupted 


by the men and the times they lived in? 


: Warburton) Julian, Introduction. 7855 
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II che times had not been faulty, chere had 
been no occaſion for the Fathers to mend them. 
And, as they undertook this province, it is but 
[ning to ſuppoſe they had means and exPe- 

ents in their hands, adequate to the difcharge 
of it. Theſe means and expedients, they them. 
ſelves confeſs, were the holy ſeriptures, from 
whence they might have been furniſhed with all 
neceſſary truths, as well as with the methods of 
inculcating them in ſimplicity and godly fincerity, 
without having recourſe to the inticing words of 
man's wifdom. Who gave them a commiſſion to 
model the truths of the Goſpel to the taſte of a 
licentious and corrupt world? or to ſubtilize the 
plain doctrines of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, by the 
chemiſtry of the reigning philoſophy ? I do not 
know, indeed, that the Fathers pretended to any 
ſuch authority. But if they did, we, who have 
in our hands the only authentic commiſſion they 
had to teach, and the exemplification of it in the 
practice of the Apoſtles, have no n to 951 
- lieve them. 

The memorable Mr. Hales of Eton whis oY 
as much of the right uſe of the Fathers, and as ſoon, 
as Mr. Daille himſelf, and perhaps had full as 
much candor, with reſpect to the allowances that 
ought to be made on account of their - ſituation 
in the world, was well aware of the apology 
that this learned Doctor has made for them; but 


however ſeems to have paid little regard to its 
merit. 


a 


, Archbiſhop, Land, offended at 1be.. freedoms | 
Hales bad taken with church-authoricy. and tra: 
dition, in his tract concerning Schiſin, put the 
honeſt man to his purgation, which he underwent 
with a degree of courage, decency, and good 
ſenſe, that would have done him hongur, had he 
left nathing behind him bur chat ſingle letter 1 
Laud. 

«T am thought,” 85 His cocoons ates 
to have been too ſhafp in cenſuring antiquity, 
beyond the good reſpect which is due unto. it; 
« In this point, my error, if any be, ſprang from 
* this, that, taking actians to be the fruit by which 
«men are to be judged, 1 judged of the'per/on 
« by their actions, and not of actions, by. the Pers 
© ſons from whom they proceeded. For to judge 


« of actions by yxxSsON—i and TIMES, I haye al- 
« ways taken to be tor UNNATURAL ©.” 


ee Mr, Hales's Letter to Archbiſhop Lad TRE printed 
at the end of Biſhop Hart's Difficulties and Difeour agement, Ec. 
The Tract concerning Sch. zn was written in the year 1636, 

and this apologetical Letter very ſoon after; which I mention 
on account of a paſſage in it, that catries with it a very ftrong 
preſumption, that the firſt clauſe in our twentieth Article, con- 
cerning Church- Authority, was not at that time held bor au- 
thentic. The paſſage I mean is this: © I count in point of 
% decifion of Church. gugſlions, if I fay of the Authority of the 
« Church, that it was none; I know no adverſary I have, the 
church of Rome only excepted. For this cannot be true, 
'* except we make the church judge of controverſies ; the coy- 
« trary to which we generally maintain againſt that church. 
Would Hales have ſaid this, and faid it too to ſuch a man as 
| aud, if he might have been confronted with an authengic 


T 4 " Whether 
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Whether che authority of Mr. Heles,/with fo 
ſenſible 2 confderation to ſupport i thould'nor 


8 of Articles? About three years before, . 
the agtbenticity af .this firſt clauſe of the 20th Article bad been 
publicly , debated in the Divinity-ſchools at Oxf9-d, upon oe- 
cafion of Peter Heyliz's diſputing. for his Doctor's degree, 
Prideauz, the Profeſior, read the Latin Article out of the Corpus 
Confe MNonum, publiſhed at Geneva, 1612, without the tlauſa. 
Heylin objecting to this authority, ſent. a Friend [ove M 
to a neighbouring bookſeller's, who furniſhed, bim with ap 

gli copy of the Articles, ui the diſputed clauſe, which 

e read aloud, and then delivered to the byſtanders to ſatis 
themſelves, This, it ſeems, had the deſired effect. But, as 
the author of the Hiforite] and Critical ay on r 
Articles obſerves, with very little reaſon: . For, ſaith he, 
e the Exgliß Editian produced, which was, in all probability. 
* . Edition ſet forth with the King's Declaration, ſeems 
© very improper to determine the controverſy by, when the 
< '« queſtion related to the Latin Articles. If any Latis copy of 
<« the Arucles, printed by authority, had been brought into the 
« ſchools, the auditory muſt have been ſatisfied of the contrary, 
* if they had judged of the authority of the clauſe by a p 
« copy of the Articles. Intred. p. 28. Upon this fad, I 
take the liberty to make a few remarks. 1. There is no eyf- 
dence of this victory but Heylin's own. Examen Hiſboricum, it 
Appendix, p. 317. Unleſs you will belieye tlie compiler of 
Heylin's article in the Biographia Britannica, ho hath*added to 
the original hiſtorian's account, that, ** by this ocular _— 
tion, Prideaux, as well as bis partizans, was filenced.” It 
appears, by the ſequel, related by Hey/in himſelf, that Prideaux 
and his partizans were not ſilenced, but remained convinced 
after, as well as bgfore, this event, that the clauſe was ſpurious. 
2. As Heylin read the clauſe in Latin, he was bound to verify 
It by an authentic Latin copy. This he knew he could not do, 
and therefore gave the cue to V, to bring him ſich a copy 
as would ſerve the turn; and Veſly would haye been highly to 
blame to bring him a copy wits the clauſe, if there was a 

4 | be 
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be of fuperior weight to Dr. rede 


ly with a large quantity of drecarious 


copy of any ſort to be had evith the-dauſe. 3. Holin himself 
tells us, that the very next year, vir. 1634, Latin copies of 
the Articles were printed at Oxfo+d\ without the clatſe, as ſup- 
poſed by the encouragement of Prideaux,' (ſo far was Pridegax 
or his-partizans from being either. /atizfied or fileaced by Hl 
Engliſh copy}. For this, Heylis tells us, Pridegux' received 'n 
check” from "aud; then Chancellor of the Univerſity 4 © iv, 
continues Heylin, the printers were conſtrained to reprint the 
book, or that part of it at the leaſt; according to the genuine 
„and ancient copies.” 7bid. i 218. Mr. Collins calls this n 
forgery, and ſorely not withont reaſon, if, before that confiraine, 
there were no I .atin copies which ha the dans. But all this 
management on the fide of the clauſe would not do. The 
Latin Articles were ſtill printed zvithout the clauſe. And 1 
have now before me a Latin edition of the Articles without the 
Clauſe, printed at Oxford, by Leonard Litchfield, printer to the 
Vniverlity, in the year 1636. And this brings us down to the 
date of Hale;'; Letter to Land, the expreſſion in which Letter, 
is equal to a thouſand witneſſes, that the firſt clanſe of the twen- 
tieth Article, as it now ſtands in our preſent editions, was not 
held, by the moſt learned and judicious Divines of thoſe days, 
to be of the leaſt authority, whether it was found in Latin ar 
gs copies, But here riſes a new advocate, who will 
have Church-authority to be equally aflerted by the tweatd 

Article, whether you admit the diſputed clauſe or no. This is 
no Other than the compiler of Dr. Heylin's Life in the Biogrg- 
phia Britannica, who, having cited the paſſage which I have 
put down above, from the Introdufion to the Hiſtorical and 
Critical Eſſay on the thirty. nine. Articles, thus proceeds: But 
« after all, what is there in the Latin Article, as read by Fri. 
dtaux, any more than in the Engliſh one produced by Ma 
that contradicts the poſition of this latter which gave 

« offence ? ——— „ 8 Bb 
t eccleſure quiequam inftituere quod verbo Dei ſcripto advenſetur; 
"and, The church hath power te decree ritgs and ceremonies, and 


upon 


- 
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upon very doubeful facts, muſt be left to their 
reſpective readers. For my own part, 1 am in- 


l authority in controverſies of faith ; yet ut Jo. as to ordain am 
11 thing contrary to God's auritten word. Here is no.real; but a 
*: ſeeming diverſity only. For though the Latix is .negatively, 
and the Exgliſb aftirmatively, expreſſed, yet the aftifmation 
„of the one is implied in the negation of the other; for ĩs it 
not an abſurdity to talk of limiting a power which does not 
Xexiſt ? If the church then had not, generally, a power of 
* decreeing, it would be nonſenſe to ſay, ſhe might not, decree 
, contrary to God's word. The ſaying, ſhe may not ordain 
any thing contrary to the ſcriptures, infers, ſhe may ordain 
„any thing, relating to her province, that is conſiſtent, with 
4ithem. Whether the church always confines herſelf within 
% Aue bounds, or may not ſometimes miſuſe her authority ? 
** whether ſhe has any authority in ſuch. things at all? or, fi- 
* nally, whether there is ſuch a thing as a church, according 
4 to Heylir's acceptation of that term? are other points; but 
* moſt certainly the twentieth Article of the church of England, 
et whether Latin or Engliſh, ſeems. as favourable as need be 
* wiſhed to the cauſe Hej/in defended.” Thus far the Biogra- 
pher ; who attempts, we ſee, to ſlip in church · authority upon 
us at a back-door, which; he would have us believe, ſtands open 
to receive it. But, had he looked up to the text upon which 
he is commenting, he would have ſeen, that, without the fig 
clauſe of the Article, Heylin could by no means have eſtabliſhed 
any one of his 'three poſitions. The ſecond of theſe poſitions 
is, that The church hath - authority of interpreting. the ſacred 
 ſeriptures. Heylin conſiders the church under two Ideas, 1, The 
church repreſentative, meaning the Clergy ; and, 2. The church 
diffufrve, meaning the aggregate of Head and Members toge- 
ther. Vid. Examen Hiſtoricum, u. 1. p. 218. In' theſe poſi- 
tions he means the church repre/entative, excluſive of the church | 
dive. Now, if the church repreſentative hath authority to 
interpret the ſacred ſertures, the church dive is precluded 
from judging, whether the ordinances and decrees of the church 
repreſentative are Contrary to God's word or not. But this 


clined 
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elined'to think, the ſafer apology for the Fathers | 
would have been chat obſer vation which the ſume 


authority of interpreting the feipreres depends entry on ile 
affrmance of the chyrch's authority in controverſies of faith,, It 
is true, there is a negative upon the church's authority to 
ordain any thing contrary to God's written word, in the ſub- 
ſequent part of the Engl Article. But dll the church 're- 
preſentative (in modern language, the governors. of the church) 
baving an exc/ufive authority to interpret the ſcriptures, is the 
ſole judge of the agreement or contrariety of her ordinances, 
when compared with the word of God. Let us now conſidei 
the terms of the Latin Article as read by Dr. Prideaux : Ecclfue 
non licet quit quam inſlituere quod verbo Dei adverſetur, neque 
unum ſcripture locum ſic exponere poteft, ut alteri contraditat. 
The Biographer underſtands this, I ſuppoſe, of the church 
repreſentative, and, for the preſent, we will underſtand it fo tog. 
Now, wherever there is a Non /icet, there is a Law implied, and 
likewiſe a judge of tranſgreſſions againſt that Law. Who'/then 
is the judge of theſe in/itutions, with reſpect to their agreement 
with the word of God? Not the church repreſentative, for here 
is 20 authority given her, in that capacity, in controverſies of 
faith; no excluſive power of interpreting the ſcriptures, The 
conſequence is, that the power of judgment devolves upon the 
church difufiee, the ratus fidelium, as it is called in the fore- 
going Article. But if you bring in the. affirmative claufe, 
_ veſting the church-repreſentative with authority in controverſies 
of faith, and if upon it you build an excluffve authority to iu- 
terpret the ſeriptures, the church diffuſive will be obliged to re- 
ceive implicitly whatever the church repreſentative ſees fit to 
obtrude upon her. The diverſity then between the Latin and 
Engliſh Article, is a real diverſity. According to the Latin 
Article, the church repreſentative has a power of i»/ituting or 
ordaining, ſubject nevertheleſs to the jadgment and controul of 
the church dffufve. According to the Ergh Article, the 
church repreſentative is veſted with authority in controverſies of 
Faith, which implies an exc/u/rve authority of interpreting the 


learned 
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jearned Doctor mentions elſewhere to have beeg 
made upon Arnobius and Lactantius, namely, that 
they undertook the defence of Chriſtianity before they 
underſtond it. This is a caſe which was perhaps 
common to all the Fathers; and admitted of @ 
reaſonable excuſe; the ſame which the Apoſtle 
Paul allows in a ſimilar one, they had a zeal: for 
God, but not according | to knowledge f. 


ſeriptures, and conſequently is the ſole * of thoſe limitation 
mentioned in the ſubſequent parts of the Article ; and conſe- | 
quently again, her authority is boundlife ; nor has the church 
di fuſtve any night, upon this ſtate of the caſe, to juglge whether 
the church repreſentative miſuſes her authority or not. 

* Perhaps the moſt- blameable part of the conduct of che 
Fathers ſo called, was their introducing pagan inſtitutions into 
Chriſtian worſhip. And this might be called che fault of the 
times. But Ca/auber thought they were well juſtified in this 

ce, by the example of the Apoſtle Paul. His words are 
' theſe, Jn ed diſputatione' [he is ſpeaking of his Excercitations] 


de nominibus Euchariftia, unum off caput de nomine Myſterium, © 


| Objervavi ſingalarem Patrum prudentiam, gui paganorum multa 
 inflituta ad pics uſus ritulerunt. Ego non nego poſteriorum culpa, 
multa mala inde proveniſſe ; ſad piorum illorum veterum fadtum 
mordicus defeude exempla Pauli, Epijft. 775 Jac. Aug. Thuano. edit. 
3656. Here then is no-fault either of the mes, or of the timer, 
The example of an Apoſtle precludes all blame of courſe ; nor 
can we aſcribe this inſtance of /ingu/ar prudence to a zeal qwithy 
out knowledge. As to the ſhare the Fathers had in introducing 
theſe pagan inſtitutions, there is no. reaſon to think Ca/aubor 
was miſtaken in the fact. What the evils were, of which this 
introduction was the. occaſion, every one knows who is ac: 
quainted with the ſtate of Popery in the ſubſequent ages. 
. Theſe evils are here put to the account of poſterity. But if 
che Fathers were /ingu/o7/y Rr 
Whether 
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Whether the caſe of our modern Fathers would 
admit of a like apology, is tot material to in · 
quirs;" a8 it is certain; that an advocate why 
ſhould/offer & on their behalf, would meer with 
no thanks at their hands. They fay, they ſer-as 
well as others, that things are out of order iu the 
church; but alledge the unſeaſonableneſs of theſe 
times for any attempt ta ſet ihem right. lu te 
mn me, others ſee that rhe' Tees the 


4 nn jotifed bs ddr 
ample of the Fathers, as the Fathers were by the example of 
St. Pas / For wilt not poſterity Hy, they titroduced” theſe 
»d#tional inſtitutions fot the ume abe for whieh the Pa- 
thers firſt adopted the others ? We have here, however, à chi- 
firmation from matter of ſact/ that Dr. Middheton was righn in 
deriving the idolatry and faperſliuon of the church of Name 
from the tites of Paganiſm. "The doctor, however, was to be 
oppoſed upon this head; right ur wrong; for as fone of the 
ritual cuſtoms and ſuperſtitious devotions of Popery had found 
their way into ſome. Proteſtant charches, it would not have 
looked well on the fide of 7eformed church- rulers to have te- 
ferred to a Pagan inſtitute for the origin of ſuch culfois and de- 
votions. I could indeed poittrour one liturgie champion, who 
being unwilling that certain forms of devotion in the ſervice of 
the church of B. glend, to which objeRions had been made, 
ſhould reſt upon, the authority of 'Popjlh precedents. alone; 
thought fit to fetch a parallel caſe from Homer. Dr. Middhkton's 
opponent, however, if he #1 abides by his hy potheſis, muſt 
of neceflicy change the prſtire of bis defence of the Fathers. 
I the ſuperſtitions they introduced aroft #40 late to be-derived 
from Paganiſm, either the introdaQion of them was no fault, 
or, not the fault of the times, but of human nature, a 
of fault, which may be incident to Fathers of mn meyers 
times. 


times 


[ 
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times has, in ſome degree, laid hald even of 
theſe venerable perſonages, and produced ap» 
pearances of ſecylarity, which, whenever a refor- 
mation ſhall be happily brought about, we may 
be ſure will not be ſuffered to diſparage their ſa+ 
cred characters, nor to give offegee any longer 
to thoſe weak and ſhort · ſighted brethren, ho 
cannot comprehend that ſuch conformity to the 
world can contribute to bring the times to matu- 
rity for planting. and bringing forth more evan- 
gelical fruits. ; 
But let us do all ſides iſtics, and now 1 
to examine how this plea of impratticability has 
been elucidated and enforced by certain writers, 
who were a little more prudent and cautions than 
the above-mentioned Mr. Nhite. 

In all propoſals and ſchemes to be — var 
* to practice, (ſays a very dextrous champion 
of the church of England) *we muſt ſuppoſe the 
ce world to be WHAT tT 18, not WHAT tt oer 
„ TO BE. We muſt propoſe, not merely what 
* js abſolutely good i in itſelf, but what is ſo with 
8 reſpect to the prejudices, tempers, and conſti- 


tutions we know, and are ſure to be ar 


To this doctrine a very eminent name is fab- 
ſcribed, which is likewiſe ſubſcribed to ſome other 
doctrines utterly inconſiſtent with it, at leaſt in 


r Biſhop Hoadley's Reaſonableneſs of Conformity, apud 
Phil. Cantab, P. 17. 


my 
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my apprehenſion, unleſs conformin ng to what — 


world i i, and conforming 1 to the ſovereignty of 
"Chriſt in his own kingdom, i is preciſely, ne 
"the ſame thing b. Annan SOV: If! _ 2- 1 


181 


Be this as it may, the dodrine of cofotiming | 
| 'to the prejudices, rempers, and cohſtirutions, that 


we know to be among us, has clearly carried the 


vogue, and is now pretty generally adopted b 


the clergy, in whatever, repute the reſt of tb 


right reverend Author $ divinity may be with 


them. 


t is ene that the world was BE 
'lefs diſpoſed to be ſerious and reaſonable, than at 


this period. Relic gious reflexion, we are informed, 


and popular faſhions, with attention ſufficient to 
enable them to judge, either of the efficacy of 


not the bumour of the times; nor can men of 
any ſort be brought to examine their own opitions 


ſuch remedies as might be propoſed by public 
authority, or the propriety * 1 12 of ad- 


miniſtring them.” £ ; 
We are therefore ahh to es oh 
en and our patience a little longer; to Wajt 
till our people are in a better temper, and, in the 
mean time, to bear with their manners and dif- 
poſitions; gently- and gradually correcting their 
fooliſh and erroneous notions and habirs; but ſtill 
taking care not to offend them with unſcaſonable 


I. 


n Sermon on 1 the Nature of the Kingdom of Chrift, and 


the Biſhop's Defences of it. 
truths, 
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teurhs, nor to throw in more light upon them at- 
once, than the weak optics of men, fo long uſed 
io ſit in darlcneſs, are able to beat. In one word, 
| 3 e ee, 
to be. 
This is the common kant We hoſe oth ut 
higher and lowet ſtations,” who 5 to put a ng- 
ative upon a review of dot ecclehaltical fyitew. 
1t.is ſomething, indeed, that; with, rel peft to gur 
; preſent ſyſtem, the 5 own that the body of the 
people ſit iti darkneſs ; which titipfics, Thar” if 
they were more enlightened, they would have no 
inconſiderable objeftions to the forms f in which 
they, now acquigſce, But whea, it is conlidered 
from whente this. light and truth are to come, 
namely, from thoſe records which have preſerved 
to us the Goſpel, as it Was preached by Chriſt, 
and his Apoſtles, i is it not a little ſtrange, that this 
truth ſhould. be wiſeaſonable, and, this light; inte- 
lerable, after the Goſpel has been taught, re- 
ceived, and profeſſed, in a ſuccelfion of genera- 
tions, for near , Eighteen hundred ears 2 1 
* But to examine his Lordihip's 12 octrine a little 
more narrowly. What the Bip calls the pre- 
judices, tempers, and conſtirntions of men, are 
known to be much oftener, and in much greater 
abundance, on the fide of folly, falſehood, and vice, 
'than of truth, virtue, and good ſenſe. Prejudice 
and partial affection carry their point every day, 
againſt the loudeſt remonſtrances of reaſon, and 


the 


new, or an 


pedients chat hutnar! prtidence ſhould ſuggeſt. But 


theſe, in fact, ure the very ſatne circumſtances i 
which gur bleſſed Saviour found the world at his 
firſt appearance... The. prejudices, tempers; and 
conſtitutions of the, men of thoſe days, had in 
them the very fame. per terſeneſs and obliquity, 
of wich we complain at this hour; and from the 
fatal effects of which Fe/e came to fave ſuch as 


yould hear his voice. 


According to the Biſhop's 240% dur grief 
ſhould have ordered his propoſals with a view to 
the prejudices and tempers of the Scribes and 


Phariſees, the leading men amcing the people ro 
whom he made his firſt overtures of reformatiod, 
and from whom the u e mage en 


prejudiees and tempers. 


Inſtead of this, Ze/us ſeems to have fornied wha f 
this right rev. author calls an ecclefia/tical Utopiac 


He paid little re ſpect to the eſtabliſhed church, 
as it was then modelled. He openly reprove@; 


and by his teaching oppoſed, the traditionary re- 
ligion of the rulers of the Jewiſh church, both as 
to their forms of worſhip and points of doctrine; 


and taught many things on thoſe occaſions, Which 
ſhew he never intended IIS ent be (hut 


2 0 
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the cleareſt light of revelation- If this were 4. 


incidental eaſe; peculiar to thie preſent, 
be e r aides be might be at 


loſs for directions hom to deal with it, und er- 
cuſeable enough for taking up with the beſt ex. 
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up in a national church, or eſtabliſhed upon &x> 
_ <luſive conditions. The conſequence was, that 
he was purſued. by the great churchmen of thoſe 


rimes with their utmoſt W even to: he 
dea. + 
This bet kal from the beginning would be 
his fate ; nevertheleſs, what is ſtill more ſtrange! 
he werbe, his Apoſtles, and in them, as It 
ſhould ſeem, all who were to ſucceed them in the 
ſame province, to follow his example, and to ad- 
here to the ſame methods of reforming the world. 
It ſeems, he committed the event to the providence 
of God, who favoured the plan ſo far at leaſt, as 
to make it probable in the higheſt degree, t that if 
any other had been ſubſtituted in its place, there 
would not have been one Chriſtian this ol in 150 
world. * 
In er to this, ir hath been ſuggeſted, chile 
the circumſtances of both clergy and people, We -. 
very different now, from what they were in the 
Apoſtles days. The manners and opinions of 
mankind, it is ſaid, have undergone great altera- 
tions, inſomuch that if miniſters were to inſiſt, 
either upon the ſevere perſonal diſcipline, or the 
unadorned ſimplicity of faith and worſhip preach- 
ed and practiſed by the Apoſtles, men would ra- 
ther be prejudiced againſt, than converted to the 
practice and profeſſion of the Goſpel. | 
But is not this to ſuppoſe that upon every 
change of publie manners, upon every fluctua- 
tion of popular opinions, the teachers of religion 
have 
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have 4 power of varying their rule? chat is to 
fay, to ſuppoſe whar is utterly falſe? Can they 


ſhew any other authentic rule of teaching religion, 


beſides that in the New Teſtament ? Does the 


N. T. mention any powers given to preachers to 


judge of fitneſs and exptdiency in reſpe of events, 


and in conſequence of that foreſight, to vary their 


doctrine and accommodate it to ſuppoſed exigen- 


cies? If they have no ſuch powers; and yet act 


as if they had, what are they doing but ſuperſed- 
ing the authority of Chriſt in his own "NG; 
and ſetting themſelyes up in his place? Nh ROE, 
Some, indeed, lay fo much to the account of 
che great difference there is between the manners 


and ſentiments of the preſent times, and thoſe f 
our Saviour's miniſtry, as to ſuppoſe that a diſ—- 
cretionary power in the Clergy to accommodate 
themſelves and their doctrines to the times, muſt 


ariſe from the nature of the caſe; which they en- 


deavour to juſtify by various arguments, parti- 
cularly the — of St. e who! oy =p | 


things to all men. 

In anſwer to this, I ſhall, for the Sable: admit 
that the manners and opinions of the preſent ge- 
neration, are as remote as you will from che ge- 
nius and ſpirit of the goſpel; yet you cannot ſay 


they are more remote from it, than the manners 


and opinions of the Jews and Gentiles were. On 


another hand, the manners and principles of the 
Jews and Gentiles were in no better agreement 


Z 2 | with 
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with each other, than either of chem-were with 
the Goſpel: The Goſpel was nevertheleſs. preach · 
ed to them both, as a common meaſure of be; 
lieving and obeying unto ſalvation, and that with 
out any of thoſe accommodations and allowances 
which are now pleaded for; ſo that all arguments 
for ſuch accommodation from the reafer of the 
thing, are abſolutely. ne by: the mM of 
our Saviour himſelf. 19: 
ys to the example of St. Paul, it js firſt to be 
conſidered, for what end he became ali things to a 
men, namely that he might gain ſome. Gain them? 
To what? — Why to the profeſſion and practice 
of Chriſtianity, We may be ſure then, that he 
neither indulged them, nor complied: with them, 
in any thing which was a diſparagement to the 
profeſſion, or inconſiſtent with the practice to 
which he laboured to gain them. Dr. Middleton: 
hath inſinuated that this ſaying of St. Paul is hy- 
perbolical h, or, in his own language, bad in 
it ſome degree of fiction. And it is probable the 
Apoſtle meant no more than that ſort of ac - 
commodation to the humouts of men, | which 
is implied in the /on of man's coming eating and 
drinking, by way of ſhewing, that the auſterer diſ - 
cipline of John, was not eſſential to the faith and 
duties of the goſpel. Let our modern accommo-- 
dators keep within the ſame bounds, and we ſhall . 
willingly allow them. the bagel of —_ Prece- 
dents. , L 
, „ Miſcellaneous Trags, 5. =. 


2, But 
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1. But this is not all, St. Paul and his com- 
panion Luke have between them left us ſome re- 
markable inſtanees of the Apoſtle's compliance 
wich, as well as of his indulgence to perſons of 
different religious prejudices. His permiſſion to 
Chriſtians to feaſt or eat with the Gentiles, is 
commodation to Jewifh cuſtoms turned out, in 
ſome inſtances, very unhappily; and F have 
ſometimes thought that there are ſome, no very 
obſcure marks, diſcernible in his epiſtle to the 
Galatians, that he thought he had formerly gone 
too far in theſe comphances. He plainly con- 
demns the practiee of circumciſton as deſtructive 
of the faith of the Goſpel, at leaſt in a Greek 
or a Gentile. And yet it appears he once thought 
it neceſſary to circumcife Timothy, who was of 
Greek extraction by the father's ſide, for no 
other reaſon aſſigned, but wa of the Jew 
who werg in theſe quarters i. | 
Theſe matters of fact then, are derer to 
be taken in, to illuſtrate the Apoſtle's meaning iu 
theſe large expreſſions. And it is no leſs expe- 
dient for us to Jook. ar matters of fact nearer 


i Ads xvi. 13. 8 a lng to ac 
count for the Apoſtle's conduct on this occaſion, by Aa maxim 
of the imperial law, Partus ſequitur wentrem, and by ſome 
Rabbinieal determinations to the ſame effect. See Werftein, in 
loc. What weight ſuch conſiderations. had with St. Paul i in 
ſuch caſes, would be hard to judge. 


23 © | home, 
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home, ta ſet. bounds to the fancies, wich ws 
a hols neon chem rc n 


xt 


It is now. about fifty ve lance! aha, als 
Biſhop: of Wincheſter advanced this maxim of con- 


ſidering the world us it in, rather than as it ouglit 
to be; and as the maxim itſelf has been almoſt 
univerſally adopted by che clergy, it is bur reaſon. 
able to expect it ſhould, by this time, have been 
juſtified by better fruits, than would have been 
brought forth by our endeavouring to reform the 
world by the ſtricter precepts of the Goſpel. Are 


then the men, or the times, upon whom cheſe ac- 


commodating methods have been tried, in any 
better diſpoſition than they were, before they 
were introduced? Are their prejudices rooted 
out, their tempers ſoftened, their conſtitutions 
refined, or their manners purified, by theſe pru- 
dential expedients of reformation? We have ſeen 
what Mr. White thinks of the matter: and we are 
told from other hands, that it is the ſame ſort of 
prejudice, c. which overawes our : ſuperiors 
from attempting to reform, what they are very 


ſenſible greatly wants re in more om 
than one. 


The Biſhop of Wincheſter maxim 1s, Weng 
in as much repute as ever. And no wonder, 
Doctrines, which have in them ſo much eaſe and 
convenience, with reſpect to the teachers of reli- 
gion, and ſo plauſible an air of moderation to- 
wards their diſciples, are in no danger of going 


out 
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out of faſhion, let them be confronted with ever 
ſo many plain facts, or refuted by ever fo ſolid 
reaſoning.” '' They paſs from hand to hand with 
the perfect approbation of all ſides; and with 
whomſoever it is that we have any diſputes, of 
which the conduct of the clergy makes à part, 
diſquiſitors, diſſenters, infidels, or heretics, © the 
apology is always drawn . the nature and ne- 
ceſſity of the time. 

Thus in a late anſwer to Lord Bolingbroke; we 
are informed that, There are times and occa- 
« fons when politeneſs, civil prudence, and the 

pri rate motives of friendſhip, OUGHT to deter- 
mine a man who #5 1% live in the world to com- 

* ply with the ſtate and condition of the times, 
and even to chuſe the worſe inſtead of hey bet- 
fer method of doing good *.“ 

How good things may be improved by keep- 
ing! In the beginning of the century, compli- 
ance with the times, was only a matter of pru- 
dence and expedience; it is now become a duty. The 
adverſuries of the doctrine heretofore were only 
harmleſs theoretical Ufepiant. They are now, 
fanatics, enthuſiaſts, and bigots ,—Juſtice however 
muſt be done to this laſt writer; who tells us, 
that © there are times and n when the 
ſobereſt thinker (i. e. he who is neither fanatic, 
«* enthuſiaſt, nor bigot) will confeſs, that the in- 
* tereſts of particulars, ſhould give, way to 

* Apology prefixed to the third Letter of a View of Lord 
Bolingbroke's philoſophy, p. xlix. firſt edit. 755 | 

| L 4 « thole 


zun cor ss 0 val. 


4 5 the public.. And one of cheſe ocoa. 
| hon, it 1 FY this of which he writes f, and 
05 . ee Rs be wrong te 

— lol Becauſe, the noble authar-laid | 
the author of the View, under a neceſſity io re- 
preſent him both as deteſtable and ridiculut, on 
uh ——— 
Paul, &c. and ſo far his reaſon is good. Rut 

xd . Bolingbroke had taken great freedoms 
4 than with Maſes and Paul) with the mo- 
dern glergy of our own eſtabliſhment. Had tho 
author of the View, therefore, been able tg, have 
prevailed upon his own politengſi and..cavilepri 
dence to have defended. My/es. and Paul. with ſo» 
briety and ſeriouſneſs, and to have choſen on this 
occaſion, what he calls the w ie method of do- 
ing good. ſome people will be of opinion that his 
arguments would have loſt nothing by it, either of 
their ſtrength or perſpicuity; and he would certain- 
Iy have ayoided ane evil ſuſpicion, which has ſtuck 
to him, and of which his friendly monitor forgot ta 
; apprize Him; namely, that his free treatment of 
Lord Boi inghroke, did not ariſe ſo much from his 
zeal for trye religion, as from his ſenſibility s 
the affront offered to the wodern clergy : 
which; it is. but tao viſible, the author of the 
View. is perſonally concerned, 

But what are thoſe times and accaſions, which 
call for this ſtrain of good breeding ? The learn- 
ed writer hath not code lende to inform us, 

nor 
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nor What ſort of good may be done by it. When 
religion js to be promoter of defended, a plain 
man would be apt t Munk, that no times or oc · 
ns ſhould make it A dꝗmy to chuſe a worſe 
of doing good, but here a herter is ab- 
preſent caſe, a man is fuppoſed to have both me- 
thods before him. and yer ought to poſtpone the 
better, and chuſe the worſe, the obligation ſhould 
ſeem to ariſe from ſome Law, or to refer to ſomo 
rule of moral practice, which een 
9 n eee 

The learned writer, indeed, boch limited this 
duty to the man who is # Thve in the world.” But 
which of us is not to live in the world, in the 
common acceptation of that expreſſion? If, * 
deed; by a man WhO is" to ve in the world; i 
meant a man who is / to live in it, rey bs | 
give offence ( the thing, ſays rlis writer, of all to 
be moſt dreaded by thoſt who know the world“) 
it is well if, in the goſpel· aceount, this polite- 
neſs, civil · prudence, and private friendſhip, turn 
out to be any better than, 'hypocrify, partiality, 
worldly wiſdom, and refpet of perſons. | 

The plain truth is juſt this. The prejudices, 
tempers, conſtirntions, Gr. of mankind, with re- 
ſpect to the expedienti of reformation propoſed in 
the Chriſtian ſcriptures have been much the 
ſame in all ages fince the heavenly preacher of 
them firſt tad Senſual, worldly-minded, 
and incor rigible men hated him, becauſe: he re- 

proved 
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proved their pride, their avarice , their hypocriſy, 
and other vices, without reſerve. And ſuch men 
hate ſuch preachers to this hour, and will = 
them to the end of the world. And yet f. 

doctrines muſt be preached, with the ſame u 
reſerved freedom, if the men who are arms 
to the office would diſcharge it faithfully. Ua. 
| leſs our prudent and polite ' reformers can bo- 
duce a new revelation, exhibiting new 1; 


and new — — or unleſs they can 
ſhew (what 1 ſome of them have more than 
half inſinuated) that the ſame occaſions which the 
men of that generation gave to our Saviour, exiſt 
no longer, and that pride, avarice, hypocriſy, ſu | 
perſtition, and ſenſuality, are baniſhed from the 
face of the earth. When they have made either 
of theſe appear, then, but not till then, we can 
allow them to accommodate themſelves, their doc⸗ 
trines, and expedients of RTP to = taſte 
and temper of the times. x 
But to proceed a little farther in our examina« 

tion of theſe commodious maxims. What con- 
ſequences do theſe cautious reformers apprehend, 
from propoſing to the world ſuch meaſures of re- 
formation, as are abſolutely good in themſelves, 
and tend to make men what they ought To Bt ? 
Few trials, that I know of, have been made upon 
this plan, nor does it appear by any repeated ex- 
periments, What it is that _—_ un ue 
them. 
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s would be created, dangerous to civil govern- 
ment ĩtſelf, and productive of evils in ſociety, 
4 which all the good that could poſſibly reſult 
from ſuch endeavours t reform the _— 
would not -counterbalance.? 7 0 


l cannot repreſen: chis argument in any terne 
ſo well adapted to give it its full weight and luſtre, 
as thoſe of a late ſenſible writer, whoſe views and 
occaſions will be explained in the ſe quel. 
uam very ſenſible, ſays this gentleman, that 
the truth of any point, or the certainty of any 
matter of fact, can never be determined by the 
conſequences that flow from it; yet I think it a 
part which virtue, as well as prudence preſcribes, 
« to be more reſerved, and cautious of meddling, 
« where little or no advantage can be gained to 
* ſociety; but where conſequences may poſſibly 
prove hurtful; and eſpecially where the point 
jn queſtion is only ſpeculative. For ſpeculative 
truth, tho? it greatly contributes to the perfec- 
* tion of human nature, may yet be recovered, 
jn ſome caſes, at too dear a rate. Whatever 
« unſettles the foundations of government, af- 
fects the well-being of ſociety, or any way 
* diſturbs the peace and quiet of the world, is of 
very deſtructive confequence ; and the man 
« who ſhould retrieve fifty ſuch truths, at the 
* expence of one faction, would, in my opinion, 
be a very pernicious member of ſociety 127 © 
Remarks on Dr. Chapman's Charge, Tc, p. 9, 10. 
| Either 
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Either this ingenious: perſon hath written him- 


ſelf quite out of fight. of his on prinqiples, or } 
am not dlearſighted enough to diſoover his mean · 
ing. Let me firſt confeſs my own igudorance. 
1. 1 cannot comprehend how any truth that 

is merely peculativt, can contribute to the pers 
fection of human nature. Human nature has 
always appeared to me to advance the neareſt to 
ed and invigarated by principles of truth, and ai 


religious trut in Particular. Whatever diſco - 
veries may be made by the way of pecu¹atian, if 


they may nat be turned to ſome practical uſe, or 


improvement of the moral man; they will paſs 


with me; for little e than * n * 
u imagination. 1 77 1 


— — — 


chat ace mereiy ſpeculative, ſhould unſertle the 
mme Aenne dt u 

3. Nor ean I poſſibly conceive; how Web uch 
as ready contribute to the perfection of human 


nature, ſhould A feel che well- being of ſociety. # 
mean, as! ſuppoſe he toes, affet | it weren enil 


influence. 


4. In the laſt place} L ſhould have apprehend: 
ed, that the recovery of #/ty truths, which greatly 


contribute to the perfection of human nature, would 
pay the expence of one faction at leaſt, evey. 


though the peace and quiet of the world ſhould 


be, in ſome meaſure, diſturbed by 1 it; unleſa we 
muſt 
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miſt ſay: chat little or no advantage is gained to 
ſociety, by the recovery of | jo many ſuch truths, 


I 


nature.: e e, 

As this ingenious writer has, on enen 
e to his cuſtom, expreſſed himſelf looſely 
and ambiguouſly; I dare not take upon me to a- 
certain his meaning. I imagine it, however, to 
be this. That where ſpeculative errors are eſta- 
bliſned by public authority, it is better to let 
them reſt, than to attempt to remove them at 
the hazard of a faction, or by any ſuch oppoſi- 
tion or remonſtrance, as any way diſturbs the 
peace and quiet of the world. | 

Now 10 chis doctrine I would readily ſubſeribe, 
if I knew of any truth or error of the religious 
kind (and of ſuch truth and error this author is 
here treating) that could be called merely ſpecula- 


tive; that is to ſay, ſuch truth or error, as hath 


no influence or tendency to improve, or debaſe, 
the religious conduct of thoſe who entertain or 
rejett it reſpectirely. With reſpect to ſuch truth, 
or ſuch, error, it is of little conſequence what be- 
comes of them. But few are the truths or errors 
that I have met with of this complexion. _  ..., 

It ſhould ſeem indeed, that this remarker does 
not reſtrain this prudence and caution to theſe 
inſignificant truths and errors. For, he ſays, 
* WHATEVER unſettles the foundations of go- 


* yernment, &'c. is of very deſtructive conſe- 


* quence.” 
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Oan this be admitted, without conůiemting tile 


pridtice of the ranken and eee 


—— t 4s 


"Theſe, ſaid their Theſſaluiian aten Rat 
have turned the world upſide down, are come hit ber 


alſo, whom" Jaſon hath received; and theſe all ds © 
contrary to the decrees 4 Cæſa r, Jaying, at i⸗ 


another king, one Insu *. 
I expect here to be told, that the Apoſtles Ka 


falſely accuſed; and that they made no attempt to 


unſettle Cz/ar's government. 1 progeny e it; 


But the faction was formed upon that ſuppoſition; | 
and operated on the well-being of ſotiery, upon 
that occaſion at leaſt, with as much malignity, 


as if the charge had been ever ſo true. And may 
not the ſame thing happen again? Has it not 
happened in many inſtances, that pions and zeal- 
ous reformers have been accuſed of diſturbing the 
public peace, when they' were as innocent as the 
Apoſtles themſelves of any ſuch intention? 

' Beſides, no ſenſible man can doubt but the 
immediate eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in thoſe 


early days, would have made great alterations in 


the Gentile, as well as the Jetuiſh civil and religi- 
ous polity. The total abolition of the latter was 
the inevitable conſequence of the Kingſhip, of Je- 
ſus; and what ſtruggles and tumults were occa- 


ſioned by attempting to introduce it, the ſaered 
diſtory has fairly informed us. And yet 1 Pre- 


Ads, xvii. 6, 7. 
ſume, 
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ſume, our Lord imagined, the truths that wöuld 
thus be recovered to mankind, would more than 
atone for theſe temporary inconvenieneies. Other - 
wiſe he would certainly . rl enen 
other meaſures. 

The learned writer, wich ON 1 am en 
- free, was a ſecond to Dr. Middleton in the-con- 
troverſy concerning the continuance of miraculous 
powers in the Chriſtian Church, and à very able 
one; and I the rather hope I have not miſunder- 
ſtood or miſrepreſented his meaning in the fore 
going citation, as he immediately ſubjoins to it 
the following apology jos, contidleny. in 2 con- 

troderſ y.. a 10 

But, in the wrofont debate, e mir 
« raculous powers, &c.] all ſuch fears are vain 
« and; chimerical. Where we may. difpute for 
« ever, Without unſettling or diſturbing any 
ching, except ſome fanciful ſyſtems, which have 
« been ingrafted on the religion of the goſpel, 
« and which ſome of our preſent churchmen, for 
e reaſons of policy, have been endeavouri ng to 
« defend, as abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport it.“ 

That is to ſay, The miraculous powers of the 
e poſt-apoſtolic church, are not affirmed in an 
e eſtabliſhed , Article, or Homily.“ Had that 
been the caſe, the point could not have been diſ : 
puted without unſettling, or at leaſt diſturbing 
ſomething more than a fanciful ſyſtem of out 
preſent churchmen. Something with a more ſub- 


ſtantial 
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n 


mentioned. 3.0% nett ain 
25 2-20 of opinion; thi, Ae ends of dv hbbinng 
churchmen in former times had foreſeen chis con- 


troverſy, or if ſome of our modern doors had 
even yet the power to bring it about. the queſtion, 


fo far as lega / deciſion could give it a ſandtion, 
would not be found ſo naked of this kind of fup- 
port. Had this point been ſecared in due time, 
the Dodors Chapmani, Stebbing, Church, ant Dod. 
well, who, for the general, have been fo tame in 


the controverſy, thut you might /roat them, 
would have thundered about Dr. Middleton's ears 


from the artillery of an eſtabliſhinent, the tnoment 
he had made his appearance in that province; 
and have plyed him with their great and ſmall 


ann 


4 ſhould be'glad buon, um; in ſach cir- 
cumſtances, would have been the conduct of this 
his ingenious advocate? He will hardly fay, that 
little or no advantage eould be gained to fociety 
by this debare, after it has been demonſtrated by 
Dr. Middleton, Mr. Toll, and himſelf; how much 
the Proteſtant cauſe is intereſted in the determi- 
nation of ſo important a fact. He calls the ſyſtem 
contrary to that he eſpouſes, 2 fanciful one, un · 
fupported by any thing, but the dirty politics of 
intereſted churchmen. Would the circumſtance 
of being eabliſbed have added any truth or ſoli · 

6 : dity 
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lidity to the ſyſtem, or given it any more merit 
with reſpect to the Proteſtant cauſe? If not, what 

would there be in the one caſe, that ought to hin- 
der a reaſonable and conſcientious Proteſtant from 
expoſing and confuting ir, more than in the other? 
Would it be ſafficient to excuſe à man ſo per- 
ſuaded, that a faction might be occaſioned by the 
diſpute, and ſomething unſettled and diſturbed, 
which might affect the peace and ved or ns 
fare of ſociety ? 

Now; it is very poſũbie thar *. wa the, 
equally diſcerning, able, and conſcientious. as the 
Remarker, may think ſome ot her ſyſtem of thefe 
fanciful divines juſt as pernicious to the cauſe of 
true religion, and juſt as void of truth and reaſon; 
as this of the miraculous powers; ſome ſyſtem, I 
mean, which is under the protection of an eſta- 
bliſhment. What is to be done? Is this man 
to ſit down and acquiefce with the herd, under 
the apprehenſion of cauſing a faction, and unſet- 
tling, in ſome degree at leaſt, the peace and quiet 
of the world? Had this been the perſuaſion of 
good men at all periods, what had been the creed 
of the Proteſtant, or indeed of the Chriſtian work: 
at this inſtant ? 

It is well for us that ſome, both WR otr ons 
fathers and contemporaries, have had none of 
theſe ſcruples. And it may perhaps add ſome 
light to the preſent enquiry, to remark how it 
has fared with ſome of -theſe later adventurers, 

A 2 upon 
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upon a point of orthodoxy, of which all the 
churches of Europe are extremely tenacios. 
It is well known, that, fince the commence- 
ment of the preſent century, the great Athanaſius 
has been attacked by a ſucceſſion of eminent 
men, who could not be brought to think his ſy- 
- ſtent leſs fanciful, for being encloſed in the forcreſs 
of an eſtabliſhed Creed. 

Mr. Whyſton led the way. A fation nſued, 
and the event was, his expulſion from a famous 
univerſity, and an excluſion from all other pre- 


ferment. - Dr. Clarke made the nexr effort, nor 


could he, who was a much more temperate man, 
Prevent a faction; and what would have come of 
it in the end, if an effectual inter poſition from 
the higher powers had not over - ruled thoſe of the 
lower, none can tell. More lately, a learned and 
eminent prelate, in a neighbouring kingdom, 
opened the trenches once more before the formi- 
dable Athanaſius, with all his myrmidons and 
fortifications about him. Fartion was again the 
conſequence; and, had not death ſnarch'd him 
off the ſtage in a lucky moment (of which I am 
informed as I am writing this), he might probably 
have been ſent, whither his mitre and his rochet 
would not have followed him. There were ſeveral 
others of leſs note, who had their factions as well 
as theſe more eminent leaders ; but theſe are 
enough to explain the caſe in hand. | 
Let the next queſtion be concerning theſe 
' fattion. Whence did they ariſe? As far as I 


can 
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can petceive; the lairy of Great-Britghh and Ire- 
land were all this while very much at their caſe, 
carried on their affairs with their uftaf tranquil 
lity and ſutceſs; nor did 1 ever heat, that the 
well-being of ſociery was at all affected, at any 
of thoſe periods of time when the Triniraria 

was on the anvil. 'Hente it mould 
ſeem, that no factions either aroſe or ſpread among 
the common people on theſe vecaſions; and yet 
factions there were, as appears both by the offence 
given by, and the ttioleſtarion returned to, the 
culprits above-mentioned. We muſt Took for 
them then among the clergy. DE 


= Who expelled Mr: Whiſton : 5 The churchmen 
| of Cambridge. Who attempted to proſcribe Dr. 
| Clarke? The churchmen of the Lower Houſe. of 
Convocation. Who took. counſel, againſt the 
Biſhop of Clogher ? The great churchmen of. 
Ireland. Who proſecuted Dr. Carter in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court? The church: officers of Deal. 
at the inſtigation. as it is ſaid, of à churchman 
of that place. Who proſecuted Mr. Emlyn in 
Ireland, and Meſſieurs Pierce, Wi thers, and Hallet, 
in England? The diffenting clergy, abetted, as 
3 openly in the firſt caſe à, and as was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected in the latter “, "by ſame great 
churchmen 1 the eſtabliſhed nick. In one 
word, what layman, who was not the inſtrument 


* See Eu Works; vol. I. p. . 
* Tindal's Tranſl. of Rapin, 8vo, 1746, vol. XXVII. p. 344. 
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of tome one or more churchmen, Was ne 
in theſe fadtions ? 


Loet it then no longer be ſaid, Pk a W 
but that the churchmen, are not ripe for a refor - 


mation. The impracticability, as far as yet ap- 

ariſes wholly from that quarter. Let the 
churchmen of the eſtabliſhment ſhew themſelves 
deſirous of, and fincere in ſoliciting, a reformation 
of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; and, if {they 
miſcarry in their endeavours, it is but equitable 
that the impracticability ſhould no hagen be put 
to their aceount. 

Here, methinks, I perceive a ſly CA. bro- 
ther, who has all this while hung his ears in a 
corner, begin now to prick them up, and come 
forward with this expoſtulation in his mouth: 
« What! reform according to the deteſtable 


« ſyſtems of Arius or Socinus / Is it not that you 


are pleading for? And does not this confirm 
the ſuſpicions of thoſe who imputed theſe views 
* to the free and candid Diſquiſitors ?”* 


Soft and fair. Let the Diſquiſitors anſwer 


for themſelves and their own views and princi- 


ples; but do not prejudge them beforehand. 


They have laid before you a great many parti- 


culars, which perhaps give more open and in- 


mediate offence to the common people; than the 


doctrines of the Trinity; about which, I am apt 
to think, few of them form any ideas. Had you 


ſhewn a diſpoſition to reform theſe neceſſary mat- 
| | tert, 
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ters, and had you ſer abont it with'alacrity, time 


and credit would have been given you for the 


reſt. This I 1 to W on the part « of the 
Diſquiſitors. 
On my own part, 1 am Aicher afraid nor 


aſhamed to call for a review of our Trinitarian 


forms, as what, I think, is quite neceſſary for the 
honour of the church herſelf. Conſider how 
the caſe ſtands on the "IF Face of 'our 5 
forms. 

So that in ALL THINGS (ala wala) ſays the 
« Athanaſian Creed, the Unity in Trinity, and 
the Trinity in Unity, is [or ozghtÞ to be wor- 
© ſhiped.” Is this the caſe in all our forms of 
worſhip? Turn back to the Litany, and you will 
ſee three diſtin& invocations of the three Perſons, 
to each of whom the term God is aſſigned; im- 
plying a ſufficiency in each, in his perſonal: capa» 
city, to hear and grant the petition. Inſtances, 


equally remarkable and notorious, of our deviar 


tion from the Athanaſian maxim, might be given 
in great abundance. What miſerable ſophiſtry 
Dr. Waterland employed to make our liturgical 
forms conſiſtent, has been noticed in theſe papers: 
nor, to ſay the truth, is Dr. Clarke. under much 


leſs embarraſſment. And, while theſe inconſiſt- 
encies remain, I cannot ſee how a defender of 
our forms of worſhip ſhould be in much better 


agreement with Athanaſius, than Whiſton, Clarke, 


or Clayton. To make theſe matters .conf/tent;- is 
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certainly the proper object of a review,/on which 


fide foever of the contradiction 7 N 
ye. 
One of the laſt pieces publiſhed on this ſubjes 
of the Trinity, was, in Appeal to the Common-ſenſe 
of all Chriſtian People, &c. which book has paſſed 
through two editions withoùt any fort of reply 
that I have heard of p. This looks as if able 
writers were not willing to meddle with the ſub- 
Jed, or that willing writers were nat able to man- 
age it. Many of the wiſer and more thinking 
part of the clergy have been lang ſick of the 


Athanaſian Creed, and have, by degrees, diſuſed 


it in their churches: And many of the congrega- 

tions, where it has been ſo diſuſed, if by accident 
'an officiating ſtranger ſhould read it to themin its 
courſe, have been known to ſignify their ſyrprize 
| and diſlike by very manifeſt tokens 9, Tr. 


2 » When this nw written, F Dr. Macdont: 
Anſwer to the Appeal, and much leſs of the. Appellant's replica- 
fion, intituled The Trinitarian Controverſy reviewed, printed 
for Millar, 1760. It is ſomething, however, to my purpoſe, 
tat no Engi;&mean of any name has offered to confute che 4% 
$ea/, and that the Athanafan doftine ſeems to be conſigned to 
the ſole protection of our ib champion, who makes ſo indif- 
ferent a figure in the hands of the Appellant, that probably we 
ſhall hear no more of him; the ſaid Appellant having ſaid 
enough to deter wiſe. men of both ſides from meddling farther 
in the controverſy, unleſs in the way of a Review, - 
1 See 4 ſerious and difpaſunate Inquiry, &c, concerning 
ſome paſſuges in the public Litorgy, Athanafian Creed, &c. 
p- 8095, 96. Of this 1 have boen an eye · witneſd more than 
once. 


From 
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From theſe particulars I conclude, and venture 
to repeat it, that, hen our leading churchmen 
tell us of the impracticability of an eccleſiaſtical 
reformation, through the unripeneſs of the times, 
the true meaning is, that they cannot obtain their 
own conſent to any meaſure, or to any attempt 
of that fort. And no marvel. A reformation 
that ſhould reach to the extent of our deviations 
from the ſcriptures (and, when the door is once 
opened, who knows how far a reformation might 
extend?) would not ſtop at a few liturgical forms 
and ceremonies. The conductors of it might 
probably proceed to inquire, how far the preſent 
polity of the church ſtood upon a ſcriptural foun- 
dation? And, ſhould ſuch inquiry be purſued to 
good effect, the conſequence might be, that the 
repoſe of fome great churchmen would be grie- 
youſly diſturbed, their labours increaſed, the na- 
ture and tendency of their preſent occupations 
greatly altered, and their temporalities reduced ta 

a due proportion to their duties and ſervices ?. 
Nothing has miſled people more in their notions and 
*« defires of Reformation, than their not being able to diſtin- 
« guiſh between fome abuſes, and the Functions corrupted by 
% them; ſo that, inſtead of taking away abuſes, they have gone 
+ to change ancient and excellent conſtitutions, On the othes 
„ hand, nothing bas perhaps heightened this wenkneſd more, 
2 that ſome have been ſo zealous for the defence of theſe 

« abuſes, that one would think they love the Function chiefly 
« for the fake of the abuſes, and would be little concerned for 
* it, if theſe were ſeparated from it. Others, that diſlike 
" the abuſes, yet know not how to part with them, fearing 
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of the demiſe of Biſhop Clayton, and an account 
of the clerical machinations againſt him, ineloſed 
in the ſame packet a ſmall manuſcript,” intituled, 
The Bubop of Clogher's Speech, made in the Houſe 
of Lords in Ireland, Febr. 2,17 56 *. I will: not 
anſwer for the authenticity of this little reſcript, 
though it ſeems to have paſſed for genuine in that 
country; and it is certain that the Biſhop moved 
in Parliament for ſuch a Bill as is there men- 
tioned. In this Speech l find the following paſſage: 
I am perſuaded, that if my Lords the Biſhops 


4 ill but ſhew themſelves inclined to amend, 


« what they cannot but acknowledge to be amiſs; 
„they will find the laity ready to aſſiſt and _ 
on them rather than e ie 

+4 * 


« that the 1 of 1 charges may cram more after it; 
« and that the humour of making alterations, being thus put 
« in fermentation, may grow ſo violent, that it will not be 
« eaſily reſtrained or governed.” Prefzce to Biſhop Burntt 
Hiſt. of the Rights of Princes, Oc. p. 9. But hat if the 
Functions and the abuſes are by length of time, and the remiſl. 
neſs of indolent authority, become fo intimately incorporated, 
that there is no' ſeparating them? Do not the latter ſort of 
Anti-reformers here mentioned plainly ſee this? And is not this 
the ground of their apprebenſion? And if, through the per- 
verſeneſs of the former ſort, (who make up by much the 
greateſt - number and ſtrength of Anti- reformers) we cannot 
Have the Functions without the abuſes, may there not be other 
Functions found out, which Wore — uwer wy end _ 
effectual Reformation? 

It has fince been printed at Lond, for ballen jt 


Corper, 1757. 
No 
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No man knew the world better than the late 


Biſhop of Clagher. His adverſaries objected it to 
him, after they had ranſacked all the obſcure cor- 
ners of the kingdom for ſcandal, that he knew 
it but too well. Even they therefore might talce 
his word on this head. But indeed the thing 


ſpeaks for irſelf. Whenever the people ſnall ſee 


this impracticability ſubdued on the part of the 
clergy, it is impoſſible they ſhould not be con- 
vinced both of the utility of the meaſure, and of 
the integrity of thoſe who undertake and promote 
it. Such inſtances of ſelf-denial, and ſo many 
cireumſtances of eaſe and profit ſacrificed to the 
public welfare and edification, cannot but give 
them the higheſt eſteem and . for ſo faith- 

ful and diſintereſted Paſtors: a ,t. 
I am willing, however, idea our 1. pin fa · 
thers, among whom are ſome perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, ſhould have the benefit of every 
plea that can poſſibty be offered for their inafti- 
vity and acquieſcence in our preſent inconvenient 
and unedifying ſyſtem. And if any of them can 
derive any eonſolation to themſelves, or any po- 
logy to the world for their cotiduct, from the 
following conceſſion, I COINS to WO 
them of ir. WO re Yr oper DET 
Though the church of Chat” Gaith a e 
and learned writer, “has been thus corrupted 
evi. by copying the church of Rome more or 
*jeſs] in all ages and nations, yet there have 
i been, and will be in all, ; many who receive the 
« ſeal 
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ruth. And of theſe, as many have filled high 
they have concurred in the ſupport of hat it 


5 contrary to the pure religion, have, however, 


« done it innocently with reſpect to themſelves, 
being led thereto by invincible prejudices i. 
What particular examples this good man had 
in his eye, would be hard to ſay. Perhaps, ſome 


more modern times. Let us pitch upon à few 


of the moſt eminent of theſe, and begin with 


upper claſſes fit. 
The Fathers,fo called, have ever been eſteemed 
the lights of the Chriſtian church, and have been 
juſtly revered for their piety and ſanctity of man- 
ners. But no one will deny, that they, were 
deeply prejudiced in favour of ſome things, which 
greatly disfigured. and corrupted true religion. 
The queſtion is, how Far theſe prejudices were 
Ferom is one who hath figured in all ages, both 
on account of the auſterity of his diſcipline, and 
the ſuperiority of his learning. Both popiſh and 
proteſtant writers have, by turns, put their cauſe 


under his patronage ; till the Proteſtants found 
they were loſers; upon the balance, and from 
thenceforward began to look a little more nar- 
rowly into the character and merits of the man; 
t Dr, David Harthy's Obſervations on Man, vol. II. ork, 

| : an 
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and then they found his genius wes wholly turned 
to bragging and diſimulation *, that he frequentiy 
contradicted: himſelf *, and paid little regard to 
truth, when he had a-controverſral point to car · 
ry, for which Le Clerc gives a very probable 
reaſon, namely, his reading and admiring Cicero. 
« For Cicero,” ſays this excellent Critic, pro- 
« vided what he ſays ſuits his preſent purpoſe, 
* and may make an impreſſion on his audience, 
cc takes no thought whether it be true, nor cares 


te at all whether he hath INE: it * 
te here -, 


u Ingenium TAL totum am fait ad jatationem & 1 
tionem compoſitum. Le Clerc, Rueftiones Hierommiasæ, II. 
p-· 62. 

Le Clerc, Sentiment de quelques Theologiens d. Hollande, ar. 
Lettre xiji. p. 307. 

ods Clerici Quaſtiones Hieranymianz, VIII. $ xiii, p- 248. 
He gives ſeveral inſtances of this conduct of Cicero, and ob- 
ſerves after Quintilion, and after Cicero himſelf, that the defini- 
tion of an Orator ſhould not be what it uſually. was, vir bonus 
dicendi peritus, but wir callidus mentiendi pro re uata, & diſſimu- 
landi peritus. Le Clerc ſhews, that Jerom was deeply tinctured 
with, this oratorical craft, and had his orationes cauſarum & 
temporum, non judicii, as well as Tullhy, which is likewiſe acknow. | 
ledged by Era/mus, his great advocate. But what ſhall we ſey 
to a certain Chriſtian divine and critic, who will have it that 
75 all this Cicero added np agſair part, becauſe forſooth he 

* acted it not in his real, but his perſenared character. , Poft- 
feript to Dr. Warburton's Vi/itation-Jermon, printed for Fletcher 
Gyles, 1738. p. 31. A perſonated character is a fi2itious one, 
and whoever puts on ſuch a character with intent to deceive, 
ſeems to me not only to act an unfair hut an immoral part. 
Fold, ſays the nimble caſuiſt, unfair is an expreſſion that 


Another 
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Another excellent pen hath proved theſe con- 
traditions upon more of the Fathers, particu- 
larly in one inſtance which ſhews a diſingenuity, 
of which the moſt invincibly prejudiced among 
them, muſt have been conſcious. He has ſhe wn, 
from the words of above a dozen of them, that 
when the queſtion was concerning conformity to 
any particular religion, they all had the cleareſt 


Lehe warn t, e Alan 
fing on good company, rather than his morals,” The reader 
will be pleaſed to take notice, that this good company was. often 
a bench of judges, aſſembled to try cauſes of the greateſt im- 
portance to the peace. and welfare of the community. Had 
Cicero appeared on the ſtage in che character of Agamemnon, and 
ſpoke nothing but what Euripides put into his mouth, the good 
company would have had no reaſon to complain, either 115 his 
rudeneſs or his di/honeſly, But when he appears in the naked 
2 of Cicero the advocate, and endeavours ta impoſe 
a ſolemn tribunal, by a falſe repreſentation of facts in a 
eriminal cauſe, he forfeits all pretenſions to the character of z 
good patriot or an honeſt man. And, whatever becomes of 
his breeding, in ſo far as he lays claim to theſe titles, is every 
way unfair, There is, however, one inſtance upon record, 
which impeaches Tully's breeding. Quintilian informs us, that 
he boaſted, fe tenebras offudiſſe judicibus in cauſa Cluentii, Tollit, 
Orat. lib. ii. cap. 17, What would be thought of an 4 
General that ſhould B/, he had abuſed and miſled the Judges 
of the court of King's-Bench? Certainly not that he was z 
polite man. But what is this to Ferom? A great deal to Jerom, 
and to the reſt of the Fathers defended by the Prefacer to Julian. 
The Apology for Cicero extends to the phileſephical, as well by 
rhetorical diſcipline of thoſe times. If that was blamelsfs, the 
Fathers who purſued it were ſo too. Their faults were there- 
fore neither faults of the zimes nor of the men ; that is, the 
Fathers had no faults at all, 


conception 
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conception of the iniquiry as well as impiety of 
intolerance, Neyertheleſs, his adverſary - chal- 
lenged him to ſhew a ſingle inſtance, even in thoſe 
councils of - which theſe Fathers were members, 
and wherein ſome of them preſided, where there 
was any trace of. toleration towards thoſe who 
differed from the eſtabliſhed faith and opi- 
nions. The other knew better than to under- 
take ſo hopeleſs a taſk; and therefore contented 
himſelf with ſhewing, that theſe fathers contra- 
dicted in their practice, what they had EY 
laid down for their inconteſtable principles u. 
On which fide of ſuch a contradiction can the 
invincible prejudice be ſuppoſed to lie ? 

To draw- nearer to our own times, and to 
mention one of the moſt illuſtrious characters in 
all hiſtory. Eraſmus ſaw, complained of, cenſur- 
ed, and expoſed, the corruptions of Popery with 
all freedom. It is hardly poſſible he ſhould not 
perceive, that all theſe corruptions aroſe from the 
ſpurious authority to which the Popes laid 
claim, Many paſſages, in his comments and 
paraphraſes on the New Teſtament, ſhew his 
diſcernment in this matter beyond diſpute. 
One, I have pointed out in the note . And 


« Barbeyrac, Traits de la Moral des Peres, Chap. xii. 54 
p. 185. 

Jam vero de Romani 3 poteſtate, pene negotioffus 
diſputatur, quam de poteſtate Dei, dum quærimus de duplici illius 
poteſtate, et an poſſit abrogare quod ſeriptis apoſtolicis decretum eff ? 
An poſſit aliquid flatuere quod pugnet cum dbetrina evangelica ? | 

O 
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to theſe an hundred more might be added. He 
well knew thar che ſcandalous traffick of indul- 


4 defi — U n. 
forem habeat poteflatem quam Petrus, an parem ] As pofſit previ 
ere angelis ! Utrum fimplex homo fit, an quaſi Deus, an partici- 
— — Chrifto ? An clementior fit quam fuerit 
Chriftus, cum is non legatur quemquam a purgatorits penis revo- 
cafſe ® An ſolus omnium non poſfit errare ? Sexcenta id genus dif- 
putantur,  magnis editis woluminibus, idque a magnis Thealogis, 
frefertim profeſſions religionis infignibus. Arqua bet funt non 
fine manifefta ſuſpicione adulationis, nec fine injuria Chriſti, ad 
quem collati principss, quantumvis magni, quid aliud ſunt quem 
wermiculi ? An putant hac placere Lo moflro, germano, wvere- 
gue Chrifti vicario, qui tanquam werus paſtor, nihil- habet anti- 
quius ſalute gregis han, ut verus Chrifli vicarius, nibil habet 
carius gloria principis ſui Chriſti. ExAsu. Annetat. in 1 Tin. 
i, 6, Upon this paſſage, I would obſerve, 1. That Erafmu 
very well knew that the tran/alpine divines held all theſe que- 
ſtions in the affirmative, 2. That he was little leſs guilty of 
the adulation wherewith he reproaches them, in calling LEO X. 
the true vicar of Cbriſt, who had nothing more at beart than the 
lory of his prince, and the ſalvation of the Chriſtian fuck. 
1 could be no ſtranger to what all the world knew, 
namely, that neither the perſonal, nor papal character of Lxo, 
intitled him to any ſuch encomium, 3. He inſindates, chat 
theſe ſtrains of adulation were diſagreeable to Leo j and yet it 
is certain that Lao never diſcouraged them, as Eraſmus very 
well knew. Palavicini, defending this pope againſt the cen» 


ſures of Father Paul, who had ſaid, „that he was better ac- | 


* quainted with profane letters, than with ſacred or religious 
learning,“ allows the fact; but in alleviation of it ſays, * that 
© he favoured ſcholaſic divinity, and that he honoured. three 
« divines of this complexion with the purple, and made a 


* fourth maſter of the ſacred palace.” See BayLe's Diction- 


ary, Art. Leo X. Rem. [HI. Theſe divines then above all 
others were LEo's — Was this, do you ſuppoſe, be- 
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gences was grounded on the papal power, and 
upon no more of it chan the moſt moderate 
doctors aſſerted to belong to it. If Eraſmus was 
of a different opinion, he might be retained in 


the church by a prejudice, but certainly” not an 
invincible one *. 


Come we now to ſome doctors of our own 


reformed church. J do not know of any of our 
Biſhops, ſince the Reformation, who has had 
more incenſe offered up to him, than Archbiſhop 
 Whitgift, and that by the very hiftorian from 
whom I take the following fact. , 


In the year 1572, a pamphlet was publiſhed 
in defence of the famous Aumonition to parlia- 
ment, intituled An Exhortatron to the Biſhops, 
wherein their Lordſhips were reminded, © how 
« hard it was to puniſh the favourers and adet- 
tors of the Admonition, becauſe they did but 


cauſe theſe doctors had determined the queſtions. above-men» 
tioned in the negative? Was Eraſtuus a ſtranger to the pre- 
motion of three cardinals ? or to the characters and ſtudies of 
the men? Eraſmus, I ſay, who knew what was doing in every 
court, and in every corner of Jurope ? Let it not be ſaid, that 
theſe incidents might not have happened when Erafms: wrote 
his Annotations, Pope LEO X. died before Era/mu publiſhed 
the third of his five editions of the N. T. and the ſame anno- 


tation is found in them all. Can it be faid,. with the teaft 
probability, that Laim s prejudices on this head were ##- 


wincible. 


See what Bayle fays of this daten Dia. Art. Aan 


co George, Rem. [B]. 
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# diſcloſe the diſorders of the church of England 
« and only required a refarmation of the fame, 
v according to the rule of God's word. Where. 
« as many lewd and lig ht books and ballads flew 
abroad, printed not —15 without re waer 


© but cum previlegio.” 


. Archbiſhop Mhitgiſt PSs x to. — 


this pamphlet, and to this objection thought fit 
to ſay, it was a fault to ſuffer lewd bopks and 
* ballads touching manners, but it was a greater 


« fault to ſuffer books and libels, diſturbing the 
« peace of the church; and defacing true religion. 


Which was to ſay, 1. That lewd books and 
ballads, printed with privilege, neither diſturbed 


the peace of the church, nor defaced true religi- 


on. 2, That provided the church might quiet» 
ly enjoy and practiſe her forms, rites, and cere - 
monies, titles, and emoluments, it was the leſs 
material what were the manners of her members, 
3. That true religion conſiſted in thoſe forms, 
rites, ceremonies, titles, and powers, which the 
Puritans were for defacing. 


| Theſe were prejudices with a witneſs, and, if 
they were invincible, what was this man doing ſo 
long, in two divinity chairs in Cambridge! 4 
Shall we ſay that men's OR become invin- 


7 Strype's life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, p . 40. who bonelly 
tells us, p. 50. that he took the account of Carturight Re- 
ply from Whitgift himſelf. 


cible 
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cilie as ſoon 28 ever you name diſorders wt 
N them?; 
I make a tranſition from this prelate to "RY 


biſhop" Wake, though the ſtep is à pretty long 
one: nut it is not for want of matter in the in- 
rerval of time, or of prejudices in tho intermedlate 
occupiert of the ſee of Canterbury, but through 
2 — re the: Ty ho 54 
o nm. an 

Dr. Wate, ten Biſhop of Lincoln, whos 
of Sache vereli, fpotte with great force and propri- 
ety in defence of the Toleration · act, and in vin- 
dieation of thoſe, who, under a commmiſſion from 
k. Wiltiam, 1689, were appointed to review the 
Hturgy, and other parts of our eccleſſaſtical con- 
ſtitution, for which, according to the ſaid Dr, 


Wake, there was great occaſion, When the Schiſm- 
bill was in agitatiqn, Dr. Wate, til. Biſhop of 
Lincoln, oppoſed i it. in its progreſs through the 
Houfe of Lords, and, when paſſed, proteſted 
againſt it. But when, in the year 1718, thig 
fame Schiſm-bill was attacked, Dr. Wake, then 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, oppoſed the repeal of 
it with all his might, alledging, that it was one 
of the main bulwarks and ſupporters of the Ha- 
bliſted church; whereas, in his ſpeech above- men- 
tioned, he inſiſted, that the eſtabliflied church 
ncither loſt nor ſuffered any thing by the taler as 
Bb 4 +4 #4 - els 
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tion of diſſenters. On which 2 me 
cible prejudice in this caſe! ? 
This is the fartheſt I chuſe to venture en 
che preſent times, over which, if I could, I would 
drop a veil for the ſake of ſome particulars, who, 
like Mercurius trivialis, have pointed out the right 
road, without ſtirring an inch themſelves from 
the centre of the croſs-lanes. Peace be with = 
of them that are gone. To ſuch of the 
main, I would recommend the ſerious . 
tion of what follows that conceſſion laſt cited from 
Dr. Hartley. 


« Nevertheleſs, wide it ſo m chat per 
* ſons in high tations in the church have their 
eyes enlightened, and ſee the corruptions and 
« deficiencies of it, they muſt incur the prophe- 
* tical cenſures in the higheſt degree, if they ſtill 
« concur, nay, if they do not endeavour to re- 


-0: form, and purge out theſe defilements and 


eee ae BR I wor Beg 
.*4 [eiz. 1755] ſpeaking occaſionally of Archbiſhop Male, in 
« a company where [I lately. was, ſaid, he well remembered to 
 « have ſeen his Grace returning from court, on the day that he 
« had been there to kiſs his Majeſty's hand upon his advance- 
« Hent to the ſee of Canterbury. Dining that day at a friend's 
« houſe, where Dr, S. Clarke was one of the gueſts, he men- 
1 tioned this incident; upon which the company, as is common, 
% made their ſeveral remarks upon that promotion. Dr. Clark 
« continued filent for ſome time; but ſaid at laſt, Ne have 

. zow an Archbiſhop who is Prieſt enough,” Memoir com- 
municated to the author by a learned friend. It ſeems, Dr. 
Clarke knew the man better than ſome others did. 


though 
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though they cannot, according to this propo- 
u fition, expect entire ſucceſs,” yet they may be 
u bleſſed with ſuch-a degree, as will abundantly 
« compenſate their utmoſt endeavours, and rank 
«them with the Prophets and Apoſtles #.” _ 
Nothing can poſſibly expoſe the futility of any - 
pretences to defer reformation, upon account of 
the «nripeneſs of the times, more effectually, than 
the ſolemn truths contained in theſe few words. 
Dr. Hartley, indeed, proceeds to obſerve, that 
« this corruption and degeneracy of the Chriſtian 
church — has, all other things being ſuppoſed 
to remain the ſame, ſuited our circumſtances 
« in the beſt manner Poſſible. and will. continue 
to do, as long as it ſubſiſts. God,” ſays he, 
« brings good out of evil, and,draws. men to 
* himſelf in ſuch manner, as their natures will 
admit of, by external pomp and power, by 
things not good in themſelves, and by ſome 
that are profane and unholy. The impurity 
« of mankind i is too groſs, to unite at once with 
« the ſtrit purity of the Goſpel.” Hence he 
takes occaſion-to infer, that good men ought to 
ſubmit to the eccleſiaſtical porwers that be, for 
conſcience ſake, as well as to the civil ones. And 
hence, I do not doubt but the ecclefraſtical powers 
that be, will infer the no neceſſity of altering any 


thing in their preſent ſyſtems: and ſo we get rid 
of theſe Prophetical cenſures at once. 


* Obſervations on Man, u. f. 96; 
B bei2#2 45417 * Byt 
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But Dr. Hartley knew well” enangh cat he 

fad, and was only explaining'a cafe which he 
found in his Bible. The Prophet 7/atah ſpeaks 
of certain wiſe and prudent men of his Mme, Wh¾ 
taught the fear' of Gott by the precept nen v. 
But inaſmuch as the fear of Gor was taught, 
though by things evil, profane, and 'unholy in 
themſel ves, whatever Dr. Hartley has faid con- 
cerning God's bringing good out of evil, is juſt 
as applicable to this period of the Joi church, 
as to any poſteriar ſtate of the Chriſtian, It was 

upon theſe conſiderations, that our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles ' obſerved the law, and prefcribed 
obedience to thoſe who fat in Mſess feat, © 
But dd theſe conſiderations exculpate the wiſe 
and prudent men of 1/aiah's time, or the Seribes 
and Pharifees of Chriſt's days, who taught for 
doftrines the commandments of nen? By'no means; 
the prophetical eenſures fell heavily on them böth. 
And if our enlightened churchmen in high ſta- 
tions would avoid them, let them go and learn 
what that meaneth, Except your righteouſue eſs ex- 
ceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phari- 
ſees, ye ſhall in no wiſe enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

They will tell us, perhaps that, ſenſible as they 
are of theſe corruptions, they are equally ſenſible 
of the impoſſibility that their endeavours or re- 
monſtrances ſhould overcome the prejudices or 


> Chap. xxix. 1 


perverſeneſs 
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peryerſeneſs of their brethren, eſpecially as MT 
would be likely. to. ſand, alone and unſu e 
in the conflict; and conſequenily Sat, there is 
not the leaſt hope that reformation would be ad- 
ranged. in whole: or in part, by the. uma effore 
they could make. 

Ent dez them uy their ſigengrh, and then they 
will hayę a better right 10 this, apology... Men's 


endeavours, in this as well/as in other, caſes, are 
not to be Algen by the improbability of ſuc- 


ceſs, or even by trials apparently fruitleſs. We 
are not judges what ſucceſs our pious endeavours 
may have in due time. The kingdom .of Gon 
cometh nat with obſervation... The light of our te- 
ſtimony may appear to be wholly extinguiſhed, 
and the ſeed we ſow totally buried and corrupt- 
ed, and yet the one may blaze out, and the other 
ſpring up and flouriſh, in its due ſeaſon, how, and 


where, and when, we are unable to foreſee * 


even to conceive. 
I believe, no book of equal importance ever 


ſunk ſo ſuddenly into oblivion as the Free aud 


Candid Diſquiſitions; nor was any other ever treat- 
ed with more contempt and ſcorn by thoſe who 
ought to have paid the greareſt regard to the ſub- 
ject of it. In ſhort, its pernicious tendency was 
echoed in the converſation of every expectant of 
church- preferment, whoſe ſucceſs "depended; in 
any degree, upon the favour of his — — 
1 25 
B b 3 the 
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But, in ſpite of all theſe arts and all this cod. 
r the book has had no inconſiderable 
among particular perſons. It has cauſed the 
forms of the church to be weighed in the balance 
of the ſanctuary, where they have been found 
greatly wanting. Many, who formerly paid an 
implicit veneration to them, begin now to com- 
pare and reaſon upon them, and to draw infer- 
ences and concluſions by no means in their favour. 
Theſe impreſſions may poſſibly be working fl- 
lently and imperceptibly to a good end, and they 
who with well to the proſperity of our [/-aelmay. 
reap the good fruit of them, either in che preſent 
or a future generation. In the mean time, others 
may ſleep on, and take their reft, perhaps, for many 
years to come, ſecure in their numbers'and-in- 
fluence, againſt the importunity of clamorous 
Diſquifitors. The Almighty works thoſe. things 
which are well-pleaſing to him, in his own way, 
and in his own time, by methods to us inferut- 
able, and out of the reach of human projects. 
Methods of violence ſeldom advance the intereſts 
of peace and truth. The wrath of man worketh 
nat the righteouſneſs. of God, And though the ſpirit 
of unber ſhould have ſeized the public: for the 
preſent, the drowſineſs will in time be ſhaken off, 
and the hearts and underſtandings of paſtors and 
people opened, as of one man, and prepared to 
receive thoſe truths, which at preſent are confined 
10 the breaſts of a few, who, by the bleſſing of 


God, 
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of lucre, and the enchantments of worldly 
and who, haying born their teſtimony in due 
ſeaſon, though without effect for the preſent; will 


de found to have delivered 1 War, ES! in 
the ſolemn hour of viſitation. '- ut 


Having now examined pte bat kive dern | 


offered againſt a reformation of our eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem, it may poſſibly be expected I ſhould de- 
ſcend to particulars, and point out ſome of the 
principal objects, at leaſt, of the Lebern I n * 
ſuppoſed to ſollicit. 

The equitable reader, EY will WIS 
chas my ſubject leads me only to one particular, 
the caſe of ſubſcription to human creeds and con- 
feſſions, and other eceleſiaſtieal forms, which are 
required to be aſſented to, as being agreeable to 
the word of God, Undoubtedly ſuch of theſe as 
have not this agreement with holy writ, ought 
not to be rerained in the church. Nevertheleſs, 
as ſomething is due 'to the ignorance and preju- 
dices of well : meaning people, it may be allowed 
not to be expedient to diſcontinue the 2% of them 
all at once, provided proper endeavours are uſed 
to prepare the people for their removal at a fea- 
ſonable time, by informing them wherein their 
diſagreement with the Chriſtian ſcriptures conſiſts. 
But nothing can be more cruel, nothing more 
PIETY than to inſiſt, that candidates for the 

B b 4 miniſtry 


wiſdom, 
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muſt think 40 be inconſiſteut with the word of 
God, and which, for that reaſon, they are obliged 


to wreſt and diſtort from their natural original 
meaning, before they can reconcile amm 


this; artiele of conformity. 

I am not now looking into ah web hen. 
1 hate given indiſputable proofs of what I am 
here advancing, from the writings of men o great 
eminence-in the church of England, by the ſy- 


ſtems of ſome or other of whom, it is: ra ſonable 


to ſuppoſe, the common run of ſubſcribers m 
their ſentiments, or quiet their ſeruples. 

„This umbling-block- Gould thetefors bee 
moved out of the way, with the utmoſt expedi- 


tion. As a teſt of opinions, it is utterly uſeleſs. 


It is an affair in which the prejudices of ihe peo: 


ple haye nothing to do. Ihe candidates for the 


miniſtry are ſuppoſed to be perſons of learning, 


capable of judging of ſuch things; and liable to 


be hurt and diſquieted by ſo difagreeableadilemma, 


as they are brought into by this piece of diſcipline. ' 


If there are any of this claſs weak enough to be 
offended with the removal of this barrier of or- 
thodoxy, why let them be gratified too. The 
reſtoration of their ſenſible and conſcientious hre · 
thren to their chriſtian liberty, need not preclude 


them from — their belief of, and their 
(4 veneration 


1 — 
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 yencratian for, every ching eſtabliſhed: in che 
church eee tee Led 


invent & 

wo ot S ere us eh „ Songs wins} any Ne 
Wich all F ed Rom 2 0 
Aberfarub's church · governors, upon the principle which induced 


Biſhop Aung to give up his brother Neale's purſe o King 


Juana I. Theory is in point, and not unedifying. The 
. Biſhops of Winchefter and Durham (Aude cur and Ma 
were ſtanding behind the King's chair while his Majeſty wes 
at dinner. His Majeſty aſked the My Lords, cannot i/ 
tule my fabjefts money, when Tant ir, avitbeut all this for 
«© ality, pur am The Biſhop of Duras readily an- 
ſwered; God forbid,” Sir, but you hend; ven are the bronth 
„ our nofirils, Whereupon the King turned, and ſaid t the 
-**- Biſhop of Windhefler; Well, "my Lord, what ſ you din, 
«replied the Biſhop, I have n fill ro judge of partiamentary 
etc. The King: anfwered ;- No ut offs,' my Lau, anfover | 
. profently. Then, Sir, fart be, I thank it dawyfud for gan to 
<< take my brother Neale s money, for le fru it. Biog. Nrit. 
"AnprzEws. Nrmart (KJ. It has been very common with ob- 
noxious churchmen under the gentle correction of 2 laugh, w 
any ſuch impatation ſhould, upon this occaſion, be glanced at 


3 


me, I-think proper. to declare, that, in my opinion, this little 


- anectiore-is capable of a very ſerious application to the caſe in 


band. The property that every Proteſtant has in his religious 


'opinions, in, or ooght be, 26 valuable to him, as the pro- 
perty he has in his parſe. Why ſhould be, therefore, (give up 
the former to che commands of any more 
than the other to the arbitrary will of his prince? Perhaps 
the force and tendency of this queſtion. will be more ſenſibly 
telt, if we ſuppoſe u caſe, which, if Land canons in 1644 
had taken effect, was by no means an impoſſible one. Let 
us ſappoſe then Neade's axiom to have been faſhioned into an 
urticle of veligion'ce dhe following putpole, The King's Ma- 
$62.4 1 18 | + x But 
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But it may be demanded, would you have the 
ne to Tony and ſend forth miniſters and 


FIFTY WR PPWESL 0 
«hole temporal julflance is at bis royal dul evithout' the in 


ter ventias 'of any grant from an inferior authority. 


this article to have been gab liſbed, and I will venture to ſay 
that Rogerzes and Welchmans. woud readily have been found to 
prove it from ſeripture. For example. There went out & de. 
cree um Cæſar Auguſtus, that all the world ſhould be taxed, 
Here we have a tax, but not one word of a Parliament. And 
then to clinch it, throw in the text, Render therefore unto Ca. 
ſar the things that are Cæſur's; and I will be bound ta ſhew that 
you have as good a ſcriptural proof far his article, as. ome 
commentators have brought to authorize ſome. others that I 
could name. And can it be ſuppoſed that this article having 
thus gained a ſetilement among the reſt, Doctors and Proſei- 
ſors would have beep wanting to plead for its everlaſting poſ- 
ſeſſion, on the bare pretence, that it wanld. be a weakneſa ant 
5% levity in church-governors, unbecamimg their office, and incon- 
gent with the truſt - committed to them, to change their 
 church-conſeſlion as often as any are found; who diſlike the 
* faith and doctrines contained in it.” I ſay-the bare pretence, 
For the premiſſes from which this eveakte and fevity are in- 
ferred, have no more in them than a pretended / indication of 
4 general right church-governors are ſuppoſed to have to re- 
quire the clergy to ſubſcribe and aſſent to 80M conſeſſion af 


Lösch and doftrines,/ without faying a fyilable in defence of ny 


particular confeſſion, whoſe articles may be ſufficiently ex- 
ceptionable in point of ſcripture authority, to make it unbe- 
coming the office, and inconfiſtent with the truſt committed to 
Proteflant church-governors noT to change it. The article 
being thus eſtabliſhed, -' proved, and fortified, let us farther 
ſuppoſe that Bancroft or Land had enjoined it ta be ſubſcribed 
by every Jayman worth one hundred pounds in land, money, 
4 dal (as indeed without that circumſtance. ſuch an article 
would have done nothing for a _— or a Charle) on the pain 

2 paſtors 
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paſtors amotig the people, without" taking any 
ſecurity of them for the faithful diſcharge of 
their office, and particularly, without guarding 
againſt their n fall and erroneous oe” 
. * 

Aer! our office of Hſin, de are 
heh queſtions put to every prieſt ; the anſwers 


ro the ſecond, fourth, fifth, fxth, and ſeventh of 
which, ſeem to me to contain as ample ſecurity 


WF een bear office, or acquire an increaſe of 
-property any Other way ; what, I defire to know,' would have 
been the ſentiments of any liberal-minded layman- upon ſuch 
an impoſition ? Would he without reluctance have ſacrificed 
e 
aw explicit declaration under his hand that the article wits 
 -pgrecable to the word of God ? Would the ſophiſtical Yindica- 
tion of a general right in church · governors to require a ſub- 
ſeribed declaration of the truth of ens confeſſion of faith and 
doctrines, have convinced him of the equity, the propriety, 
the reaſonableneſs, of requiring him to ſubſcribe to the truth 
of tbis particular article. —I urge theſe conſiderations no far- 
ther. I perceive indignation arifing in the ſpirits of 
my countrymen at the very ſuggeſtion. All the ud I would 
make of it is this, Let but the ſenſible benevolent layman 
allow it to be probable, that there are ſerious and conſcientious 
| who value the property they have in their religious 
opinions, as much as others do their temporal rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions, and he will want no other argument to pity, and, to 
his power, ta aſſiſt them to get quit of the yoke; and as he 
himſelf is happily free from one of theſe burthens, to join his 
| brethren who find themſelves aggrieved and oppreſſed by the 
other, in u decent but ermeſt and ardent ſolicitation” to the 
| ko aback fas rar bends 
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(ie baba e eee 
or can be authorized to demand. 9653 
20 95 the prieſt declares, and — at che 
Altar That he is perſuaded that the holy ſeri- 
3 contain ſuffciently all doctrine required 
v of neceſſity for eternal ſalvation, through faith 
* in-Jeſys- Chriſt ; that he has det by 
« God's grace, our of the ſaid ſcriptures, to in- 
« ſtruct the people committed to his charge, and 
to teach nothing (as required of neceſſity to 
eternal ſalvation) but that which he ſhall be 
CCC 
* the ſcripture. — [He Promiſes, the Lord bein 
« his helper, chat he will be ready, with F 
« faithful diligence, to baniſh and drive away all 
* erroneous and ſtrange doctrines, contrary to 
ks God's word ©]—rhat he will uſe both public 


« Upon a ſecond conſideration, this promiſe * perhaps, 
be better omitted. One honeſt man may. hold doctrines upon 
a perſuaſion that they are agreeable to the word of God, which 
doctrines another honeſt man may think to be erroneous and 
ſtrange, and contrary to God's word. It may too be difficult 
to baniſh and drive away the doctrines, without baniſhing and 
driving away the man who holds them, This is therefore a 
promiſe which cannot be kept conſiſtently with the principles 
of the Proteſtant religion ſuppoſing the doctrines here meant, 
to be doctrines merely religious; and ſuppoſing farther, that by 
banifving and driving away, any kind of legal proſecution js 
intended. But if by þani/bing and driving away, no more is 
meant than oppoſing to them argument, exhortation, or inſtruc- 
tion, undoubtedly every man ſafely may promiſe, and every 
clergyman ought to perform in this way as much as he is 
| able, | 


« and 
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und private monivions; as well to the fick as to 
the whole, within his cure, as need ſhall require, 
and occafion {halt be given; —rhat he will be 
< dttigent in prayers, and in reading of the holy 
o ſeriptures; and in fach ſtudies as help to the 
knowledge of rhe ſame, laying aſide the ſtudy 
4 of the world and the fleſh ; that he will be 
© diligent to frame and faſhion his own ſelf and 
« his family according to the doctrine of Chriſt; 
and to make both himſelf and them, as much 
as in him lieth, wholeſome examples and pat- 
* ternis/ to the flock of Chriſt ;-— that he will 
* maintain and ſet forwards, as much as in him 
lieth, quietnefs, peace, and love, among all 
* Chriſtian people, and efpecially among thoſe 
« that are or ſhall be committed to his charge.” 
I omit the f, third, and eighth of theſe que- 
ſtions, and the anfwers to them, without any re- 
mark, becauſe, whatever I or any other perſon 
may think of them, theſe declarations, in my 
opinion, -are what no conſcientious miniſter would 
refoſe to make, and are as good fecurity as any 
Proteſtant church can in reaſon demand, for the 
due diſcharge of the paſtoral office; and, I be- 
lieve, I ſhould have few opponents, if I ſhould 
add; that whoever performs thus much of what he 
promiſes at his ordination, will give little occa- 
ſion to the church to bind him in any ſtricter 
| obligation. I will go one ſtep farther ſtil}. There 
is nothing in this declaration, but what the di/- 
: ſenting 
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ſenting clergy themſelves might declare i and, be» 
ing laid down as a common meaſure for all {i 
cenſed or tolerated miniſters, one complaint would 
be effectually removed, namely, that the diffent- 
ing clergy are entitled to their privileges and 
emoluments upon eaſier terms, than 00 of the 
eſtabliſhed church. 

But, all this while, you will Ga we — no 
evidence of this man's opinions; he may think 
very differently from the church, when he comes 


to interpret the ſcriptures. The words of this 


declaration are general and indeterminate; and, af- 
ter all, they are but werde. Here is no ſub- 


ſcription; and conſequently nothing whereby the 


declarer may be convicted of falſehood or preva - 
rication, in caſe he ſhould break his een 
with the church. 
I anſwer to ſome of theſe dang by aking 
ſome queſtions. What evidence have you of the 
opinions of him ho ſubſcribes to the xxxix Ars 
ticles? Do not the very champions of the church 
inſiſt, that the words of theſe articles. are gene- 
ral and indeterminate, and ſuſceptible of different 
ſenſes ? Has not this been lately aſſerted from 
the pulpit, in the face of the univerſity. of Cam- 
bridge, at the ſolemn time of commencement, in 


a ſermon afterwards Irina, and a os 
over the nation ©? p 


* 1767, by Dr. bau 
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Por the reſt, I take it for granted, that who» 
ever has no objection to the making this decla- 
ration, ore tenus, in public, wilt have none to iſe 
ſubſcribing his name to it. And, if that will 
bn ju py yn. * 
given up 

There is, indeed, fomerbing in this Andes 
chat amounts to an acknowledgment of the divine 
authority of the ſcriptures; and Dr. Hartley hav- 
ing firſt reprobated all other ſubſeriptions, hath 
ſeen fit to add, © That it ſeems needleſs, or in- 
«* ſnaring to ſubſcribe, even to the ſcriptures 
* themſelves. If to any particular canon, copy, 
Kc. inſnaring, becauſe of the many real doubts 
jn theſe things. If not, it is quite ſuperſinous 
from the lacitude allowed i. 

I will freely declare, that I think this is ſpin- 
ning the thread too fine. But, before I proceed 
to offer my ſentiments upon the whole of this 
paſſage, let us conſider, what may be inferred from 
ſo much of it, as may be ſafely allowed]; and that 
is, that to require ſubſcription to any particular | 
copy or canon of ſeripture, is inſnaring. 

That no man, or body of men, haye authority 
to authenticate one copy of the ſcriptures, rather 
than another, will, I fuppoſe, appear ſufficiently 
to thoſe who have read and conſidered what the 
writers among the Reformed have offered con- 


' Obſervations, vol. IL p. 353. | 
774 | cerning 


N 


ns 


cornjng the | ſuperior reſpect paid ta che Vulgate 
by. ide council ef Trent. Even the cogler ſart 
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of the Roman catholic writers themſelves have 
found this fo reaſonable and evident, that, to ſave 
the honour of the, council, they have been obliged 
to hunt for a more commodious ſenſe of the. Cav 
non, than the plain words import; chat is to fay, 
a ſenſe which does not imply that the Fathers 
of Trent intended to authenticate the-Latin ver- 


flon'in preference te any other £, 


Hence arifes an argument 4 fartioni, W 
requiring ſubſcription to ereeds, articles, or ſy+ 
ſtems, either dogmatical or explanatory, compoſed 
and eſtabliſhed by human authority. If no body 
af · men have authority to authenticate one copy 
of the ſcriptures above another, no body of men 
have authority to interpret the ſcriptures, ſo as 
to authenticate ſueh interpretation, as a ſtandard 
for all who receive the ſcriptures. The encroachy 


ment upon Chriſtian liberty is the ſame in bath 


caſes. The authority of the council: of Trent, in 
the former caſe, was difowned on all hands, And 
concerning the power of Chriſtian magiſtrates at 
large, Dr. Hartley has truly obſerved, that, * the 
power Which they have from God to infli& 
* puniſhment upon ſuch as diſobey, and to cont 


t Le Clerc, Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Holland 
fur PHiftoire Critique du Vieux Teſtament, par Mr. Simon. 
Lettre xiv. p. 311, 312, &c. d Defenſe des Segvimens; Ae. 
Lettre xii. p. 325. e. q. fi. 


fine 
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© fine the natural liberty of acting within certain 
* Younds, for the common good of their ſub- 
« Jets, is of à nature very foreign to the pre- 
© rences- for confining i od by diſcourage+ 
« ments and puniſhments 3 | mw 

I catinor; however, come into this worthy per- 
fon's ſentiments, with reſpect to the inutility of 
ſubſcribing to the ſcriptures with more latitude, 
let the ſubſcriber. pitch upon (for his own uſe) 
what copy or canon you will. 

It has been obſeryed over and © over, that, not- 
vithſtanding the variations of fo many MSS. of 
the New Teſtament, there is not one various 
* reading, chuſe it as aukwardly as you can, 
« by which one article of faith ot moral pre- 
„ cept is either perverted or loſt, or in 
„which the various reading is of any conſe- 
* quence to the main of religion, nay, perhaps, 
« js not wholly ſynonymous 3 in the view of com- 
mon readers, and quite inſenſible in any mo- 
dern verſion 1” | 

Again, with reſped t to the canon; thoſe books 
which have been among the arTIAEYapere, are al- 
lowed to be perfectly conſiſtent, in point of doc- 
trine and precept, with thoſe whoſe authority is 
more indiſputable, by reaſon of their univerſal 
reception; which latter, however, of rheniſclves, 


. > Obſervations, vol. II. p. 351. - | 
1 Bentley's Remarks on a diſcourſe of Free-thinking, 61h 
edit; part i. p. 69,72, 


Ce contain 
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contain all things neceſſary to be believed, or 


known, in the Chriſtian religion. Cried, 
ther, you adit or wy dent gents 


you are 2 


This being edminred, it is ſurely a ſalient 
deſcription of the ſcriptures, to call them the. 
books of the Old and New Teftament,. generally t- 
cerved among Chriſtians ; ; and for a public paſtor. 
to declare, that he believes the ſcriptures, and 
will make the contents of them the rule of his 
teaching, is a very moderate ſecurity, and no 
more than the ſociety with which he is coanedted 
may with reaſon expect. 


I have, indeed, met with ſome gentlemen, 2 


ficiently diſguſted with the preſent forms and 


objects of our ſubſcriptions, who would. propale, 
that the candidate ſhould deliver in an account of. 


his belief of the ſcriptures, and of the principal | 


articles of faith he draws from thence, in ſome. 
form of his own, The man himſelf,” ſay theſe, 
eb a « beſt knows his own conceptions 
« concerning the authority, as well as the con- 
* tents, of the ſcriptures; and, by . 
« thoſe conceptions in his own language, he 
convey to whom it may concern, a much clearer 
« idea of his reyerence for thoſe ſacred oracles, 
« and of the weight and authority he aſcribes to 
them, than can, poſſibly be gathered from his 
« aſſent to any other form cOngpuee by others, 


«© Not 
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* confeſs their ton faith in the words of others, 
ho have no more authority or any better pre- 
© tence to interpret the * — . 
ſelves. 

hey,“ continue Gee gendenee wee 80 
« fond of deriving our rituals, and other eccle · 
e ſiaſtical apparatus, from primitive antiquity, 
ce will find, that this was the ancient method 
taken to youu the © orthodoxy of Chriſtian 

«© Biſhops; aud indeed ſeems to be much better 
© calculated for the purpoſe of a teſt, than either 
the preſent Articles, or any _ 1 aun 
they ſhould be exchanged“ 4 

With theſe gentlemen I fo dakota e 
fire that ſuch an experiment might be made for 
a limited time, and in the caſe only of our elder 
divines, who may be ſuppoſed to have formed 
ſuch judgment on theſe matters, as they are not 
likely to retract. Many of theſe take inſtirution 
to new preferments in an advanced age, and may 
be ſuppoſed to have cloſed their ſtudies, or, as a 
certain author has it, made up their minds, with. 
reſpect to all theological opinions, when they 
offer themſelves to the trial. 

But, I believe, the certain conſequence would 
be, that they who ſhould be appointed to receive 
theſe formularies, perceiving a wide difference in 
the ſentiments of theſe veterans, many of whom 
would be found to be men of the ſoundeſt learn- 
Cc 2 ing 
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ing and brighteſt capacities, would think it much 
better, theſe candidates ſhould be left to the en- 
joyment of their own opinions in ſecret, than that 
they, or the church they belong to, ſhould, by 
ſuch reſcripts under their hands, be expoſed to the 
perverſe reflections that ame 
reſpective variations from each other. = 


Nothing, indeed, could be more nfo to 
the younger ſort of candidates for the miniſtry, 
than this method propoſed by theſe worthy per- 
ſons above-mentioned, Theſe formularies might 
be produced againſt them at ſome future period, 

when, in the courſe of their ſtudies, they had 
found reaſon to change their minds. An incon- 
venience, to which the declaration I have pro- 
poſed; and which is drawn as above from the 
Ordination-office, is not liable. There the can- 
didate is ſuppoſed to be {till carrying on the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, © along with ſuch [other] ſtu- 
« dies, as help to the [farther] knowledge of the 
« ſame ;” a ſuppoſition, which ſeems to me to be 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with any peremptory aſſent 
ro the Articles, as agreeable to the word of n 
his firſt entrance upon his miniſtry. 

There is another circumſtance which recom- 
mends. theſe forms of declaration extremely, and 
that is the modeſty with which the anſwers to the 
ſeveral queſtions are expreſſed, agreeable to that 
ſtate of probation, in which the compilers of the 
office knew young candidates muſt remain, at 


leaſt for ſome conſiderable time. 
6 « Are 
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Are you perſuaded” ſays the ſecond queſtion, 
that the holy ſcriptures contain ſufficiently all 
doctrine required of neceſſity for eternal ſalva- 
* tion, through faith in Jeſus 1 
candidate anſwers, I am ſo: perſuaded? A 

ſo he very well may be, withour having — 
the ſcriptures with that application and accuracy, 
which are neceſſary to form a judgment upon 
their he contents. The object of this perſua- 


ſion lies within a ſmall compaſs; and the know- 


ledge neceſſary to produce it, may be obtained 
with a thouſandth part of the pains neceſſary to 
perſuade an ingenuous mind, that our xxxix Ar- 
ticles of religion are in perfed agreement n 
the word of Gd. 

When we conſider. the caſe of candidates for 
orders: in general, it may well be queſtioned, 
whether the perſuafun above- mentioned is not as 
far as the majority of them can ſafely go.] 
Many of them, in the northern dioceſes 4 
cially, « come immediately from a grammar-ſchool, 
where they have thought of nothing but learning 
Latin and Greek. At the univerſities, the point 
for tha firſt four years, is to qualify themſelves 
for theſy firſt degree, which they may take with 
the urm6ſt honour and credit, without ever hav- 
ing ſeen the inſide of a Bible. And it N 


g * — men,” aid Dr. 3 1 frequently cqme to 
© the univerſity, without any knowledge or tincture of religion 
4 at all; and have little opportunity of improving themſelves 

Cc 3 | ſeem. 


» 
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ſeem, by an anecdote in the Life of Dr. 
| Prideaux, as if it were determined, that, —— 
that interval, it is better they ſhould nor. © 
That anecdote is as follows. Dr. Buſby of- 
© fered to found two catechiſtical lectures, with 
an endowment of 100 J. per annum each, for 
« jnſtructing the under - graduates in the rudi- 
© ments of the Chriſtian religion, provided all 
© the ſaid under-graduates ſhould be obliged to 
ec attend the ſaid lectures, and none of them be 
« admitted to the degree of Bachelors of Arts, 
« till after having been examined hy the catechiſt 
« as to their knowledge in the doctrines and pre- 
« cepts of the Chriſtian religion, and by him ap- 
* proved of. But this condition being rejected 
« by both univerſities, the benefaction was rejected 
* therewith, and the church hath ever fince fuf+ 
« fered for the want of it . | 
Our univerſities: are generally eſteemed to be 
ſo far out of the reach of all reprehenſion, that 1 


« PERRY hill under- graduates, becauſe the cours of their 
* ſtudies inclines them to philoſophy, and other kinds of learn- 
* ing; and they are uſually admitted 1 
Was ee with the ſame ignorance, as to 

* learning, as when firſt admitted into the univefſity ; and 
* nany.of them, as ſoon as they have taken that degree, offer- 

< ing themſelves for ordere, are too often admitted to be teachers 
* in the church, when they are only fit to be catechumens 

« therein.” Life of Dr. H. Prideans, printed for n 1748. 
P- 91. 

d Thid. p. 92. Dr. en 
tinQure of religion theſe youngſters either came to him or went 
from him. 

ſhould 
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fhould not have ventured to have retailed this 


lirtle piece of hiſtory upon the credit of a [els 
reſponſible' voucher than Dr. Prideaux. But as 
the fact ſtands upon fo good authority. I hope k 
may be indulged in a few refleQions upon it, 
without being accuſed of outraging thele reſpec.- 
2 for which | have the e viniolt venera · 
tion i. 


i They al Enn to look imo the end of the 
125 ace to the ſecond edition of the Divine Legation, publiſhed 
year 1742, will find enough to frighten any man from 
— 4 — blemiſhes in our univerſities; By the ficred 
fence with which they arg there incloſed, one would think every 
gremial as, ſaſe from inprgners, - as an article of faith is, when 
it hath once got into an efablifbed confeffon. The Prefacer 
perhaps, did not then knbw that they had been attached 
any more conſiderable perſon than the addle-headed Dr. Veb. 
ger ; much leſs that the eminent Dr. Pridtaux bad propoſed; 
among other neceſlary regulations i in theſe ſeats, of learning, 10 
have a new college erected in each by the name of Daoxz- 
HALL, for reaſons there ſpetified, by no. means Konourable to 


the academical bodies. If I miſtake not, #4vy editions of the 


Divine Legation have ſince appeared without that Preface, 


which indeed would with a very ill grace Are Beba ho 
our notice a book, wherein ſuch freedoms are taken with Tax 
Kang's PRorkssox of Divinity in one of the univerſities, 


and matter of ridicule and contempt raiſed from circumſtanceæs 


of the office, common to all profeſſors in the ſame chair. 1 
haue ſeen a liſt of the compliments paid to the learned and 


worthy Profeſſor in the performance above mentioned, drawn 
out into one view, for which, according to the opinion ol very 


competent judges, the Profeſſor might have made bis concurrent 
a legal return, in a way, however, which would have ſhewn' 


the little propriety of dedicating a thing, with the title the 
lawyers gave it, to the Lox Cuize JusTICE or EncLanD. 


Ce 4 In 
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In my humble opinion. the moſt reaſonable 
account that could be given of the motives of 
theſe learned bodies for rejecting a benefaction 
of this fort, would be, that ſufficient care is al - 
ready taken for the Chriſtian inſtruction of theſe 
younger ſtudents, without the aid of a ſupernicy 
merary catechiſt. If ſo, both theſe doftors muſt 
have been miſtaken, the one in deſcribing the 
diſtemper, the other in n the * & 
cure. 
The rejection, indeed, is in as narrative por 
to the account of the condition, perhaps becauſe 
the catechiſt, after the candidate had fatisfied his 
examiners in philoſophy, might have it in his 
power to put a negative upon him, far deficiency 
in Chriſtian knowledge, which would look like 
an hardſhip; and the rather, as there ſeems to 
be an expedient already in the hands of both 
univerſities, calculated to anſwer all the ends of 
appointing a ne caſuiſt. | 


I have fince ha from Gare aces recent dad 4 that 
the ſame hand hath been more lately full as liberal to another 
Profeſſor of the other univerſity, leſt orb ſhould not equally 
partake of its favours. In this laſt inſtance (ſuch is his diſtreſs) 
he finds himſelf obliged to pull off his own ſolemn inquifttorial 
robe, and force it on to the ſhoulders of the worthy Profeſſor. 
After which, he himſelf drolls away in the Querpo of a pickle 
herring, firſt to divert, and then to eſcape from, the juſt indig- 
nation of his affronted audience. See a late Letter to the R. R. 
Author of the Div. Leg. of Mes Demonſtrated, in Anſwer to the 
Appendix to the fifth Volume of that Work. | 


8 | 
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For, if I am not miſinformed, in both univerſi- 


every candidate for a Bachelor's degree, and a 
power of putting a negative upon him, and as 
much for a deficiency in Chriſtian knowledge, 

as for any other default. Upon inquiry, how- 
— I am told, that few if any candidates have 
their degree poſtponed on that account, - Per- 
haps ſome may think it is, becauſe they are ſel · 
dom or never examined in that branch, for a 
reaſon which the univerſities think very ſufficient, 
and which operates equally to the excluſion 1 
an appointed catechiſt. 

Let us ſuppoſe this reaſon to > de the impro- 


priety of intermixing catechiſtical examinations 


with thoſe which aſcertain the candidate's quali- 
fications for a degree in arts, and of a catechiſt's 
interfering in the conferring ſuch degree; yet 
might not the condition be model'd by a ſmall 
alteration, ſo as to render ſuch a benefaction eli · 

gible both to the univerſities and the public? 
. Suppoſe, for example, no academical candi- 
date ſhould be promoted to the office of deacon, 
without exhibiting to the biſhop, among the reſt 
of his papers, a teſtimonial from the acadetnical 
catechiſt of his proficiency in Chriſtian know- 
ledge ? It does not ſeem at firſt ſight at all more 
proper, that the arts which qualify a man for a 
bachelor's degree ſhould of themſelyes qualify 
him for the Chriſtian e than that Chriſtian 
know- 


ties, every Maſter of Arts hath a right to examine 
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knowledge aloe ſhould qualify'4 man for ade. 


gree in arts. 
But here 1 fall certainly be told, tber chi l 


the affair of tlie Biſhops, and not of the Univerſ. 


nes; and that it is an unwarrantable reflexion 
apon their LotWſhips to ſuppoſe, they ſhould 
Want to be informed By a catechiſt, of the abili. 


ties of a candidate in that branch of knowledge, 


which is rhe particular object of their own exa- 
minations. 

To this I can only anſwer in the words of Dr. 
Prideaur above-cited, * Many who have taken 
« their firſt degree, ARE TOO OFTEN ADMITTED 


to be teachtrs i# the church, when they are 


« only fit to be catechuniens,” Perhaps, matters 
may have mended fince the days of Dr. Prideaus ; ; 
or, if not, the whole fault may not belong to the 
Biſhops and their Examiners. For if, as the 
worthy Dean of Norwich hath obferved, © Bi- 
« ſhops are often deceived by falfe te/timonials,” 
the Univerſities may come in for a ſhare of the 
blame, ſince they give as ample teſtimonials, 
and often upon as fender grounds (particularly 
with reſpe& to Chriſtian knowledge), as country 
miniſters; 

In the mean time, theſe conſiderations, 48 
matters now ſtand, make it ſtill more neceſſaty, 
that the church (to ſave the credit of all parties) 
ſhould content herſelf with the declaration, 


framed from the Ordination - oſſice, fet forth 


above. 
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in theological learning, but exhibits 
the * determined to make them; and 
ſurely the profeſling ſuch determination ſhould 
be no triſling part of the ſecurity he gives to the 
church. And after that, to require the ſame 
candidate to ſubſcribe to a ſyſtem of opinions, or 
interpretations of ſcripture, eſtabliſhed in perpe> 
tuity, and which he may not gain/ay at any future 
period (notwiſtanding what he may find in the 
ſcripture to the contrary). on the peril of bei 
excommunicated ip/o fadto, is not only abſolutely 
to preclude him from all future i improvements, 
but likewiſe diſabling him from performing his 
monly to any good purpoſe, viz. to be dili 

gent in reading the holy ſcriptures, and in 
* ſuch ſtudies as help, to the RRP of. oe 

« fame,” 

« Noyſaysa late notable Cafviſt young als 
may give a general aſſent to the Articles, on the, 

authority of ethers; more cannot be expected or 
* underſtood. to be done by thoſe who are juſt 
« beginning to exerciſe their xeaſon,— by Which 
* means room is left for inprevementi in theo- 
« * logy —_ 

Which, as I take it, implies. a POEM that 
theſe young ſubſcribers are left at liberty toretra# 
rheir affenr to the Articles, if, in the progreſs of 


* See Dr. Peu Sermon, on Commencement Sunday, 
re | 


their 
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conſiſtent with their farther diſcoveries and im- 
provements in theology. And, if this is really 
*. caſe, why would not the preacher ſpeak out? 
This ſermon, ſo far as I know, is the laſt for- 
mal Defence of the ſubſcriptions required in the 
church of England, that hath yet appeared; and 
s fo well calculated to mate all endi meet, that it 
Ny a thouſand pities it ſhould ever be ſuperſeded 
by any new production upon the ſubje&, Which 
Would change t) the Poſture of Defence i; Particu- 


2 1 Father Barez's maxim, Malum bene pofitum ne moweto, ſhould 
never be out of the eye of him, who takes upon him to contend for 
the perpetuity of particular human forms and ſyſtems of religion. 
The ſermon mentioned above had placed and left ſubſcriptions 
in the moſt commodious poſition imaginable, namely, upon the 
broad bottom of a latitude of which no man could ſee the ex- 
tent or limits; a latitude calculated © on purpoſe to admit 
within the pale of the church, men of varia, and even op- 
, poſite principles.” There was no fear, that the bong/y of any 
ſubſcriber ſhould, upon this plan, be called in queſtion ; for, 
« the larger its compaſs is, the more bonef men will it com- 
« prehend ; and perhaps there is no danger, even in times of the 
« greateſt freedom and candor, that it ſhould become too wide.” 
It would be hard to ſay what religious principles a man muſt 
entertain, who could not, upon this footing, honeſtly ſubſcribe 
any confeſſion. Even they, who are advanced a little farther inte 
t life than children,” might upon the Doctor's plan fafely ſub- 
ſcribe the xxxix Articles; © for no man would conceive any thing 
farther to be meant by their ſubſcriptions, - chan that they ac- 
knowledged themſelves members of the church of England; and 
declared that they had no objection to her Articles, but a general 
we of them, grounded upon the authority of others ;” and all 


larly 
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larly, 28. in conjundon Vith tuo or three other 


this, notwithſtanding every ſubſcriber © acknowledges, . I b 
ſubſeription, willingly and ex anime, all and every the ſaid Ar- 
0 ticles to be agreeable to the word of God.“ See Dr. PowelP's 
Commencement-Sermon, 1757 P. 13 & 17. and Canon xxxvi. 


Now, every. man of common ſenſe ſees that nothing can be more 


ridiculous than to join the idea of a 7%, to ſubſcriptions al- 
lowed in 25, or indeed in any, latitude, where the ſubſcription 
required is to a Confeſſion agreed upon - for the avoiding of d- 
werfities of opinions,, and for the efiabliſbing of conſent touching 
expedient has been moſt thankfully accepted by a great many 
ſubſcribers, within the laſt ten years, and the rather, as in all 
that time the church bath not declared . againſt it,—And: now, 
molt unſeaſonably, ſteps in the learned Dr. "Ruther forth, and he, 


by reviving the notion that eſtabliſhed Confeſſions, even in Pre- 


teflant charches, . are deſigned to be 75, by which the Go-. 
«-yernors of the church may find out, whether they who deſire 
nba Fa and teachers, em dee Anand 

« doctrines contained in them, or not,” impounds all ſub- 


— more, within the ancient pale of churel-aurboriy, 


and confines them to the uniform fem of church · governors. 
Upon Dr. Powe!!'s plan, church- governors can find out nothing 
by ſubſeriptions, but that the ſubſcribers are, or, for any thing 
they can find out to the contrary, may be, of different judgments, 
various principles, and oppoſite opinions; even with reſpect to 


every one of the xxxix Articles. To ſay, chat the Governors of 


the church can find out by ſubſcriptions, taken in the latitude 
allowed by Dr. Powel,, that the ſubſeribers aſſent to the faith and 


_ doftrines contained in the eſtabliſhed Confeflion, is to ſoppoſe, 


that the eſtabliſhed Confeflion containeth various Faiths, and op- 
pofite Docirines ; a ſuppoſition for which Dr. Rutherforth's ſyſtem 
leaves no room, for he declares, that whoever ſubſcribes to 
* the faith and doQrines contained in the eſtabliſhed Confeſſion, 
hen he does not aſſent to them, fruſtrates the purpoſe for 
which ſuch Confeſſions were eſtabliſhed.” Charge, p. 13. 
tracts, 
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tradts, lately — it will greatly afiſt our 


— the ſoundnyſ3- of their faith and doctrines, whe | 
But of evo or more dpf dofitrines, ou or mo muſt be u- 
fund; and ds mere d of fublaribing, where the-uniforis c 
with refpe@to che faith and doctrines to 
be ſubſoribed to, is not firſt eſtabliſhed, will not give Charch- 
governo fufieient, or indeed ary aſſurance, which of the oppo- 
{yo dofrines the ſubſeriber aſſents to; TO do Dr. Poruelt 
juſtice, however, his ſcheme has much more of a Proteftant air, 
than that/of the learned Profeſſor. The great and Pro- 
teſtant principle is, that the ſcriptures are the only Rule of Faith 
to every Chriſtian, whether be is a'clergyman'or a layman. ' But 
whoever is required to aſſent to human interpretations of ſerip- 
ture, as 2 Nh of the bj of his Faith, is required to adopt 
anner Rule of Faith, ſubſtituted in the place of the ſeriĩptures; 
and tv ſo far required to'deſert the any Proteſtarit Rule of Faith, 
or, at the beſt; to abide by it under ſack reſtrictions as exclude 
bis right of Judging for himſelf,” But this, Dr. ' Rather forth 
aſſerts, Church-governors have a right to require of the Clergy ; 
andd if it is not required of the Laity, it is not, it ſeems, for 
want of the good-will of the Chureh-governors, for they 


<4. underſtand the Laity to be as much bound in-conſeience to be- 


rue what is contained in theſe: human interpretations of 
© ſcripture, as the Clergy who declare their aſſent to them.“ 
The Profeſſor ſays indeed, that no church has a right to make 


A uſe of its Confeſſion? ¶ i. e. its interpretations” of ſcripture}' 


« as a Law, to compel the candidates for holy Orders to aſſent 
to the propoſitions contained in it, but only as a Tzf to dif. 
„cover whether they do aſſent to them or not.“ But what if 
they do not aſſent to them? Why then the Confeſſion immedi- 
ately: operates as a Tif-law, and excludes them from certain 
privileges, from which, had the ſcriptures been allowed to be 
their only Rule of Faith, they would not have been excluded. 

And * after all this quibbling, does the learned Pro- 


Cn. 
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poſtericy in foriving 4 true jnde went of he liber 


ee differ from that of Popery, but 
EE 5 


_ 

I anderſtand this pallage, it & that 
40 declarer may very . TEE 
„gan, what the Governors of the church, do. not. conceive. its 
> ky * and this myſt be as true e declarers 
P+ 12. e Dr. Nrtb ſays, chat | 
A Wat epidence of the cand for the the. mini- 
cc itry, that their faith and dogrines are lach, ASAIT 1] 7 5 
r BE AGREBABLE, e the true religion of Cl 
ain : “ The church claims a right to ſecurt the e of 
doguines to its members, AS IT JUBGBS, uro Tu 
10 Ber IN FOR MATION, IT CAN. GET, t le agreeable to the. truth. 
« of the Goſpel.” Charge, p- 5+ 18. This ſecurity depends upon. 
the Fvidence above mentioned. But i it 13 impoſſible the church 
or [what is the Gme ming, in the preſent caſe] church-goyern: . 
ſhould ever have this evidence, if, they who declare their. 


pt. to the Confeſſion, may ſincerely conceive their declaration. 
to eng. what the church or church governors do not conceive. 


4 ral 
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fal ſentiments” of the preſent age on che article: 


it to mein. Ie appears then er the whole, hat it had been 
Dr. Rutherfort#: wiſeſt way to have left ſubſeriptions upon thut 
ample foundation upon which Dr. Poxvell had placed them. B) 
pinning down ſubſcribers to the judgment of the church or 
church-gbvernors, as he has done, he hath only 00 
caſion to obſerve that Phi equally with Pruteſtaut churches 
fall within his /indication ; and his feeble endeavours through- 
out his Second Vindieatiom to rid himſelf of that imputation, 
only ſerve to fix it the faſter upon him. For my part, I ſee 
only one hope he has left us. The next adventurer in the 
cauſe may probably do as much for him as he hath done for 
Dr. Powell, and leave us juſt where we were. In which caſe, 
I dare ſay, they whom he writes von will approve of his ac- 
quieſcence, without withholding the reward of his by-paſt la- 
bours. It is indeed ſeriouſly to be lamented, that, after all the 
lights and advantages that have been vouchſafed to this happy 
country, and the many deliverances and eſcapes we have had 


from civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, there ſhould ſtill be found | 


among us Divines, who would once more ſhackle us in the 
fetters of Church- authority; and particularly, that ſuch Divines 
ſhould be found in thoſe ſeats of learning and liberal ſcience, 
where every poſſible enouragetnent ought to be given to free- 
dom of enquiry, and the purſuit of truth, unincumbered with 
the ligatures of ſyſtem, and perfectly ſtript of the vizard of 
ſcholaſtic ſophiſtry. With what ſpirit can a youth of inge- 
nuous probity of mind, purſue his ſcriptural ſtudies, when he 
reflects, that whatever diſcoveries he may make, upon whatever 
conviction he may form his religious principles, he bath al - 
ready given the church ſecurity to be determined by her Con- 
feſlion, upon the authority af others, in terms which could not 
have been ſtronger or more expreſs, had he done it after the 
moſt minute examination of its contents? With what alacrity 
can he go forward in queſt of religious knowledge, in order to 
qualify himſelf for a faithful miniſter of the Goſpel, under an- 
nern and ſuſpicions chat the word of God may diſagree with * 
of 
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of moral hone/ty, as well as give them a juſt idea 
of our hs, peer in theolgy, = how far we 
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the eſtablihed Confeſſion, 8 * if he dock not 
ſubſcribe in the ſame poſitive and 4b/olute terms, he is told, he 
muſt. apply himſelf to ſome other <way een and 
over and beſides have the mortification to be upbraided as a 
revelter from the aſſent he had given, though it was merely 
upon truſt, by a hundred mean, narrow-minded men, who have 
themſelves ? The time was when the moderation of the church 
of England gave her ſome advantage over the eſtabliſhed church 
of Scotland, which at that period was the more rigorous of the 
two, in adhering to her doctrinal ſyſtem. Were Dr. Ruther- 
forth; Vindication to be the ſtandard of orthodoxy among us, 
we ſhould ſoon be in a fair way of loſing this advantage. The 
language of the moſt reſpectable of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, is become the language of truth, reaſon, peace, and 
Chriſtian liberty. And it is with pleaſure I can now cloſe my 
additions with a ſpecimen of it, delivered in a public diſcourſe, 
abour three months after-Dr. nan and on a 
ſimilar occaſion.— © The miniſters of religion,” ſays this truly 
——— poombeny % are bound to lead the way to union, by 
«« keeping at the utmoſt diſtance from ſpiritual dominion over 
« the faith and conſcience of their brethren. Neither, ſays the 
« Apoſtle Peter, 1 Ep. v. 3. as being lords over Gad heritage, 
« but being enſamples to the flock. And his beloved brother 
% Paul to the ſame- purpoſe; 2Cor. i. 24. Not for that ave 
* have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy ; for 
« by faith, that is, by ſincere, private, perſonal convidtion, ye 
* fand. Aſter ſuch declarations as theſe from thoſe who were 
* givinely inſpired, to claim the dominion of peoples faith and 
« conſcience, is highly unreaſonable ; and to comply with it, is 
4 both fooliſbh and wicked, . It is, in effect, to ſet afide real in- 
_ * fallible authority, and 10 ſubſtitute that which is weak and 
fallible in the room of it. From thence too, come diviſions, 
55 hereſies, fries yery calamitous. Our bleſſed Lord toreſaw 


D d go 
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25 beyond the zeal, and dexterity af our fore 
fathers, in accommodating. plain, /nple,. pghed 
Chriſtianity, with ihe arts, ornaments, — 
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«this, nen Matth. aa 9, 46. 
that we ſhould call as man father upon earth, becaujt ons ir nur 


4% Father, \«ubo ii in heaven: neither to be called maſters, *bicauſe 
. Jeſus the Son of God, be i 

„Lord of all; Lord of -our conſcience, Lord of our faith; 
* and now be adminiſters his. government, by the written rule 
«+ of his word. This rule is oper; -and free to all; even che 
teachers of it themſelues ae not, under a pretence of inter- 
e preting what it contains, to introduce their om authority, to 
i uſurp anagery/ and dominion· No they are, in all humi- 
* lity and diligende, to aſſiſt their brethren, but not to impoſe 
© their interpytqations upon them. The hurt which has been 
| done to trath.and love, by affefing Jpinitual deve nion; ie learee 
125 to be imagined; by thoſe N e⅛ are ignorant of the hiſtory of 
the church; and thoſe who are in any tolerable meaſure ac- a 
** quainted with that hiſtory, will need no other argument to 
«* fall in with the counſel of union and peace which I L/6Tßpro- 
<« poſe. They will rejoice in the liberty herewith Jeſus Chrilt 
* bas made them free; they will ſtedfaſily adhere to it in their 
« own practice, and they will publiſn far and wide, as their 


influence can reach, that The /upreme Fudge,” by which' all 


* controverfies of religion are to be determined, and all deerges of 
% councils, opinions of ancient writers, dodtrines of men, and pri. 
vate ſpirits, are to be examined, and in whoſe ſentence due are 
* to reſt, can be no orher but the Holy Spirit ſpeaking in the 
«* ſcriptures ;, that in regard all Councils and Synods, <whethir 


general or particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore 
bp are not to be made @ rule of faith or prafice, but to be 


** uſed as an belp in both. Thus we fee the wiſdom and modeſty 


_ ** of our own church, and by this, no doubt, the wiſeſt and 
5; beſt of her teachers avi ever think it their duty, to propoſe 
| * own dee TIN and likewiſe to explain all the 


power, 
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n e part e the aboye-titel bent l taken es chap. l 
ff, x] and the latter part from chap. XXXL ſet; iv. of the Confeſſion 
V Faith agreed upon by the Aﬀſerably of Dirines at Weſtminſter, 1647. 
which (after what Mr. has ſaid above), one would think, is a 
ſufficient proof that the Mer Confeſſion muſt be the eſtabliſhed Con - 
fellion' of the church of Scotland at this day. It is true, the church of 
Scotland hid” another Confeſſion at the beginning of ite Reformation, 
which, 1 apprehend; in *now totally laid afide : and perhaps this is the 
only inſtance of a national church's changing its eftabliſhed Confeſſion 
ſince the Reformation z and had the church of Scatiand adopted the above- 
cited paſſages on v, in lieu of the original ſyſtem which was ſuperſeded, 
omitting all the reſt of the Confeſſion from which they are taken, ſhe 
would have been the wiſeſt church in Europe ? and ſoy if 1 conjecture 
right, thinks the judicious author of this extract, whatever may be his 
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Did not. expect 1 wy L mentioned as only 

probable, would ſo very ſoon come to paſa; I 
mean, that“ the learned Profeſlor Rutherforth's 
e planof Vindication would be ſuperſeded by ſome 
future advocate for ſubſcriptions, and that we 
« ſhonld be happily brought back to Dr. Porto- 
« lg more enlarged and expanded Hypotheſis, 
under which every honeſt ſubſcriber might 
e pleaſe himſelf with whatever interpretation of 


the c would beſt ſuit his peculiar no- - 


te tions. Bur, ſince I ſent the laſt note to the 
preſs, I find this conſiderable ſervice hath been 
done for thoſe whoſe minds The Confeſſional may 
have diſturbed, by the ingenious author of a little 
piece, intituled, A Plea for the Subſcription of the 
Clergy to the thirty-nine Articles of Religion; who 
hath once more placed ſubſcriptions upon the 
ample baſis of an indefinite latitude. I am not 
indeed quite ſatisfied as to the propriety of his 
title-page. It would, in my opinion, have agreed 
better with the contents, had he called his per- 
formance, A Plea for political Chriſtianity, as he 
ſcems to reſolve all the ends and uſes of religion 


partly 
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partly into the power, and pardy into dhe cane. 
nience, of the civil magiſtrate ; ſo far, if L under 
and his gloſs upon Jobn xvii. 36, as to make-it 
a queſtion, whether Chriſt hath any ſubjects upon 
earth? And upon this footing, what can be his 
quarrel with the i Clerks of St. Ignatius? Surely 
he does not miſtake them for his adverſaries. 
Hath not Father Philips told us very lately; that 
the Smithfeld-fires were lighted up by the laws 
of the ſtare, and plainly inſinuated that thoſe 
executions were no more than ſuch ſelf-defence 
as war neceſſary with regard to the tempers and 
diſpofitions of thoſe opponents of the eſtabliſhment 
who ſuffered in them? Was not the plea of the 
Star-chamber the very ſame for ſlitting the noſes 
and cropping the ears of the opponents of thoſe 
days? And has not every defender, whether of 
Pole or of Laud, inſiſted that rheſe were la 
means of ſelf-defence? And why lawfuh, but be- 
cauſe they were means eſtabliſhed by law? If the 
lawfulneſs of the means of ſelf-defence in matters 
of religion is put upon any other iſſue, we muſt 
go to the written word, and drop the Powers of 
this world. But then, alas! our orator's Plea 
muſt drop with them ; and that, were a thouſand 
Pities, as it might infer the loſs of the fee. It is 
indeed a little unfortunate for the particular 
ſyſtem on the behalf of which our advocate is 
retained, that he hath not been able to ſind any 


other 
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there may de ſome ' dormant ſtatute, or Roh I 
lurking clauſe it? 2 ſtatute not quite obfolbts, 
which may de made to eftabliſh the Cinotis 
of 1603? Why not indeed the Act of Uniformit- 
ty 13 Car. II? A very ſhort and clear fyHlogifm 
ſeems to do the buſineſs to a nicety. The Canotts 
af 1603 are abways bound up with our Folio 
Common prayer as well as the Declaration 
at the head: of the xxxix Articles. Ergo, they 
are part of the book. Ergo, they are eſtabliſned 
by the faid AR of Uniformity. And let no man 
be ſurprized at the novelty of the argument. It 
was found out about fifteen years ago, that Queen 
Elizabeth's * Injunctions of 1559, were in as full 
force at that time as they were the firſt hour of 
their publication. For why, ſays the learned 
pleader for them, they are found in Biſhop 
Sparrows Collection, along with the xxxix Ar- 
ricles, the Office of Ordination, ©'c. which are 
in full force. I do not ſee why this reaſoning 
mould not do for our Advocate. Dr. Anthony 
Elhyr Was as certainly a Biſhop, and knew what 
was right and Juſt, as well as Dr. Anthony Spar- 
ral — The ingenious Pleader hath been, I un- 


derſtand, 
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gorſtand, particularly civil u tha Gn/affonth He 
hath. carichedibig.copy of it with his oyn valu · 
able manuſeript · notes and hath repeatedly-digs 
nified it with iind and candid notige in his printed 
Plea; on Which account it gives me concern that 
Tan | prevemed, fo or the preſent, from paying my 

Is 10. him in a more particular manner- lu- 
Aead. Lſhould hardly, know how to ſet about iti 
if I were more ut leiſure. He appears, by turns; 
on both ſides of the true queſtion, and, by turns, 
on neither ; and it might perhaps be difficult to 
find him without a loop-hole whereat to eſcape. 
On theſe conſiderations, I am inclined to repoſe 
myſelf in an opinion, which it ſeems is become 
pretty general, that the Confeſſianal, in its preſent 
ſtate, is ſomewhat a better anſwer to the Plea, 
than the Plea is to the Confeſſional. This muſt 
be tny excuſe for letting this Performance paſs 
with the public at its full value, without any 
farther remarks. Bur if the learned writer of 
the Plea meant no more than a little indulgence 
of his Genius in the Province. of Controverſy, he 
may now have an opportunity of diſplaying his 
Talent to good purpoſe, by attempting the relief 
of Dr. Rutherforth, whom the ſecond Letter of 

his very able and ingenious Examiner hath re- 

| duced to a very pityable diſtreſs, from which 
there ſeems no way to diſengage him, but by 
claiming him from thoſe Catholic Cantons, where 

I the 
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the aforeſaid Exaniner hath obliged bim to take 
ſhelter a, as-a ſubject of thoſe civil Powers, in 

behalf of whoſe rights over conſcience, this ac- 
nempliſhed Pleader hath retained himſelf. 
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